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CORN SHOW EVOLUTION 


ORN shows in Iowa really began in 1903, when 
P. G. Holden left Illinois and came to the Iowa 
Agricultural College, at Ames. Professor Hold- 
en, the corn evangelist, was thoroly in love with 
eorn in all its details. Many a practical Iowa farmer 
can remember those early short courses at Ames, 
back in 1903, 1904 and 1905, when Professor Holden, 
holding an ear of corn in each hand, would talk with 
burning enthusiasm about the lack of constitution 
in one ear, the strong middle of the other ear. 
Farmers who spent much time with Professor 
Holden began to study their corn in a new light. 
Corn breeders sprang up all over the state, who 
selected their corn for a definite ideal. They wanted 
ears nine or ten inches long, with straight rows, 
filling out well over the butt and tip, with deep, 
large-germed kernels packed tightly together on a 
rather small cob. Shelling percentage was a big 
thing in the eyes of those early corn breeders. 
Ninety per cent of shelled corn was their ideal, and 
to this end they wanted a small cob, deep kernels 
and well-rounded butts and tips. Corn shows were 
held, and Reid’s Yellow Dent, which possessed these 
characteristics in larger measure than any other 
variety at that time, won the bulk of the prizes. 
Farmers everywhere began to catch the idea, and 
in a remarkably short length of time the appear- 
ance of Iowa corn was greatly improved. Thou- 
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found when they planted the seed there was prac- 
tically no difference between the progeny of this 
prize corn and their home corn, either in yield or 
appearance. I well remember my disappointment 
in planting a champion show ear in an ear-row 
test, in comparison with some forty more common 
ears of the same variety. The champion ear stood 
about twenty-fifth in its ability to yield, and from 
that day forward I became rather dubious about 
the utility of the show corn standards. In some 
states—Nebraska, for example—they have practi- 
cally discarded the show corn. If you talk with the 
Nebraska professors who formerly backed the corn 
show as to why they ceased to back it, they will tell 
you ot experiments where corn with shallow kernels 
and large cobs and low shelling percentage yielded 
as much as ears with small cobs, deep kernels and 
a high shelling percentage. They will tell you that 
se far as experimental data go, ears with a smooth 
dent yield as much or probably more than ears with 
the popular rough dent. They tell you that ears 
with fourteen or sixteen rows will ordinarily out- 
vield corn with eighteen or twenty rows, which is 
the customary number in show corn. The logic is 
so inexorable that anyone after talking with people 
who have actually experimented with the vielding 





power of corn, is in danger of being convinced that 
corn shows as at present conducted are a positive 
detriment. : 

There are cycles in all things, and the corm 
shows during the past two or three years have ap- 
parently been resting preparatory to pushing on 
with renewed vigor into increasing the yield of 
lowa corn. If looks are only a small part of the 
story in telling the yielding power of Iowa corn, 
why not push forward into a new type of corn show? 
Of course the old type of corn will not be discarded. 
Farmers will always like to see good ears of corn 
— which is a part of the aesthetic side of their lives, 
just as is the love of good paintings, or of beautiful 
sunsets. The pretty ear is not necessarily to be 
sneered at, simply because it is not always the 
best yielder. 

Most 'owa farmers ask just one thing of their 
corn—the greatest possible number of pounds of dry 
shelled corn per acre—the greatest possible amount 
of hog and cow feed. Looks mean nothing to a hog, 
and kernels from an ear with crooked rows and 2 
bare tip will produce as much pork as kernels from 
the best show ear that ever sold for $100. 

If it is impossible to tell much about the yield 
of corn by looking at it. whv shouldn’t the corn 
show branch out into a contest of a new kind? 
Some of the members of the Iowa Corn Growers’ As- 























sands of local varieties, with sociation have been talking 
their shallow kernels and =e ——___—_—_—_—_— about a yield contest under 
rather irregular rows, went " controlled conditions. For in- 
out of existence. jo DRIES Sa ee vee way gee | i stance, twenty-five farmers in 
Reid’s Yellow Dent, the i central Iowa might each send 
showy variety which came in in a peck of their corn to the 
as the result of Professor secretary of the Corn Grow- 
Holden’s work thru the corn ers’ Association, at Ames. 
shows, was also a splendid These twenty-five different 
vielder, and two times out of « kinds would be planted on 
three was decidedly superior pe the same soil, at the rate of 
to the local variety, not only 2 five kernels per hill, and lat- 
in looks, but also in yield. — er thinned down to three, the 
But Reid’s Yellow Dent, with 3 idea being to have each vari- 
all its merits, had one fault is ety working as nearly as pos- 
under fowa conditions, it was ea sible under identical condi- 
a little late; and in seasons . tions, with the same stand, 
like 1907, 1915 and 1917 would . soil, cultivation, ete. Which 
vield less sound corn per acre — — Be one of the twenty-five varie- 
than the old, unimproved va- f ties or strains would yield 
rieties. G d Ch ™ N bbi the most dry, shelled corn 
The state of Iowa owes an | ran ampions \ S. u Ins per acre? 
immense debt of gratitude to | ORN shows have done and are doing White. The pictures above and below | [ wish I knew the man 
Professor Holden and to the an immense amount of good, but in represent twenty nubbins that were grown whose corn had the yielding 
corn shows for introducing recent years Wallaces’ a in Polk county, Iowa. | power to come out on top in 
Reid’s Yellow Dent. And, in Farmer has been in- ’ To focus attention on | a test of this kind. I would 
addition, the corn shows have clined to wonder whether yielding power as the | be willing to pay him at the 
done much good in emphasiz- they are doing as much dominant factor in corn | rate of $50 a bushel, in order 
ing improved cultural meth on they eae b pret ee Pi rar gs i to get a start in such a high- 
ods all along the line. The aie ame rac Regge a eee | yielding strain of corn. Any 
men who have won prizes at We are printing here- owner of these champion man whose corn, as an aver- 
the corn shows have been some illustrations. The ears, and to the Illinois age of three years, outyielded 
obliged to maintain the fer- picture in the center experiment station, lo- other varieties by five bush- 
tility of their land, to select shows the grand cham- cated at Urbana, to co- els per acre, would have seed 
their seed early in the fall, pion twenty ears at the operate with us in mak- corn actually worth, for gen- 
and to store it properly over International Live Stock ing a test of the nubbins eral field planting, $30 per 
winter. Everything looking Exposition, held at Chi- and the champion ears. bushel. Of course, he probab- 
toward the greater yield of cago a couple of weeks ' “ W allaces Farmer will ly couldn’t sell it this high, 
sound comin lowe: hae bad since. These ears were grown in Shelby contribute $50 to defray the expenses of but we all know that a bush- 
the aturéy backing of the county, Indiana, and are supposedly fromthe test. Further details will be found el of seed corn will plant six 
: a high-yielding strain of Johnson County on page 2524. f a 
corn show people. acres, and that a strain of 
In spite of all the good ys corn which really does have 
things accomplished by the superior yielding power is 
corn shows. there has been a worth big money for general 
falling off in interest during field planting, and is almost 
the past five years. At any j priceless for breeding pur- 
rate, there is not the same } poses. 
general burning enthusiasm : | A yield contest under 
which was so prominent back : controlled conditions, where 
in 1904. People have begun all strains and varieties are 


to find that the yield of corn 
is not so closely leagued with 
the beautiful appearance of 
he seed ear as they once be- 
lieved. A pretty ear is often- 
times inferior in yield to an 
ear with crooked rows, a bare 
tip and a large cob. Many 
farmers paid long prices for SS 
prize winning samples, and } = = 
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given the same chance under 
the supervision of the Corn 
Growers’ Association, in ca- 
operation with the college au- 
thorities, would be quite ex- 
pensive. The Corn Growers’ 
Association could bear some 


of this exnvense, and perhaps 
a a Ease the college could bear some, 
| (Conciuded on page 


2524) 








I came into office, there were more than 
hundred and twenty-five independent 
of the state government. Some- 


WU poe 
one 
agencies 

times it was a board, sometimes a commission, and 


sometimes an individual official. Whatever form 
these agencies took, however, they were entirely 
independent of one another. Each was a law unto 
itself, answerable only to the governor. This sys- 
tem tended naturally toward inefficiency and extrav- 
agance. For, of course, it was impossible for the 
governor to supervise in any effective way these 
different agencies. Of late years it has been the 
fashion, when the state has taken on some new 
function of government, to create a board or com- 
mission to discharge that function. Places on such 
boards and commissions were very much sought 
after, because it was not expected that the members 
of these boards or commissions would give all their 
time to the state service. In fact, in very many 
instances they were not expected to give any sub- 
stantial part of their time to the state service, and 
could therefore carry on their private business at 
the same time. 

This seemed to me an expensive and a wasteful 
system of government. Upon examination it was 
found that these one hundred and twenty-five or 
more agencies naturally grouped themselves under 
nine heads. We therefore abolished all these inde- 
pendent boards, commissions and officials, save only 
those boards which exercised quasi-judicial or leg 
islative authority, namely, the Public Utilities Com 
mission, the Industrial Commission and the Civil 
Service Commission. The powers exercised by the 
numerous bodies above mentioned were distributed 
among nine departments of government, created by 
what is known as the civil administrative code. 
These nine departments are: The Department of 
Public Welfare, the Department of Public Works 
and Buildings, the Department of Public Health, 
the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Trade and Commerce, the Department of Labor, the 
Department of Mines and Minerals, the Department 
of Registration and Education, and the Department 
of Finance. 

Instead of putting boards and commissions at 
the heads of these departments, we put individuals. 
This was upon the theory that it is individuals who 
do things, and not boards or commissions. A board 
may be desirable for legislative or judicial powers, 
or as an advisory body. In practice, however, it is 
the individual always who takes the initiative. 
Hence, an individual was put at the head of each 
of these departments, and we called him director 
of the department. 

It may happen, however, that the head of a de 
partment, upon some important question of policy, 
would like the advice of able and experienced men 
upon that subject. We therefore provided advisory 
committees for this purpose. The members of these 
committees serve without pay. We have found 
that many of the ablest men in the state are per- 
fectly willing to serve upon an advisory committee 
without pay, altho they 
could not be induced to 
take a salaried position. 
In this way we avail 
ourselves of the best 
talent upon the various 
subjects of state ad- 
ministration within the 


state. All the officers, 
including heads of de- 
partments, under the 


administrative code, are 
required to give all of 
their time to the pub- 
lic service 

The civil adminis- 
trative code has been 
in operation now a lit- 
tle over two years. In 
results, it has sur- 
passed our expecta- 
tions. We now have at 
the seat of government 
nine responsible heads 
of departments in daily 
touch with the gover 
nor, who, therefore, can 
exercise a proper su 
pervision over the af 
fairs of the state: for 
each head of depart 
ment, in turn, is in con- 
stant touch with all the 
activities of that depart 


ment. Extravagance or 
incompetency is easily 
located | corrected. 
In I! is our legis- 
lature every two 
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State Government and Agriculture 


By FRANK O. LOWDEN 


Governor of Illinois. 





“While Illinois is great in commerce and manufac- 
tures, we still recognize that agriculture is her basic 
industry.”—Governor Lowden 


vears, and we therefore appropriate for two years 
in advance. In the winter of 1917, appropriations 
were made for the period commencing July 1, 1917, 
and ending June 30, 1919. Tho those appropriations 
were based upon pre-war prices and conditions that 
were very much more favorable than those which 
prevailed during the war, yet, at the a of the 
two years’ period there was an unexpended balance 
in every department of the government save one. 
That the government created under the civil ad- 
ministrative code functioned well is best shown 
by the fact that we went thru the entire period of 
the war without any extraordinary session of the 
general assembly. 

Among the departments created was the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The head of that department ex- 
ercises general supervision over the finances of 
the state. He provides a uniform system of book- 
keeping; he approves or disapproves of all vouch- 
ers; he is in constant touch with the financial af- 
fairs of the state. In addition, it is his duty to 
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prepare a budget of estimated expenditures and 
reecipts, to be submitted to each regular session of 
the general assembly. In the exercise of his general 
supervision over the expenditures of the state, he 
in effect begins the preparation of the budget a 
biennium in advance. That is, on the first of July, 
1917, in approving or disapproving vouchers and in- 
vestigating into financial conditions, he was gath- 
ering information all the while to enable him to in- 
telligently judge what the appropriations should be 
for the next biennium. Our last general assembly 
met in January of this year. The director of finance 
had a budget prepared for the general assembly 
when it met. That budget was submitted to me, and 
by me, in turn, transmitted to the general assembly. 
The old way was for each official who expended 
public money to make an estimate of what he de- 
sired and to submit that direct to the general as- 
sembly, without revision by anyone. He always 
asked for what he needed, and usually for more, 
and therefore the legislature, no matter how earn- 
estly it tried to meet its duty, had to guess at the 
amount of the appropriations. All this is changed 
in the budget system submitted by the director of 
finance. He had, in the first place, the information 
that he had acquired as to the needs of the various 
activities of the state in the exercise of his power of 
general supervision over the finances, and in addi- 
tion he had been able to investigate, himself, when 
a request was made by any official charged with 
the expenditure of money, as to the exact needs of 
the case. The budget thus submitted went before the 
appropriations committees of the house and the 
senate, and with very few changes was enacted into 
law. I haven't the slightest doubt that many mil- 
lions of dollars were saved to the state because of 
the budget prepared by the director of finance and 
submitted by me to the general assembly. The tax 
rate for state purposes in 1917 was 90 cents on the 
hundred dollars; in 1918 we were able to reduce this 
from 90 cents to 75 cents on the hundred dollars, 
due, as I have no doubt, to the increased economy 
under the civil administrative code. The rate for 
this year will be at least as low, and I believe that 
a further reduction will be possible. ‘ 

Formerly we had in this state many agencies 
relating to agriculture. They were scattered over 
the state, there was no supervision of them, and, 
therefore, they were much less efficient than they 
should have been. Considerable sums of money 
were expended, supposedly for the benefit of agri- 
culture, but there was little done by the state for 
that great interest. So, in the administrative code, 
we provided for a real Department of Agriculture. 
That department has at its head a director of agri- 
culture. The chief subordinate divisions of the de- 
partment are: Foods and dairies, animal industry, 
plant industry, game and fish, state fair, and chief 
veterinarian. Each of these divisions is under the 
management of a superintendent, who is directly 
answerable to the director of the department. All 
of the officials within the department have their 

offices at the capitol 








The strengthening of the State Department of Agriculture has been one of the important 


achievements of the Lowden administration. 





and devote their entire 


time to the duties of 
their offices. In this 
way it is possible for 


the state government to 
keep in direct touch 
with the agricultural in- 
terests of the state. The 
department, in fact, be- 
comes a central and ef- 
fective, agency for what- 
ever work the state is 
doing-for the agricul- 
tural and live stock in- 
terests. It codperates 
closely with the College 
of Agriculture, with the 
county farm bureaus, 
and with the various 
agricultural and _ live 
stock societies. I[t also 
has been found that the 
state much more effec- 
tively avails itself of the 
advantages of the De- 
partment of Agriculture 
at Washington’ thru 
this organization than 
it has been able to do 
before. It is a genuine, 
live, active and impor- 
tant department of the 
state government. 
There are many im- 
portant questions of 
policy upon which the 
officials in the de- (Con- 
cluded on page 2534) 
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E OCCASIONALLY find a man in the corn 
belt states who is of the opinion that with 
the continued use of pure-bred boars, such 

as has been the custom in the better herds of mar- 
ket hogs, there is no longer any use to continue the 
recording of hogs or to carry on what are commonly 
known as breeds for promotion work. To be sure, 
there is not the need for pure-breds in the corn belt 
that there is in some other sections of the country, 
but there is still ample room for improvement even 
in the best sections—and in a majority of the breed- 
ing herds which are furnishing the seed stock for 
the men who are raising “pork hogs.” 

There are too many breeders who are not will- 
ing to castrate the inferior boars which may or may 
not have a so-called “good pedigree.” They save 
these registered boars with the hope that some 
farmer will come along and want 
a “farmer’s boar” at a price per- 
haps below what the same pig 
would have brought as a barrow 
at the same age. There ought to 
to be no such thing as a “farm- 
er’s boar,” if we have arrived at 
that place in the breeding of hogs 
from which we can make no fur- 
ther advance, worthy of mention, 
thru the continuance of the reg- 
istered hog. 

Unfortunately, there are too 
many men who breed or buy ped- 
igreed scrubs. They feel that the 
fact that the hog has a pedigree 


insures its qualities. Unfortu- 
nately, such is not always the 
case. However, thru this wrong 
conception there are many hun- 
dreds of people who are misled 
annually in their purchases of 
hogs. At times they buy hogs 


which have a good pedigree sim- 
ply and solely because they may 
be cheap. Likewise we find that 
there is a far too great number of 
pure-bred hog raisers who will not 
send a hog to the shambles if it 
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THE PURE-BRED HOG SITUATION 


By W. J. CARMICHAEL 


Secretary National Swine Growers’ Association. 


head of hogs on January 1, 1919. In other words, 
there have been but three and one-half per cent as 
many hogs recorded in all times in this country 
as there were hogs in the United Staves at the first 
of this calendar year. 

During the year 1918 there were less than a third 
of a million hogs recorded by all of the record asso- 
ciations together. This is less than one-half of one 
per cent of the total number of hogs on farms at 
the end of the year. Of course there are thousands 
upon thousands of other hogs which are either eli- 
gible to registry or are really pure-breds on which 
no records have been kept, or for which all records 
have been lost. At any rate, the number of hogs 
recorded annually is so small in proportion to the 
number which we raise that the statistician would 
tell us that it is almost a negligible quantity. Col- 
lectively, the number is large, and their value is 
enormous. 

The numbers recorded in 
as reported by the different 
year 1918, are as follows: 


the different breeds, 
associations for the 


Berkshires ben, ae : Fe 16,540 
Chester Whites (including O. I. C.).. 27.742 
RUT IND 0 Sig oe ncn b-as 6 & Beane 122,286 
Hiempaenivres <2... 20 17.086 
MII foie nat a alk Werke ee 309 
UGE CR od naib n's Gano a oem 105,276 
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The shows of breeding hogs have been larger 
and better this year than they have ever been be- 
fore. In fact, the whole of the pure-bred hog busi- 
ness has enjoyed a growth and prosperity which 
has never hitherto been known. Township shows, 
county, state and national shows have been better 
than ever before without a single exception so far 
as we have learned. New breeders as well as the 
old-time showmen, who have not brought out any 
animals for years, have entered the ring with large 
strings of high-class animals. The increased inter- 
est doubtless is due to the fact that hogs have been 
selling at the highest known levels on the market, 
due in part to an insufficient supply to meet the 
demand. 

With the exception of a number of the boar sales 


—particularly in the late fall—hog sales have 
reached new levels, and hav 
made new records. There are a 
number of sales in which the av- 
erage price paid per animal hts 
been around the thousand-dollar 
mark, Individual sales lave 
reached figures which are aimost 
unbelievable. Back in the nine- 
ties there was a boom in certain 
lines of breeding among the Po- 
land Chinas, when prices like 


$3,600 for Look-Me-Over and $1,500 
for Chief Protection 2d were re- 
ported as the transfer prices for 


boars, began to put in their ap- 
pearance. A few years later the 
Berkshire fans began to lean to- 
ward prices of four figures, when 





Masterpiece was sold for 

and Star Masterpiece for 

and a half interest in Lord Pre- 
mier’s Rival for $4,000. The fol- 
lowers of the Duroc Jersey breed 
were a little slower to get the 
fever, but they followed in 1907, 
when Buddy K. 4th was sold at 


auction, struck off at $5,025. 
For a few there was 2 
temporary lull in the price race, 


years 








is recorded or eligible to registry, 
no matter how inferior an indi- 
vidual it may be. 

If one will but take time to compare the total 
number of hogs which have been recorded in the 
history of hog record associations to the number 
or hand in the country at any time, he will see the 
fallacy in conclusions in line with those who feel 
that we have reached the limit of good which can 
come from the continuance of the practice of re- 
cording hogs. Less than three million head of hogs 
have been registered with the twenty-odd record 
associations which have been recording hogs dur- 
ing the period beginning in 1875 and continuing to 
the first of January, 1919. It is of extreme interest 
to compare this figure—three million head—with 
the total number of hogs on farms at the beginning 
of the present calendar year. According to the 
estimates of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, we had on farms in the country, 75,587,000 





Breeding herds furnish the seed stock for men who are raising “pork hogs.” 


Spotted Poland Chinas .............. 10,450 
Ist ca 0 a! GWE e wae Sale ew iawn 1,291 
Bree ecid Bixee a tae bod 78 
Large Yorkshires (not obtained).... 
TR TO Ss oi ink casa Ca Se eeewee (None) 
Kentucky Red Berkshires (not ob- 
ee hing Certo! ea eee ee 
<8 er epee 


There were more hogs recorded in the year 1918 
than in any previous year, and, altho the records 
are not compiled as yet, it looks as if the growth 
in recording in 1919 is going to show a much greater 
increase over the preceding year than we have 
ever seen in the past. Some of the recording asso- 
ciations have reported increases of forty to fifty 
per cent over the work of 1918. 


There were 75,000,000 head of hogs on the farms of this country early in 1919, yet only a little less than one-half of one per cent of this number had been reg 
with Swine breeding associations during the previous year. 





like the calm before a storm. In 
1918 the storm broke again, when 
Wildwood Prince Jr., the sensa- 
tional Chester boar, was sold at $6,000, and the 
Poland, Gerstdale Jones, brought $6,600 at auction. 
Those prices were followed with a series of five- 
figure records. Epochal pigs, Berkshires, were sold, 
or traded, at $10,000, only to be followed closely by 
the sale of the Poland China, Colonel Jack, at 
$10,200, and the Duroc Jersey boar, Jack’s Top 
King, at the auction price of $10,500. It seemed 
that at that time a real race for records hid begun. 
Future developments seem to bear out the conclu- 
sion, for within a few months—in 191%—several 
Poland Chinas changed hands at repor «d prices 


far in excess of any previous records. nong the 
records were those established by The ‘lansman, 
at $15,000; Mabel’s Jumbo, with certain breeding 
guarantees, at $18,000, and Evolution, ; $25,200. 


ered the 


At this time, the Duroc Jerseys again e: 








‘tered 
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race, when Jack’s Orion King went to Mississippi 
at the reported record price of $32,000. Within a 
few months this record was approximated but not 
quite equaled when Designer, a prominent Poland 
boar, was reported to have changed hands at $30,000. 

These prices which have just been cited are 
somewhat in line with the general price tendency 
during the same period, but at the same time they 
have been enlarged somewhat, due to the breed 
rivalry, and may or may not represent the real 
improvement in the hogs which the best breeders 
are raising. The prices which have been paid 
for these and other high-class breeding hogs have 
been used to a great extent in advertising the ani 
mals. If price always represented the true quality 
el the individuals, it would be well and correct to 
so do. But in some cases we can not help but feel 
that the prices have been in part paid for the effect, 
rather than altogether according to the true merits 
of the animals involved in the transfer. In con- 
sidering prices, the writer is reminded of a state 
ment of W. M. McFadden, who is perhaps the most 
widely known hog man in the United States, who 
once remarked: “When there is a tendency to ad- 
vertise price as the big factor in the hog business, 
just then real breed promotion is sure to suffer and 
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common-sense business methods are lost sight of.” 
The outlook for an outlet of our surplus of pork 
products thru the markets at foreign ports caused 
the market price of hogs at all of the killing and 
packing centers to rise, during the winter, spring 
and early summer, to levels previously untouched. 
However, the outlet was not as great or as perma- 
nent as was anticipated, partially due to the differ- 
ence in foreign exchange, as well as the inability 
of some countries to get unlimited, or almost un- 
limited foreign credit. The result was that during 
the late summer and early autumn months, hog 
prices tobogganed further and more rapidly than 
they had ever done in history. This crash came 
at a very inopportune time for the men who were 
holding public sales at the time the market reached 
its lowest level of the year. The sudden drop 
caused many farmers to get panicky and sell their 
sows, with the intention of getting out of the hog 
business, or to stay in it on a moderate scale with 
a few better sows than they ordinarily kept. This 
tendency to liquidate caused a decrease in the de- 
mand for boars, which in turn set lower levels than 
had been expected, in manv of the sales in which 
there were a large number of boars. The demand 
for sows and gilts apparently was well maintained 
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during the entire season of fall sales, and boar de- 
mands increased in many localities after it seemed 
that the hog market was again more stable than 
it had been for a few months. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there are more 
hogs in the country than we have ever had at the 
same time of the year, and that the foreign market 
conditions have not been as active as we had ex- 
pected, we can not help but feel that everything 
points to a continued good hog market for the next 
year at least. The home demand for fresh pork 
products has been very keen, and the willingness 
of consumers to purchase lard and cured pork con- 
tinues on such a basis that there seems to be no 
real reason to assume that hogs will sell at very 
low levels for the next twelve months. Generally 
speaking, the demand for registered hogs has fol- 
lowed rather closely the market tendencies. We 
therefore should expect to see a strong demand for 
bred sows in the winter sales. Unless the old 
breeders, together with the thousands of new ones, 
have a superabundance of mediocre sows to sell, 
we ought to see a good general sale average. There 
is always a demand for the top animals, either sows 
or boars, and it is the commoner class of either sex 
which tends to drag down the market. 


The Returned Soldier Searches for Land 


was signed. Time lay heavy on our hands, for 
we were waiting our turn to go home, and most 
o? us wanted to try some other line of money-mak- 
ing. Someone suggested taking up claims and ap- 
plying the time spent in the army as homesteading. 
Cook Kenton had spent several summers on the 
Shoshone irrigation project at Powell, Wyoming, 
and was very enthusiastic about its possibilities. 
From his highly-colored descriptions we were led to 
believe that a man could go out there with a few 
hundred dollars and in three or four years own a 
good farm. Another chap told the same story about 
idaho, and still another had a father who wanted 
him to go to the Imperial Valley, in California. 
About two weeks after I received my discharge 
from the army, I started west. After investigating 
for three weeks around Los Angeles, it seemed that 
with the original high price for the land and the 
heavy apnual expense of water, water assessments 
and taxes, some other location would offer better 
opportunities. Hog ranches pay there pretty well, 
but land costs from $400 to $800 per acre, with an 
apnual water and tax expense of from $8 to $12 per 
acre. Three to four sows, with their offspring, can 
be pastured on alfalfa for ten months, and the other 
twe months on the growing barley. Each sow 
raises two litters a vear, and they have large litters 
when given good care. The barley is harvested 
early, and the ground planted to kafir corn. The 
barley runs from forty to sixty bushels per acre and 
the kafir corn not so good. The fattened hogs sell 
for about a dollar per hundred below the 


ign search started overseas, after the armistice 


Chicago market. ——— 


From Los Angeles I went to the Impe- 
rial Valley There most of the farms are 
larger than in Iowa. In the northern part of 
the valley more grain is grown than other 
crops, but in the central and southern part 
cotton and alfalfa are also grown. Wheat 
runs from as low as sixteen bushels per acre 
to as high as sixty-five, and barley from 
thirty to eighty bushels. Grain is harvested 
with a combined harvester, and then the 
ground is thoroly disked and planted to 
kafir corn. All grain that goes to outside 
markets brings a little less than our fowa 
grain, for the wheat is soft and the demand 
for barley is not great enongh to bring the 
price quite up to onrs. 

Land sells for from $100 to $200 per acre 
and is the only place on my trip where land 
didn’t have an inflated value. The annual 
expense per acre for taxes, water and water 
assessments runs from $7 to $10. The ditch 
es are large, and one man can irrigate forty 
acres a day easily. Grain requires an irriga- 
tien every seven to ten days, and alfalfa ev- 
ery twelve to fourteen days. There is so = 
much sediment in the water that the ditches = \ 
have to be cleaned three times a year. Much « 
of the drinking water is taken from the 
ditches. They have to filter and cool the 
water to drink it. There are some artesian 
wells about 2.0600 feet deep, but the water 
from these is uncomfortably warm and alka- 
line. 

One has to be careful in the valley not to 


get a farm with alkali on it. In most places 
drainag ditches are put in the lowest parts 
of the m, to prevent water standing on 
the la nd thus causing alkali to come to 
the s Another thing one must look 
out f not to be too close to the main 
ditcl they sometimes break, causing 
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great damage to crops. Then if you are at the end 
of the ditches, your water supply is so small that 
you can not supply more than twenty-five or thirty 
acres a day with water. 

From the Imperial Valley, I went to Tulare 
county, about half way between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, and looked at land from Pixley to 
Fresno. In the lower part of the county, grain and 
alfalfa are raised, some grain being raised by dry 
farming, but that never produces so well. Where 
irrigation is used, they have their own pumping 
plants, which run continuously for seven months. 
During the other five months they have an average 
of about eight inches of rainfall, enough to start 
the different crops on their way. 

Land vaiues range from $150 to $300 per acre 
for alfalfa ground to from $760 to $800 per acre 
for grapes, and $1,000 to $2,500 for the groves. The 
towns are progressive, and are connected by good 
roads, over which they have good stage lines. 

Leaving Tulare county, I passed thru the north- 
ern part of California, Oregon and western Wash- 
ington, all of which was very dry and seemed less 
progressive than the other places I had visited. 

In eastern Washington, around the city of Yaki- 
ma, there was a very rich irrigated valley. ° There 
they used binders, and the grain looked as if it 
would make thirty to thirty-five bushels of wheat 
and about sixty bushels of oats. The alfalfa that 


was cut would make about one and a half tons per 
acre. 

Wishing to see the Shoshone project, I only 
stayed in the Yakima district one day. The first I 
saw of the Shoshone district was the huge reservoir, 
ten miles long and four miles wide at the widest 
part. The dam that stores this water is 310 feet 
high. . 

The project is a comparatively new one, and 
they said that only during the last two years the 
land vaiues had gone up to the present level. Some 
land near Powell, Wyoming, about the center of 
the district, has sold for $425, and land is bringing 
$200 several miles from the railroad. Seven years 
ago, most of this land was open to homesteading, 
the government charging $70 per acre, giving the 
purchaser twenty years to pay it in, and the only 
additional expense is the cost of the ditches. Be- 
sides this, they have a charge of a dollar per acre 
per year for what they call “O. and M.”—or opera- 
tion and maintenance, and as very few had used 
over two irrigations, their water charge was less 
than fifty cents per acre. In any ordinary year, 
their annual expense per acre is less than two 
dollars. 

In that district there seems to be a strata of 
rock that comes te the surface causing what they 
call boggy land, and usually bringing the alkali to 
the surface: these spots will mire down a horse at 
times. Some tiling is done to remedy this, and also 
some open drainage ditches. When it is possible, 
the waste water is directed back into the main 

ditches, avoiding any useless waste. The 





of the farmers of our country 


for us. but for a world in arms. 
They gave them to us with sound bodies and clean 
They made excellent soldiers—steady, brave and reli- 
The farmer played his part in the war un- 
selfishly and well, and in our consideration of the problems 
which follow the war, we must see to it that their reasonable 
demands receive full and careful consideration, for the farmer 
stands at the very foundation of the Republic. 
a sound and sane Americanism, for One Flag, One Language, 
One Loyalty—an undivided loyalty to the American people.” 


to war. 
souls. 
able at all times 








AJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD, who trained at Camp 
Funston thousands of corn belt farm boys for service in 
the war, sends this Christmas message to our readers: 


“I am glad to express my sincere appreciation of the work 
They threw their whole energy =2 He was of the same opinion that I was about 
into the successful conduct of the war, producing food not only = 
They cheerfully sent their sons = 





He stands for 


ditches seldom need cleaning more than 
once a year. 
= Usually the first year they double disk 
the raw land, after dragging a railroad iron 
over the sage brush and burning it. In the 
spring, wheat or oats are sown, and, as they 
average about seven inches of rain a year, 
= they have most of the spring to run their 
= ditches. In the summer they irrigate all they 
= can and spend their spare time the next five 
= years with a scraper, leveling the land, so 
= that it all takes water. When the land is 
2 entirely leveled on the Shoshone project, a 
E man can irrigate about twenty acres a day. 
All government land is taken up around 
Powell, but recently a new district was 
opened up east of Powell, but under the 
same water right, the land costing $30 per 
acre, with twenty years given to pay it in, 
each man filing on the piece wanted, and 
the winners being determined by lottery. 
On my way from Frannie, a town in this 
new district to be opened up, to Billings, 
Montana, I met Hall, one of the fellows of 
our oki outfit, on his way back to Iowa. 
Soon after getting his discharge, he went to 
Powell, on the strength of the recommenda- 
tion of Cook Kenton. Finding everything 
taken up, he drove a truck on the new pro- 
ject, to learn all he could about the country. 
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small capital not being sufficient in that 
= country, and said he wouldn’t pioneer there 
if they would give him the whole thing. 
= Another one of the fellows went to Idaho 
= and bought some land under a similar water 
project, for $300 per acre. Others have 
waited until our return to get a general 
idea of our various opinions. Of the twelve 
or thirteen men who wished to make a 
change to the west, the one who went to 
Idaho is the only one to stay. 
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ISSOURI’S most happily developed rural 
community—the country commonwealth of 
Harmony, with its own rural high school, its 

farmers’ Chautauqua, its annual home-comings, its 
winter-night meetings, its social clubs, athletic 
teams, band and orchestra, its community spirit, 
good roads and standardized pure-bred cattle—is 
but the product of a country church which works 
seven days a week. It is the ideal of a resident 
pastor, the Rev. Charles R. Green, whose ten years 
of work in this neighborhood has hammered with 
cumulative force on the principle that the church 
must make its good influence felt in every phase 
of the community life. 

The dust of one hundred neglected Sabbaths 
rested on the pulpit of this country church only ten 
years ago. For two years this Protestant Methodist 
rural charge had been without a pastor, and the 
church—a very good building and nearly new— 
stood there, silent, neglected and disheartening to 
the small congregation, whose resources had been 
strained, under a spasmodic burst of fervor, to build 
it. It housed neither church nor Sunday school, and 
witnessed no expression of religious life or com- 
munity spirit. 

These truths, unpleasant as they may be, are 
well for us to know; they should encourage other 
disheartened congregations—who might have sup- 
posed, without them, that Harmony’s present pros- 
perity is but the fortunate condition of an unusual 
colony in a favored land. 

There was no community spirit in this Nodaway 
county township ten years ago 
Its people were not then and are 
not now any smarter or richer or 
better than the farm folks of a 
thousand other rural communi- 
ties. There are among them 
owners and renters, good farm- 
ers and croppers, boosters and 
knockers. 

Preacher Green remarks dry- 
ly that he thinks the knockers 
were put ’most everywhere in 
the world, just to keep the ideal- 
ist’s feet down to earth, so his 
head won’t go sailing off in the 
clouds. For it is Preacher Green’s 
theory that the idealist, to ever 
amount to anything, must be ev- 
erlastingly a worker, too. 

And so it happened ten years 
ago, when this practical preacher 
received a call from the presi- 
dent of this district, and from 
this particular congregation, to 
reopen this country church, that 
he was not dismayed when he 
found it located twelve miles 
from the county-seat, in a remote 
country neighborhood, where the 
3aptists and Presbyterians con- 
siderably outnumbered the mem- 
bers of his own little congrega- 
tion. Instead of wishing that his 
flock were larger and richer, and 
that there were no absentee 
landlords and bad roads and dis- 
maying distances to interfere with his prospects 
of success, he went merrily to work among these 
folks, with one idea fixed very definitely in his 
mind: “There are enough Christians in each commu- 
nity properly to support a community church—if they 
are Christian enough.” 

And holding fast to this belief, he put on work- 
ing clothes and became a factor in the workaday 
life of all the folks in his community. He repaired 
the church and parsonages fences, mowed the weeds 
and worked for his neighbors. He wore overalls 


if 
y 
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and a slouch hat, and rolled up his sleeves. He 
didn’t encourage folks to call him “Reverend,” and 


An afternoon at the Harmony Chautauqua. 


There’s a Chance for the Country Church 


By A. A. JEFFREY 


he came shortly to be spoken of freely and affec- 
tionately as “the Preacher.” He raised chickens, 
made garden, and assembled the makings of a small 
dairy herd of Jerseys—did the best he could in an 
honest and industrious way to supplement the $600 
a year that his church had agreed to pay him. 

Making his own qualities as a man more impor- 
tant than his prerogatives as a preacher, he soon 
had the best of the argument when he tried to show 
that being a Christian is more important than being 
a Methodist or a Baptist or a Presbyterian. He 
preached and talked and lived a gospel that was 
good for an individual or a community. 

When he said to Ben Cox: “Some of the church 
folks are going to get together Saturday morning 
and fix the Lawson culvert, and the women folks 
will prepare dinner. Won’t you folks come?” Why 
Ben Cox came, of course. Now Ben was a Baptist, 
from a family of Baptists, and had formerly at- 
tended worship at Maryville, eight miles from his 
farm; but when he found the country preacher 
preaching good roads and clean living instead of 
sacraments, he chose to attend church four miles 
nearer home, where he could go once a week instead 
of once a month. And he has continued one of the 
mainstays in the community and in the church and 
Sunday school. Neither the church nor Ben has had 
to change beliefs; both are living a broader Chris- 
tian life and doing a more effective service than 
ever they did in other days. 








neighborhood, it was only a step to dragging the 
roads, and soon the church and its growing inflv- 
ence had instituted a good roads movement and 
brought from the state highway department an en- 
gineer to lay out a comprehensive plan for highway 
improvement. The roads of the community were 
graded uniformly—twenty-six feet from gutter to 
gutter—and were well crowned and faithfully 
dragged. Soon the community had its regular drag- 
ging days, when “Harmony church folks” would 
turn out in force and smooth up the roads, clean 
the ditches and mow the weeds, while the wives 
and mothers and sweethearts met at the church to 
fix a big community dinner. More and more were 
added to the group which happily called themselves 
“Harmony church folks.” 

And always there was the understanding, im- 
plied or expressed, that this was really the church’s 
work, that the good Lord wished folks to have bet- 
ter roads, so they could come oftener to church 
and so that they might in all their goings and com- 
ings be more efficient and more happy. 

For the young men of the community, The 
Preacher organized a baseball team, and there was 
no more genuine baseball fan in the neighborhood 
than this same preacher. He played and coached 
and rooted in just as whole-souled a fashion as he 
preached and taught in the Sunday school. And of 
course the baseball boys were faithful to The 
Preacher’s Sunday school class. 

And there came into being a band and orchestra 
with The Preacher himself leading and playing 

with the best of them. And for 








A community church that works seven days a week—Harmony church, Nodaway Co., Mo. 


“In this I had the satisfaction of finding most of 
the people «-pen-minded,” says Mr. Green. “A great 
many were willing to enter at once into active work 
for the betterment of the community, and while 
our church is known as a Methodist church, we 
have as many Baptists and Presbyterians in our 
church as we have Methodists—in fact, slightly 
more. The reason that this community church is 
Methodist is because this was the existing church 
in the community. Therefore, we did the only ra- 
tional thing, we used the institution that we already 
had to work with.” 

From repairing the culverts and bridges in the 





the men—-old and young—there 
was formed a gun club, with tur- 
key shoots arranged for the day 
before Thanksgiving. And always 
there was the happy assurance 
that clean fun and good music 
and frequent association were 
just as much a means toward 
right living as good roads and 
other week-day activities of Har- 


mony church. For it was al- 
ways in the name of Harmony 
church that these things were 
done. 


And naturally it became im- 
mediately necessary to order a 
lot of purple and white pennants, 
bearing the name, “Harmony,” to 
be displayed at athletic and so- 
cial events, and to be carried on 
the farm motor cars whenever 
they visited the county-seat or 
places in the next county, or 
across the line in Iowa. 

“Let folks know we’re on the 
map,” said The Preacher, and the 
motion carried unanimously with- 
out the formality of a vote. And 
there came into being a well-de- 
fined community spirit. 

Tennis courts were laid out, 
and these country young folks 
very happily forgot the attrac- 
tions of the town, twelve miles 
away—it was much nicer after 
work to spend an hour or so at their own athletic 
grounds near Harmony church. 

“It’s the only way,” explains Mr. Green. “The 
church must lead in every phase of the community 
life, in the work and play of its people as well as 
in their worship. Otherwise it will inevitably let 
the bars down, and influences not entirely whole- 
some will take possession of the field. The moment 
the country church withdraws its own influence 
from any phase of the community life, it loses 
prestige and narrows the possibilities of the abiding 
good that it may do in the lives of its people. 

“That is why I have (Concluded on page 2532) 
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THE BASIS FOR CORN BETTERMENT 


By D. F. JONES 


Department of Plant Breeding, Connecticut Agricultural Experi 
IVE = Score cards have been pro 
posed to aid in choosing the 
best ears for seed. Careful in 


vestigation has never shown any 
appreciable correlation between 
ear characters and yield other 
than mere size. Naturally, the 
largest and finest appearing 
should be selected for 
planting. To produce such ears, 


ears 








Inbred parent strains are in the boxes on the extreme left and right. 
f reneration cross oft 


left one of the center boxes is the first 
inbreds The other center box is the 
cross and is not so good 


. OW domesticated animal and cultivated 
plants have been changed from the condition 


in which they existed in the wild is largely 


unwritten history. jut in the amelioration of all 
these useful forms of life, selection has been the 
symbol of success. Primitive man chose his ani 
mals and plants to meet his needs and fancies. His 


judgment was based solely upon the appearance of 
the individuals picked out. Selection based upon 
appearance remained the only means of improve- 
ment until comparatively recent times 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
when the now celebrated breeds of live stock began 
to be built up, there was a radical change in the 
method of selection. This was the introduction of 
the pedigree record system of breeding, and was 
largely responsible for the quick rise to popularity 
and fame of such well-known breeds as the Short 
horns, Herefords, Percherons, Southdowns and Berk- 
The materials out of which these and other 
great breeds were made existed long before this 
time, but systems of mating which took into con- 
sideration rather than appearance, as ap- 
plied by such men as Bakewell, Colling, Tompkins 
and many others, largely responsible for the 
great advancements which have taken place in the 
live stock world in the past two hundred years 
The essential purpose of a pedigree record sys 


centuries, 


shires. 


ancestry 


are 


tem is to base judgment upon performance rather 
The ability to produce, con- 


than appearance alone. 
been 


sistently, offspring of desired 
long recognized as the most valuable quality of any 
sire. Poultrymen have also realized that while 
“fine feathers may make fine birds,” they do not 
always indicate good layers. Poultry breeders have 
endeavored to select for high egg production, and 
have kept trap-nest records of individual hens so as 
to be able to ability to lay. As long as 
selection is based on the performance of the hen 
The ability of the cock 
is equally 
the Maine 


qualities has 


detect 


alone, progress is not sure 
to produce hens of high laying capacity 
important, as the results at 
experiment station. 

When it is desired to apply these principles al 
ready proved in animal breeding to plant betterment, 
there is a different situation to be dealt with. On 
account of the low value of the individual plant, a 
pedigree record system as used for animal matings 
The fact that the two sexes are 


shown by 


is not practicable 
combined in plants enters as a complicating feature. 
Altho many plants are regularly self-fertilized, oth- 
ers are dependent upon continued cross-fertilization 
for normal growth, and in that respect are similar 
to bi-sexual animals. 

Corn is a good example of a plant which seem- 
ingly demands cross-pollination to insure maximum 
vigor. In order to apply a pedigree record system 
as used for animals to corn breeding, it would be 
necessary to individual plants in the field 
before flowering, to be used as seed parents, and 
individual plants as pollen parents. Pollination 
would have to be made by hand, in order to exclude 
undesired pollen. Even then there would be a hope- 
less handicap in the fact that the chief character 
aimed at, namely, production of grain, can not be 


select 


estimated accurately until after fertilization has 
taken place. 
On account of these natural obstacles, the im 


provement of corn, the most valuable crop in Amer 


ica, still depends upon the primitive method of 
selection based upon appearance. No matter how 
fine an ear of corn may look, there is no way of 


estimating the qualities of the plants which supplied 
the pollen to fertilize the seeds on that ear. One 
can be certain that the pollen will be almost wholly 
from plants of medium value, since it is a matter 
of chance from whence the fertilizing grains come. 
Would animal breeders be content to only 
the dams, paying no attention whatever to the sires? 
The stringent laws against the free ranging of un- 
castrated males are evidence of the importance at- 
tached to that side 


select 


of the family tree. 


second generation 


the mother plant has been en- 

dowed with a good hereditary 

The constitution and a favorable op- 

oo a portunity to grow. The fortu- 

nate environment is never 

passed on to the progeny, but 

the valuable heredity tends to be, altho it may be 


nullified by the poor qualities brought in by pollen 
from mediocre plants. 

The ear-to-row methods of corn breeding have 
been steps in the right direction, since they have 
attempted to base selection upon performance rath- 
er than appearance. Such systems have never gone 
very far, for the reason that choice is made after 
fertilizaton has taken place at random, whereas, to 
hold out hope of decided improvement, judgment 
must be passed befcre mating takes place, as in 
animal breeding practice. Moreover, the ear-to-row 
method has brought in another complicating feature 
Close selection causes an increase in the number of 
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Center stalk is a cross of the other two types and com- 
bines their strong points. Stalk on left is weak on 
account of pale green color, and the stalk on the 
right is a dwarf. Center stalk gets good size from 

nd color from the other, and vigor from the 

mere fact of crossing. 


one { 


related individuals, which brings about a reduction 
in vigor due to inbreeding. 

What is needed is a method of selection which 
will make possible a reliable estimate of the hered- 
ity values of the male as well as the female, and 
which will get around the disastrous effects of in 
breeding. Such a system is at hand in selection in 
self-fertilized lines, and this has proved its value 
in the course of long-continued inbreeding experi 
ments with corn. 

In order to understand this system fully, it is 
necessary to review briefly the results of self-fer- 
tilizing corn and present knowledge in regard to the 
significance of inbreeding. 

When ordinary varieties of 
tilized (the most intense kind 
of inbreeding), there always re- 


corn are self-fer- 





t Statior 
nent Station. 


yield there has been a showing up of weak and 
abnormal plants, many of which could not reproduce 
themselves and so perished. Albino plants lacking 
the green coloring matter in the leaves entirely or 
partially, barren plants, aborted seeds, dwarf plants 
and others lacking proper root support so that the 
plants can not stand upright, all these and more 
have appeared in the process of inbreeding. Most 
o: these characters incapacitated the plants for 
seed production, and the plants so handicapped were 
lost by the wayside. 

The result is beneficial, because the surviving 
strains are thus freed from much undesirable hered- 
ity. As long as continued cross-pollination takes 
place, these family skeletons remain hidden from 
sight, since the normal growth factors tend to domi- 
nate over unfavorable factors. Such undesirable 
forms appear regularly in every field of corn, but 
in small numbers. Self-fertilization causes like fac- 
tors to come together, so that weaknesses are shown 
up and must stand or fall on their own merits. The 
plants of any one strain finally all come to have 
exactly the same heredity as the reduction in vigor 
ceases. Such plants are remarkably uniform; one 
individual being like another as long as each has an 
equal opportunity to grow. 

The reason why such pure types are less vigor- 
ous and productive than the original heterogeneous 
variety is due to the fact that each strain has fewer 
of the favorable growth factors than when all were 
kept crossed together. When two inbred strains 
are crossed, size and rate of growth are at once re- 
gained, because the hybrid has twice as many favor- 
able units of heredity helping it in its development 
as either parental strain possesses alone. 

Let us take a concrete illustration, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph: A plant with golden 
chlorophyll, which is weak because it lacks the full 
amount of green coloring matter, is crossed with a 
small dwarf plant. Neither parent is able to pro- 
duce seed abundantly. Their hybrid, however, has 
neither of the handicaps which retarded the growth 
f its two parents, because it has inherited the best 
from both. The golden plant has contributed the 
ability to grow to normal height, while the dwarf 
plant has given the normal green coloring matter 
from which food is manufactured. The hybrid there- 
fore grows vigorously and is normal in every way. 
The undesired characters, chlorophyll deficiency 
and dwartness, are present in the hybrid, but they 
are suppressed for the time being. They will re- 
appear in a definite proportion of plants in the 
next generation, so that the second generation will 
not give as good results on the whole as the first 
generation, of which all plants are alike and all are 
nermal. 

Such an may be used to portray the 
situation in open-pollinated field of corn. 
Many weak, abnormal, disadvantageous characters 
are present which retard growth whenever chance 
mating produces the opportunity for them to show 
forth. Therefore, self-fertilization, which makes 
them appear, is a potent agency for improvement, 
since by that means they can be surely eliminated. 
When the purified inbred strains are crossed, the 
first generation hybrid plants are as uniferm as 
their parental strains, and many times more pro- 
ductive. Such a cross is shown in the photograph on 
the next page. Note the evenness in height, size 
and conformation of the ears, and the place and 
position where they are held on the plant. Picture 
a field of such plants, in which every individual 
is like another, L-rring unfavorable situation and 
accidents during growth; a field in which there are 
no barren plants and no abnormal ears. With a per- 
fect stand from such a field one can expect maxi- 
mum yields. If every plant produced even one half- 
pound ear, a yield of one hundred bushels per acre 
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sults an immediate reduction in 
size of growth and vield of 
grain. The drop in vigor is rapid 
in the but 
after about eight years it comes 
to a stop and from then on there 
is no further reduction, no mat- 
ter how many generations 
fertilization is continued 
In an experiment carried on 
at the Connecticut agricultural 
experiment station, a variety of 
Leaming which produced fron 
eighty to ninety bushels of corn 
per acre at the start, after nine 
years of self-fertilization vielded 
only from twenty to forty bush- 
Along with this decrease in 


first several years, 


self 


els. 








two outside hills. 





Inbred corn in the three inside hills as compared with norma! corn in th: 


Pennsy ivania station 
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could be had. Yet most ears of corn exhibited at 
the corn shows weigh more than a pound apiece. 
But every corn grower knows that the grain he 
puts into the crib looks far different from that on 
display for prizes. Exhibition specimens represent 
the very few among thousands. Self-fertilization, 
by ridding a corn field of much of the trash and 
enabling every plant to contribute an equal share 
toward production, is a valuable and practicable 
means of increasing yields. 

But to put corn breeding upon the highest plane 
of efficiency, something more than merely an elim- 
ination of the worst is needed. What is desired is 
a method whereby the very best that is now present 
in cultivated varieties of corn can be separated 
out and used as the basis for new and better kinds 
of corn. Selection in self-fertilized lines offers a 
workable means of discovering the most valuable 
inheritance in any variety of corn. While self- 
fertilization is bringing a variety of corn to uniform- 
ity and constancy, selection has the opportunity to 
find those hereditary characters which produce the 
greatest development. When uniform strains have 
been secured, after about six generations of self- 
fertilization, further selection is useless because all 
plants come to have the same hereditary construc- 
tion. 

Altho the inbred plants themselves are small 
and unproductive, they give astonishing yields 
when they are crossed. This has been absolutely 
demonstrated. 

Not all hybrids are equally productive. Their 
ability to grow depends upon the good fortune 
which has attended the selection process during the 
reduction to uniformity and constancy. It is there- 
fore seen that inbreeding and crossing have no 
value in themselves, but self-fertilization makes 
possible a means of estimating the heredity values 
of both sexes, something that heretofore has never 
been done with corn. Crossing furnishes the op- 
portunity for the best characters to express them- 
selves. As a system of breeding, selection in self- 
fertilized lines offers results in proportion to how 
extensively and skillfully it is applied. 

Hand pollination is easily accomplished with 
corn, altho it necessitates considerable tedious work 
that must be done at the right time. The ear is 
enclosed in an ordinary eight-pound paper bag, just 
before the silks appear. At the same time, the bag 
is also placed over the tassel to collect pollen. A 
few days later, as soon as the silks are well out. 
the bags are removed and 
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gain, because their bad heredity passes out with 
them. Other strains will be so poor that it will 
seem best to discontinue them. Here is where there 








is a great need for further investigation. Altho 
the best strains, as a rule, give the best results 
when crossed, this is not always true, and many 


extremely weak plants may have valuable charac- 
ters which are expressed only in proper combina- 
tions. Skill in discrimination in inbred strains will 
undoubtedly be gained as experience with such 
plants is acquired. 

After a certain number of strains have finally 
been obtained which show no further loss, it is 
then necessary to test them in different combina- 
tions. This is a big undertaking if many strains 
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These inbred nubbins did not seem to be promising 
seed corn material 
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Yet crossed with these other inbred ears of equally 
poor appearance— 
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Much remains to be worked out in regard to 
the best methods of carrying on selection, the most 
important characters which should determine choice 
and the quickest and surest means of finding the 
most desirable combination. A whole new field of 
investigation lies open to those who are interested 
in corn improvement. 

When two inbred strains are crossed, the result- 
ing hybrid must start from the small seeds pro- 
duced on the weak parent plant. This constitutes 
a handicap which the hybrid is not always able to 
overcome, and this has been responsible for most 
of the failures to realize the full value of such first 
generation crosses. This handicap is gotten rid of 
by again crossing two different hybrids. If the four 
strains which go into such a doubly crossed com- 
bination are all diverse in hereditary construction, 
hybrid vigor is retained at the maximum, and since 
the plants are then able to start from large, well- 
developed seeds grown on vigorous mother plants, 
maximum yields are possible. However, it is neces- 
sary to determine the value of the combination first 
by trial. When a good one is once secured, it can 
always be had as long as the same strains are 
brought together in the proper way. 

There is, therefore, now available a method of 
corn breeding which holds out the hope of greater 
vields than obtained in any other way. Time and 
effort are required to secure these results. The 
system is complex and is not available to the gen- 
eral farmer, but should be taken up by the experi- 
ment stations and more progressive seed growers. 

Great increases in the yielding capacity are not 
to be looked for by any method of improvement. 
Corn has been grown and selected for thousands 
of years, and has already reached a plane of effi- 
cieney hardly approached by any other plant. It 
produces a greater amount of stored food in propor 
tion to total weight than possibly any other species. 
There is a limit somewhere beyond which it is not 
possible to go. But the results so far secured prove 
that an appreciable advance in production is certain. 
Possibly a ten per cent increase, or even five per 
cent as a general consequence is all that may be 
expected, but it is well worth striving for. At the 
Connecticut agricultural experiment station, the 
best double cross yielded one hundred and seven- 
teen bushels of dry shelled grain per acre. This 
combination surpassed the yield of the single cross- 
es used in producing it by twenty per cent, and out- 
vielded the better of the two varieties from which 
the strains originated by 





the pollen is poured over = 
the silks. The bag is then a 
put back in place over the 
ear, in order to exclude the 
pollen from other plants, 
and it should be kept on for 
a period of at least two 
weeks. 

For the purpose of apply- 
ing the system, all that is 
mecessary is to pick out a 
number of the strong and 
and vigorous plants growing 
in the field, before flower- 
ing, and self-pollinate them. 
As large a number as pos- 
sible of these plants should 
be thus self-pollinated, as it 
is not possible to determine 


good seed production until 
maturity. 
At the proper time dur- 


ing the fall, the best of the 
ears are selected for plant- 
ing the following. spring. 
Each of the self-pollinated 
ears is to be planted in a 
row, and certain of the 
plants are to be again hand 
pollinated. The best of these 
plants should be chosen in 
every case, and as many of 
them should be hand pollin- 
ated as can be done, in or- 
der to base selection on as 
large an amount of material as possible. One 
ear is to be selected as the progenitor of each line 
each year. 

This procedure is to be continued for at least 
six years, or until no further loss of size is notice- 
able and all the plants in any one line become alike. 
During this period, selection should be made as 
vigid as possible. Great diversity will be noted be- 
tween the several strains descended from the dif- 
ferent plants at the start. Some will be tall, some 
short; some dark green, others light; there will be 
plants with many and with few suckers; with well- 
developed brace roots and without. Some ears will 
have flat cobs, others round; some with regular 
rows and some irregular. These differences in de- 





tails will extend to all parts of the plant and be ap- 
parent in very minor features. 

Many plants and some strains will be wholly 
incapable of further propagation at various points 
in the reduction process. 


Their loss is the others’ 








They produced corn whose every stalk bore a good ear of remarkable uniformity in 
weight and conformation. 


are available. It can be accomplished most quickly 
by putting all the strains in an isolated plot, using 
one of them as a pollinator and detasseling all the 
others before pollen is shed. By using several plots 
for a number of years, choice can be narrowed down 
to a few combinations which can be tested more ex- 
tensively. 

After inbred strains have once been reduced as 
far as they will go, hand pollination is no longer 
necessary. Since all plants then have the same con- 
stitution, it makes no difference whether the plants 
are self pollinated or*pollinated by other plants in 
the same strain. As long as they can be isolated 
somewhat from other corn, they can be continued 
with very little trouble. 

Even some crossing with other corn need cause 
no great concern, since the out-crossed plants the 
following year, because. of their great size and 
vigor, can be easily detected and removed before 
flowering. 





about thirty per cent. This 
particular variety, however, 
was brought from _ Illinois, 
where the experiments were 
originally begun, and it was 
for that reason not 
adapted to. the conditions 
as they obtain in Connecti- 


as well 





ent as were the strains 
which had been selected in 
that section, altho the best 


dent variety that has so far 
been found in Connecticut, 
grown in the same field, 
gave a yield of ninety-two 
bushels per acre. 

While these results may 
appear to be exceptional, 
they are no more than nat- 


urally would be expected 
from the appearance of the 
plants in the field. When 
there are no barren stalks 


and the stunted and degen- 
erate plants are taken out, 
productiveness is enhanced 
as a logical outcome. 

Not only is there pro- 
duced this greater quantity, 
but the quality of the grain 
is likewise improved to a 
greater or less degree, due 
to a somewhat smaller quan- 
tity of moldy corn. During 
the process of hand pollina- 
tion, there is automatically a very rigid selection 
for mold resistance. Pars enclosed in bags decay 
easily, and any tendency in that direction results 
in seed which can not grow, hence such plants are 
eliminated. Crosses between inbred strains, as a 
rule, show much less spoiled corn than ordinary 
varieties. In the same way, conscious selection can 
bring about resistance to smut in an appreciable 
degree, as results already obtained clearly show,, 
and possibly parasitism of other kinds can be re- 
duced. 

Now that a workable means of applying the tried 
and proven principles of animal breeding to corn 
improvement is available, investigations aiming to 
win the full value of such application merit the ’ 
active interest and coédperation of all corn growers. 
Only by concerted effort can the best means of 
utilizing this system of breeding be found, so that 
the white man’s incomparable gift from the Indian 
may be made to add still greater riches. 















S I HAVE journeyed over the rich acres of 
Iowa and seen the prosperity of farmers own- 
ing their own land and homes, I have been 
reminded of the terrible poverty of rural India, from 
which I have just returned. I wish I could sit down 
on Christmas morning, and have a good, long talk 
with every farmer in Iowa. Since I can not do that, 
let me talk to you thru the pages of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and tell you what I saw in India. 

I was standing recently on a hilltop in western 
India, in the midst of the famine district. As far 
as the eye could reach toward the burning horizon, 
we looked out over those parched plains of death. 
Fields that should have been green with corn were 
burnt like brick, and the sky above seemed brass. 
Thorns, cactus and a few solitary trees were the 
only green things in sight. With the failure of the 
rain, the crops withered and died nearly six months 
remaining cattle and sheep were 
withered grass. 


before, and the 
devouring the last remnant of dry, 
Skeletons of dead cattle that 
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A Christmas Gift From lowa to India 


By SHERWOOD EDDY 


creases, the fruit of the thorny cactus will be de- 
voured and the bark torn from the trees. 

Even in normal times, India is the poorest of all 
the great countries of the world. Here is one-fifth 
of the human race, with an average wealth of about 
one hundred dollars per capita, or one-fortieth of 
the per capita wealth of Iowa. The average income 
for each person, according to Lord Cromer, was 
only ten dollars a year, or about three cents a day. 
And yet skilled steel workers who were getting ten 
dollars a day in America went on strike. How can 
these peoples of India get three meals a day on an 
income of three cents? They simply do not get 
them. In the midst of this famine, people are living 
on one, or at most two scanty meals a day. Wages 


vary from four to ten cents a day for a day laborer 
before leaving India of two boys 
walking twenty-two 


I learned shortly 


who were daily miles to get 
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tion by the government. It has never yet had a bad 
debt. The bank forms the financial center for 
Christian codperative societies and rural banks. 
Able young Indian college graduates of strong moral 
character are chosen and given a thoro training in 
government agricultural schools, government train- 
ing in conducting codéperative societies. 

Let us imagine a young Indian secretary, an 
English-speaking college graduate, entering a rural 
field, endeavoring to lift the whole tone of life in 
a group of twenty surrounding villages. First of all, 
the old debts and mortgages of the villagers, which 
have been hanging like millstones about their necks 
and preventing all hope of progress, are paid off. 
If a man had been paying interest at the rate of 
from 18 to 150 per cent, with the principal con- 
stantly increasing, there was no way to escape the 
clutches of the money-lender. Once the village is 
free, new loans are made, which are confined strict- 
ly to productive investments. These must be ap- 

proved by the committee of 








had already succumbed 
marked the roadside. Just 
ahead was one of the govern 
ment relief works, where 
six thousand people were 
building a road The men 
got eight cents a day, and 


the women: seven cents, and 
the children from two to 
four cents, but famine prices 
were so high the money did 
not go far. 

On the bare height 
the deserted Hindu temple, 
with its hideous dead idol of 
stone, with no message and 
no power or motive for serv- 
ice in such an hour of need 
Above, the vultures dotted 
the sky, awaiting the next 
carcass. Little groups of 
people passed by in tattered 
rags, carrying their earthen 
pots and their children, driv 
en in by sore need to the re 
lief camp. The people were 
working in the boiling sun 
without shelter, and they 


was 








the village, every man of 
whom is responsible to the 
full extent of his own prop- 
erty, and hence no bad loans 
are sanctioned. 

One man now buys a few 
acres of land and begins a 
little farm. Another buys a 
pair of plowing oxen; anoth- 
er gets a tiled roof on his 
house and removes the old 
thatched roof, periodically 
subject to fires which de- 
stroy the village in the dry 
season. Another man pro- 
cures one of the new type of 
western plows adapted to 
Indian conditions, and which 
can be pulled by Indian ox- 
en. Better seeds and new 
methods of planting and cul- 
tivation are introduced. New 
tools, better implements and 
modern methods of agricul- 
ture are likewise introduced. 
Freed from debt and bank- 
ruptcy, the man is now aid- 
ed in finding a direct market 








were working night or day 


Poor India was in the 
thrall of a famine again 
Even in normal times, this is the neediest section of 


this round world of human need. Here is one-fifth 
of the human race, living in the midst of greater 
poverty, ignorance, illiteracy, superstition, idolatry, 
debt and famine than any other large section of the 
world. 

When I landed in India, more than twenty years 
ago, I went thru the experience of a great famine, 
where five millions died and fifty millions suffered 
the gnawing pains of hunger. Every day that year, 
fourteen thousand lay down to die, while during 
that same day was puffed away in tobacco smoke 
by the men of America, or spent in a dozen needless 
luxuries, money enough to have kept all these peo- 
ple alive and to have given them schools, churches 
and practical relief. In the last half century, twen- 
two famines have swept away twenty-eight millions 
of the population. 

Let us enter this little village of mud houses 
and see these gaunt and silent skeletons creeping 
about hungrily hunting for food. The grass seed 
was eagerly gathered and the grass itself torn up 
by the roots to be eaten When the famine in 
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Indian Farmer With Load of Produce for Market. 
work at four cents a day, in order to support their 
widowed mother and family. Living from hand to 
mouth, the people easily fall a prey to the voracious 
money-lender, and soon become his slaves. Rates 
of interest vary all the way from eighteen to fifty 
per cent a year. I know one case where a poor vil- 
lager was compelled to pay four hundred per cent 
interest in two years, without reducing his princi- 
pal. Unable to read or write, forced to make his 
mark on any document the money-lender placed 
before him, the man speedily became the slave of 
this Shylock. 

Is there any remedy for this state of things? 
Five years ago, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in India, under the leadership of its national 
general secretary, Mr. K. T. Paul, opened a rural de- 
partment, to begin to grapple with the terrible eco- 
nomic and social needs of the down-trodden, out- 
caste masses of the poor. Several experts, after a 
thoro canvass of the field, formed a Christian Cen- 
tral Bank. The Central Bank loaned money at seven 
and a half per cent, to coéperative societies, which 
are organized by the Y. M. C. A., subject to inspec- 
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Cutting Grain in Central India 








Y. M.C. A. Village Hut and School. 


for his produce, and thus es- 
capes the intervention of the 
middle-man. 

The Y. M. C. A. rural secretary teaches the peo- 
ple to keep their own books and to educate their 
children. He instructs them in business methods, 
teaches them to prepare their documents, instructs 
them in reading and writing, so that they can affix 
their own signatures. Following an ancient custom, 
he puts into the form of songs the rules and by-laws 
of the codperative society, and teaches the members 
to sing or chant them at the country dances. He 
holds training conferences for the leaders of his 
twenty villages, and creates healthy competition in 
the organization and conduct of the societies. He 
teaches the farmers better methods of fertilizing 
and the preserving of crops and fodder: he intro- 
duces the silo, teaches the people the rotation of 
crops and better methods of caring for cattle and 
poultry, and how to secure the best market for 
their produce. In other districts the rope and fiber 
and leather industries are successfully introduced. 
Codéperative societies soon teach the people new 
habits of thrift, self-help and codperation. If mul- 
tiplied in India, they will do away with the curse 
of chronic famine. 
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But this progress does not end here. 
The codperative society and the economic 
benefits are made the leverage for lifting 
the entire life of the village—moral, social, 
educational and religious. In the first place 
the people are taught that no loans will be 
advanced unless there is better sanitation. 
In the next place, the society insists upon 
the opening of a village school. Boys and 
girls who had been sent to work for three 
or four cents a day in the field, their edu- 
cation sadly neglected, are now gathered 
in schools, and the people are taught the 
economic value of education. 

The codperative society becomes also 
a great moral leverage. The community 
makes strict rules with regard to sobriety 
for its members. A new moral standard 
is soon discernible in the village. In the 
evening the “Y” secretary gathers together 
the boys of the village and instructs them 
in simple non-equipment games. Later on, he may 
introduce football and volley-ball. The whole vil- 
lage collects in the moonlight to watch the children 
playing with new spirit and joy. The elders stand 
by wistfully looking on until finally they plead that 
they also may be allowed to join and play the games 
of which they never heard when they passed thru 
their joyless childhood. Lantern lectures on popu- 
lar subjects, and motion pictures, are next to open 
the eyes of these simple villagers to better things. 
The whole village will sit for hours in the evening 
with wonder and delight as these educational or 
religious pictures are shown. The Boy Scout 
movement has also great promise among the village 
vouth of India. Simple literature is introduced and 
small libraries and reading-rooms are opened and 
a social center for the entire village developed. But 
even here the work does not stop. 

Take a typical rural worker like my friend, 
Manuel. He has buried his life out in the district 
among the people of Travancore, and already there 





is a wonderful response. Scores of men were re- 
leased from debt. People whose ancestors had 


lived from hand to mouth as helpless coolies, with- 
out property, unable to read or write, not permitted 
to learn their A B C's, and forbidden by the sacred 
books of Hinduism to own land or to live decently, 


Famine Sufferers in India. 








have now secured property of their Some 


have doubled and trebled their incomes. 


own. 
Some have 


new and better houses. Many women have been 
taught cleanliness and better methods of house- 
keeping. Fallow land has been brought under cul 


tivation, and the people delivered forever from the 
nightmare of the money-lender. This one man is 
conducting work thru twenty-five local rural Y. M. 
Cc. A.’s, which have been organized in his own dis- 
trict. Last year more than fifty Bible classes were 
held, over one thousand cottage prayer-meetings 
held, and fifty-two men joined the church. And all 
this work has been accomplished by one educated 
Indian Christian, whose entire budget can be cov- 
ered for five hundred dollars a year. 

Where in the world could a man 
investment? The dividends are not 
in human lives and human happiness. The whole 
plan is sound, sane, practical, and it is working. 
Now calls are coming from many parts of India to 
open this work which is so imperatively needed, 
and which has almost unlimited possibilities. Dur- 
ing the next five years at least one hundred trained 
rural secretaries are needed, graduates of universi 
ties and agricultural schools and specialists in agri 
culture and industrial methods. These men are 
available if support can be found for them. There 


find a better 
in dollars, but 


Photograph taken by Mr. Eddy this year. 


is immediate need of opening this work in 
more than four thousand villages. 

The sixty million outcasts are for the 
most part shut out from the privileges 
of life, and we are especially called to 
minister to this great group, thousands of 
whom are being gathered into the 
church by the great movement, but 
whose needs—economic, social, moral and 
spiritual— musi be met. If a young manat 
home could spare five hundred dollars a 
vear, he could have as his own substitute 
an English-speaking Indian Christian col- 
lege graduate working among the villages 
and bringing new life to the whole group 
of villages. 


now 


mass 


For myself, I have taken on my own 
rural secretary, and, with a friend, I have 
invested ten thousand dollars in the Chris 
tian Central Bank, of Madras. I know of no 
better investment. This Christian Central 
Bank has been entered by the government on the 
list of investments in which trust funds may safely 
be plac ed 

I want to ask the farmers of 
some of you who could have a part at this Christmas 
season of the year in this great world work? Sup- 
posing one of you could take on his own man over 
in India. He will be working while you sleep, and 
he will be resting while you work. You will then be 
projecting your life to the other side of the world, 





Iowa, are there not 


opening up twenty villages and hundreds of farms 
to the light of Christian civilization, and sharing 
in the placing of American ideals of liberty and de- 
mocracy, of education, of righteousness, and of 
Christianity—everything, in short, which has made 
life worth living to us. If you would take on such 
a man, it would cost you $500 a year, or less than 


$50 a month. There may be someone else who could 
not afford to have his own representative, but could 
send in $100, and by five men joining together have 
their own representative abroad. Will you send in 
your response as a Christmas gift to rural India to 
Mr. Henry C. Wallace, and let us start something 

} in India, and share our Christmas gifts 


quickly ove 
“other half” of the people on the other side 


with the 
of the world, bringing to them “peace on earth and 
good-will to men.” 


CORN—OUR OLDEST INHABITANT 


HE oldest ear of corn in the United States is 

a fossil secured by Dr. W. F. Parks, of St. 

Louis, Missouri, from a dealer in curios in 
Cuzco, Peru. This fossil is so different in many 
particulars from the ordinary types of corn that its 
affinity was not recognized until pointed out by 
Mr. G. N. Collins, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, who for many years has been mak- 
ing a special study of the origin, evolutionary his- 
tory and distribution of Indian corn. The ear is now 
about three inches long, and one and a half inches 
in diameter. ~The point of attachment for the ear 
is very small, suggesting that it was probably 
drooping. The individual kernels of corn are mostly 
roughly triangular in shape, like popcorn. The thoro 
fossilization of this ear indicates that it is thou- 
sands of vears old, and shows that the real ances- 
tors of corn must be sought much earlier than has 
usually been supposed. Doctor Knowlton and Mr. 
Collins think that this fossil ear may be the earliest 
record of man’s existence on the American con- 
tinent. 

One of the most fascinating of the many avenues 
which invite exploration by the student of the an- 
tiquity of maize is that furnished by the legends. 
and the superstitions and religious rites of the 
American Indians and more primitive people on the 
western continent, for ethnolo- 


By MARY G. LACY 
Towa State College. 

sea-shell embedded in a beach which had been up 

raised at least eighty-five feet above the level of 


the sea.” He ascribed great antiquity to the find. 


The mounds of Ohio and other states, and the re- 
mains of the Cliff-Dwellers of the southwest, have 
vielded various remains of maize, some completely 


carbonized, which are of great interest. Ethnolo- 
gists, however, have succeeded in establishing the 
fact that the Maya civilization of Mexico and Cen- 
tral America was much more ancient than that of 
either the Mound-Builders or the Cliff-Dwellers, so 
our interest centers there. Probably the most im- 
portant specimen of the Maya art which has been 
discovered is a doorway which is sculptured to 
represent the god, Kukuitz. The head dress of this 
symbolic figure represents maize leaves among oth 
er things, and the inscription interpreted by the 
Maya alphabet reads: “The gods—earth, sky, water, 
maize.” There is evidence of a close connection 
between Mexico and Peru, and the maize remains 
are very similar. The number of varieties found in 
Mexico are much greater than in Peru, which shows 
a greater length of time in which variation took 
place. Stone maize heads were the gods of the 


inhabitants of Peru, who derived their idols 
from the events which had profoundly affected the 
course of their lives, and which they thus commem 


ancient 


orated. The sculptured figures of the Mayas of 
Yucatan and Guatemala indicate a much higher 
civilization than’ anything found in Peru, and it 
seems very likely that maize originated in this re- 


gion, north of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and was 


carried south by trade. 

All philological as well as archaeological and eth- 
nological evidnece points to Mexico as the original 
home of maize The botanical evidence is also 
convincing, for all the plants closely related to 
maize are Mexican. Monotypes and genera which 


contain but a few species have as a rule a very re- 
stricted area. Maize is monotypic, and, as has been 
said before, is unprovided with means of self-prop- 
agation, so that its original area must been 
closely circumscribed by climatic conditions. The 
most favorable of these for supplying the require- 
ments of the plants are found in Mexico, and there 
is highly satisfactory evidence from the various 
sources ‘nentioned that its distribution into North 
and South America was from this point. 

Maize has never been found in the wild state. It 
has been proved that even the pod corn, which was 
long thought to be a primitive type, is not such, but 
mutation which may appear 


have 


is a 





gists assure us that the American 
Indians are descendants of the 
Tartars or Turanians of Central 
Asia, and that they are of com- 
paratively “recent” appearance 
on the American continent. 

The Mayas of Central Amer- 
ica were the oldest in civiliza- 
tion of any race on the North 
American continent. Their archi- 
tectural remains are of a high 
order, and indicate a long pro- ee 
cess of evolution from more : 
primitive forms. Their calendar 
attracts attention and appears to 
have been the basis for that of 
the Nahuas, who were immedi- 
ately followed by the Aztecs. The 
maize deity appears in the May- 
an signs of the zodiac, the origin y 
of which is lost in the dim light a 
of unrecarded history. 

Darwin found “on the coast 
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in any of the other types. It is 
then that the early his- 
tory of maize lies back of record- 
ed history, and that we must 
look to the findings of archaeolo- 
gists and paleontologists for final 
evidence as to the antiquity of its 
origin. 

Doctor E. M. East has said: 
“The story of the birth and evo- 
lution of maize, the plant at the 
basis of our national prosperity, 
is of interest to all, for it is one 
of the crops whose cultivation ig 
linked with the beginnings of civ- 
lization.” If, as seems likely, corn 
gives us the earliest record of 
man’s existence on the American 
continent, the veneration § in 
which it is still held by the In- 


obvious 


dians seems less a superstition 
to us, and more of an apprecia- 
tion of the great debt -which 








of Peru, heads of maize, together 
with eighteen species of recent 





Fossil and Modern Corn. 


The ear at the left is a fossil, while the center ear is modern 
Peruvian pop corn and the one at the righta Mexican variety.—Journal of Heredity. 


we owe to this typical American 
cereal, 
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How My Father Originated Leaming Corn 


i THE beginning of the nineteenth century, near 

Cincinnati, Ohio, lived a young man and his 

three sons. This man was a good farmer, in that 
day, and the record shows that with the aid of his 
three sons he was the first man in the state of Ohio 
who grew a field of corn that yielded over 100 bush- 
els to the acre. This young man was my grand- 
father, Christopher D. Leaming. One of his sons, 
Jacob 8. Leaming, who years later became my fath- 
er, was very much enthused with his father’s good 
results. Inheriting from him a love for corn raising, 
he decided to give his special attention to the grow- 
ing of better corn. This determination grew until 
he made the study and development of corn his life 
vocation, with the definite aim of originating a new 
variety, from the mediocre type of reddish black 
Indian corn of that time. 

Many people do not know that Leaming corn 
was sélected from a black corn, and that even to 
this day, in pure Leaming fields, an occasional ear 
with biack kernels is found. 

I believe it is an undisputable fact that my 
father was the first white man to breed corn and the 
first to develop a yellow dent corn, the Leaming 
corn. All varieties of vellow dent corn are sprung 
from Leaming or some strain of Leaming corn. 

Nearly sixty years of my father’s life were de- 
voted to the development of his corn. The first 
vears of his work would furnish material for an 
interesting text-book for corn growers. Those were 
years of observation and study and experiment 
to him. 

It is interesting to note that when my father, 
Jacob Leaming, began his corn work, he had little 
incentive from outside sources, except the ideas he 
had obtained from his father. There were no bulle- 
tins, no department of agriculture, no experiment 
stations, no agricultural colleges, and the agricul 
tural press was only in its infancy. His work, as 
is all good work, was an evolution. He worked 
slowly, but he had ideals. His progress would have 
been more rapid had he had the advantages of these 
aids. But he had this wonderful plant to watch and 
grow from the virgin loam of a new continent. 

Those long days in his corn field were days of 
patient and observant study. He not only watched 
the development of the ear, but he studied the whole 
plant and the effects of its environment. In a very 
few years he attained some fixed ideas in regard 
te corn culture and seed selection. 

The eradication of weeds, intensive cultivation, 
and careful seed selection were my father’s first 
principles with which he began his work. He be- 
lieved that weeds were “deadly poison” to the de 
velopment of growing corn. It was remarked once 
by a neighbor that “all the weeds you could find in 
Jacob’s corn fields you could carry out in your 
hat.” His careful, thoro and intelligent cultivation 
bronght its reward in his success. The hand hoe 
and seven sturdy sons constituted the principal 
part of his corn tillage equipment; but he began 
stirring the ground as soon as the plants appeared, 
and kept the hoes going long after we boys could 
“see no use of it." The red-headed wood-peckers 
hetped him to find the earliest maturing ears, for 
these were the ears first pecked into by these wise 
littie birds. The stalks bearing these ears he marked 
with colored rag strings, and the ears were picked 
just as the shucks began to turn yellow. When a 
littie tot, I well remember tagging after my father 
with my fists full of these rag strings. As much as 
possible, he selected ears from stalks bearing two 
ears, for he believed such ears had succeeded under 
more adverse conditions. 

The tapering ear that is so characteristic of the 
Leaming corn is not the result of accident My 
father very early began to select for it, because he 
found that the tapering ears, with tapering cobs. 
from tapering stalks, were the early maturing ears. 
The cylindrical ears he declared were good only 
for the hogs. The tapering stalk he observed was 


By GEORGE S. LEAMING 





(GEORGE S. LEAMING, the youngest son of the 
originator of Leaming corn, has been farming 

in Iowa for the past two years. He is seeking to in- 
troduce the original Leaming type that his father 
bred. The ideal Leaming type has 24 or more rows 
of rather narrow but very thick kernels, a big cob, 
an extreme taper, and toward the ti broken rows 
and irregular kernels are expected. Leaming 
nt much time with his father in the 70's and carly 
B's. The story as told by the son brings out sev- 
eral points which have never before been published. 
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Typical ears of Leaming and Rei id’s Yellow Dent. 
The Leaming ear is at the left. 


always surmounted by a big spreading tassel with 
heavy pollen. 

He liked the ear low down on the stalk, shoot- 
ing from the fourth or fifth joint, and on a long 
shank set out well from the stalk, “reaching out to 
shake hands.” Such ears were not only earlier, but 
were better filled out, “covered with corn over butt 
and tip.” And his corn bears out this well-filled 
characteristic. He desired that the ear as it ma- 
tured would droop down along the side of the stalk, 
thus forming a natural water shed from fall rains. 

He selected for a cob with “lots of pith,” which, 
when the corn began to dry, would split open two- 
thirds down thru the ear and help to dry the cob 
and grain. He wanted the grains to be “blocky,” 
as thick as wide, and only slightly tapering, wedg- 
ing in squarely rather than pointed against the cob, 
with the heart and oil center extending to the top 
of the grain. Such grains were more oily, possessed 
a quicker growing germ, and weighed heavier. 

All these points, from year to year, my father 
kept in mind in his seed selection. 

The seed was sorted out as he gathered his corn 
crop, and re-selected in the early spring. In shelling 
the seed ears he shelled in many good butt and tip 
grains, for he believed this would maintain the 
well-filled ear. The grader was unheard of then, 
and had it been in use he would not have used it 
for it would have eliminated too many grains, which 
in their producing helped to hold the Leaming type 





ear. The patent corn sheller was not in use then, 
and father shelled the seed by hand. Being the 
youngest of his seven sons and two daughters, I 
was usually around when anything special was go- 
ing on, and especially during seed shelling, for the 
bright red cobs made splendid material for “log 
houses and pig pens.” Father sat on a big log, sur- 
rounded by tubs and a pile of his extra selected 
seed ears. At the end of the log was driven the 
blade of a heavy butcher knife. By twisting the 
ear in his hands, from him, and against the edge of 
the knife, he shelled the ears, using much the same 
principle as now used by a modern corn sheller. 

Father always drilled his corn, one grain to the 
place, twelve to fourteen inches apart, in rows four 
feet apart, and planted as shallow as possible. He 
believed each plant had a better chance to produce 
a good, big ear and give a larger yield if drilled. 
He was perhaps the father of the drilled corn meth- 
od of planting, the drop and cover method being the 
method in use then. 

In harvesting his crop, he cut the stalks when 
the ears were just beginning to ripen, letting the 
sap in the stalk finish maturing the ear. The fod- 
der he learned was more nutritious and palatable 
than when cut later. The custom then was to burn 
the fodder after the corn was husked. He found it 
a very valuable part of the crop. 

The final crown of victory was piaced upon his 
years of breeding when the one hundred ears of his 
corn, exhibited at the World’s Fair Exposition, at 
Paris, France, m 1878, were adjudged superior to 
all other varieties of corn in the world, and brought 
back to him a diploma and silver medal. The award 
was made on the basis of highest feeding value as 
determined by chemical analysis, on the weight of 
corn per ear and smail per cent of cob. 

I shall never forget the morning Doctor Warder, 
of Washington, D. C., who took our corn to the expo- 
sition, presented the diploma and medal to father. 
His face glowed with pride, but he was much em- 
barrassed, for he was always unassuming in his 
work, and rather dreaded praise for what he con- 
sidered was a natural consequence of his years of 
labor. 

At the World’s Fair, held at Chicago in 1893, 
Leaming corn again carried off first honors, and in 
recent years, at the Australian Exposition, at Mel- 
bourne, it was awarded a grand gold medal, for its 
superior quality in comparison with other corns. 

The True Yellow Leaming corn is still the stan- 
dard variety for quality. My father declared that 
no one could improve Leaming corn. He endeav- 
ored to improve it himself, and for five consecutive 
years could distinguish little noticeable difference 
in weight, maturity and yield. It is a noticeable fact 
that the so-called improved strains of Leaming lose 
out in one or all these points. 

The Leaming corn is so well known in the corn 
belt that it is hardly necessary to summarize its 
characteristics. When Leaming corn first became 
world-renowned, I was growing it with my father, 
and I can truthfully say that the pure Leaming 
corn still retains the superior qualities that my 
father developed in it. It will still mature at around 
one hundred days from planting, yield from sixty 
to one hundred bushels per acre on good land, weigh 
sixty pounds to the bushel shelled, and contains a 
larger per cent of oil than any other variety. The 
increase in weight of four pounds to the bushel in- 
creases the yield. The fact that it matures so early 
insures it against early frosts, makes it ideal for 
cribbing down early, for hogging down and for en- 
silage. Leaming seed most any year may be safely 
selected at cribbing time. Its large quantity of oil 
makes it feed further with less corn. The smooth 
“dimple” dented Leaming ears contain from twenty- 
four to thirty-two rows of grains to the ear, and the 
stalk drying early makes the Leaming corn an easy 
corn to husk. These and other characteristics with 
which my father stamped his corn remain fixed. 
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THE FRENCH TYPE OF FARMSTEAD 


LL the buildings of a French farmstead are 
grouped around a court or sort of a barn- 
house yard. This holds true in the villages 
and it is likewise the case where the farm stands 
alone and well separated from all other dwellings. 
This barn-house yard is usually rectangular in 
shape and is entered by only one big gate and 
usually one little one. The size of the inclosure 
depends upon the size of the farm that is under the 
control of the farmer. The circle around is made 
up of the house, stable, cow barn, hog stalls, hen- 
house, machinery shed, rabbit hutches, dog ken- 
nels and perhaps the sheep fold. In the middle 
of the barn-house yard is the manure pile, and 
the well and perhaps the duck pond as we would 
say, but to the French it is another source of water. 
In driving into any French village on the look- 
out for the farm dwellings I always watched for the 
big gate that led into the inside of the yard. This 
gate was either of grated iron or of wooden plank 
and made close like a door, so that 


By J. J. NEWLIN 


fresh air during the colder weather. When the 
Frenchman goes to bed he closes the door and bolts 
it and closes the windows and the window shutters 
and bolts both. He pulls a big curtain across in 
front of the window and then after he has made 
sure that the sink drain is stopped with a rag he 
slips into bed and draws the long curtain around 
the bed which is hung from a ring in the ceiling 
above every bed. Thus he goes to sleep and then 
wonders how the American can have so much pep 
and why the American wants fresh air. 

Two of the American boys were staying with a 
French family and one morning they complained 
that the mosquitoes almost ate them up the night 
before. The French lady immediately informed 


them that they had no business having the door 
and window open during the night if they did not 
want to be bitten by the mosquitoes. 


That is, she 





nothing inside could be seen from the 
outside. The gate was always fur- 
nished with a lock and it was always 
locked at night. During the day it was 
open and immediately on entering it 
the dogs that are chained nearby set 
up a howl. One glance around shows 
window curtains up at two windows on 
either side of a door. Those curtains 
mark the part of the buildings that 
is used by the farmer and his family 
as a house. A little closer inspection 
generally shows a step or two to get 
into the house, and a pair of the wood- 
en shoes on the step where they were 
left by the good lady of the house the 
last time she entered. 

A rap on the door usually brings 
the response, “Entrez,” which means 
“Come in.” Once in, there is the rect- 
angular table in the center of the room 
on the cement or tile floor. On either 
side of the table is a wooden bench 
without a back. Nearby is one or 
two or more rough chairs. To one side 
the fireplace and beside that the rack 
for cooking utensils. If these utensils are of cop- 
per, as they often are, they shine with all the lus- 
ter of grandmother’s old teakettle. In one corner 
is the big heavy curtain that hides the bed, and 
against the wall is the madam’s wardrobe or clothes 
press. There may be a cook stove near where 
the fireplace used to be, but this is not common 
as the cooking is usually done on the open fire. 

If it is possible to get the lady to show the 
contents of her wardrobe, as I have done, there is 
found the greatest collection of linen that ever 
entered any house. It is pair after pair of linen 
sheets and one after another of linen shirts for the 
men, and table linen. She never expects to use 
all of it. It was partly handed down from her 
mother and grandmother and on back. Each gen- 
eration adds to the collection and passes it on 
to the next. The linen does not wear out and, 
in fact, is not used very much. It is kept as a 
matter of pride and fanciful investment. It seems 
the amount of linen gives a social standing among 
the neighbors that can not be had otherwise. 

There may be a pair of linen sheets on the 
bed in the corner. If it is winter time there 
is sure to be the downy cover on that bed. The 
bed is sure to be a good one, as I have slept on 
a great number of French beds and never found 
a2 poor one. The big curtain is always present to 
finish shutting in the heat and shutting out the 





tle stand in a show barn. The feeding is done in 
long troughs such as is seen in cattle barns for 
feeding silage and the hay or straw is fed in 
the rack above. The floor is sometimes of cement, 
but more commonly of crushed stone such as the 
French use for road building. In some of the 
more expensive buildings | have seen flooring brick 
in the barns. The horses are always well bedded 
and well groomed. Not infrequently a sleeping 
bunk or two may be found behind the horses, where 
a part of the farm help sleep. There is rarely 
more than one door to the horse stable, even tho 
it holds ten or more horses. And windows are 
scarce, if there are any at all. In winter these 
windows are stuffed up with a bundle or two of 
wheat straw and the door is closed and openings 
at the bottom also stopped with straw. No fresh 
air for the horse, especially not if the help sleeps 
in the same room. If this stable joins onto 
the house, as it almost always does, there is likely 

to be a door thru the stone wall be- 








A French manure spreader at work. 


preferred the lack of fresh air to the company of 
mosquitoes. She is welcome to her choice, but 
we wanted the fresh air. But to get back to the 
house we left. 

Under one of those curtained windows that 
marked the location of the family dwelling is the 
sink. It is either made of cement or is hewed out 
of stone. It is about three inches deep and drains 
out thru a hole in the wall. This hole was made 
when the house was built by cutting a notch 
in the top of a large stone and then letting the 
stone jut out on the outside of the wall to form 
sort of a spout so that the water will not run 
down the outside of the house. I have seen these 
sinks made from stone and so drained that were 
said to be hundreds of years old. They looked the 
part of the age that was given them by tradition. 

If the house is left it is done by the one door 
where I entered. In the hot weather this door is 
guarded by a gate like an American yard gate 
between the house and the barn. It serves a similar 
purpose as it turns the stock and prevents them 
from running into the kitchen just as they like to 
run into the yard in America. Outside the next 
door on one side is the horse stable, and on the 
other some other live stock shelter. 

I never saw the horses standing in stalls as we 
see them in every barn in America. They stand to 
a high hay-feeding rack in rows like the show cat- 














The court of a French farmstead, showing the pool, manure pile, shed and house, 


tween the stable and the living room 
of the family. 

The stable for the cows is similarly 
arranged and the cows stand in a row 
like the horses and eat from low racks 
or boxes, but I never saw a stanchion 





or a manger as we see them in the 
barns all over the corn belt. This cow 
stable is floored more carefully than 
the horse stable, and the drainage is 
better. The women keep the floor 
cleaner than is often found in the 
house where the people live. The 


drainage always heads toward the ma- 
nure pile in the center of the barn- 
house yard, and perhaps directly into 
the duck pond or pool that is to be 
found somewhere not far away from 
every farmstead in France. 

These cattle spend a large amount 
of their time in this barn winter and 
summer, because the little divisions 
which make up a farm small 
that they are almost never fenced, and 
hence the women or giris and the dog 
take the cattle out to graze in the 
morning and again in the afternoon, bringing them 
in during the middle of the day. Women almost al- 


are so 


ways do all the feeding and milking and herding 
the cattle and the cleaning of the stables. Only 
on one occasion have I seen a man doing much 
work with the cattle, and then he had a woman 
to help him who seemed to be the boss of the job. 
The milk is taken from the stable to a sort of 
cellar under some part of the continuous inclosure 
of buildings, and here the cheese is made and the 
butter churned, and usually in the same cellar is 


the wine which is kept in considerable stock on 


every French farm. It should be added that the 
French family never drink milk as a beverage, as 
is so common in America. They will use boiled 
milk with coffee in the morning, and they eat a 


great deal of cheese, but they never ask for a drink 


of milk. I will admit that it took “some stomach” 
to drink milk in some places after I had seen 
the pool where the cows drank. 

Mention was made of the hog stalls. Then can 


not be called pens, as they are covered and closed 
and floored and have a cement trough built in one 
corner. They are about the size of a good single 
horse stall, and in here a sow and pigs spend a 
great portion of their time. They may be out a 
while during the middle of the day, but they go 
back as soon as they begin to rove around. After 
the pigs are weaned they will soon find themselves 





One of the big farms in France, in the district outside the war zone. 
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divided pairs or threes and put into stalls, 
where stay until they are taken off to the 
local m t some fine day, or perhaps I should 
say som iiny day, because it seems that most of 
the day France are rainy. 

The re >it hutches are built against the wali 
near the cate as a rule and face the east or 
southeast if possible. These hutches are made of 
brick in most cases and are floored with cement 


and have reguiar prison-bar doors to each hutch. 
They are often built two story and each hutch is 
about three feet cubed and contains one rabbit 
and her young, or one female rabbit, or perhaps 
three half-grown rabbits. The number of rabbits on 
each farm depends mainly on how many the fam- 
ily and help will want to eat during the year. The 
bigger the farm force the greater number of rab- 
bits that are to be found in the hutches. These 
rabbits are about what we know here as the Bel- 
gian hare and are considered on a par with chicken 
for eating. They are really good and in fact a lit- 
tle better than our cottontails. 

Then there are the dog kennels that are made 
about the same as the rabbit hutches, and the dogs 
are always chained near to them unless they are 
out with the cattle. A dog in France does not run 
wild as he does in America. He has his kennel 
and his bed and his chain and that does for him 
as he works almost every day with the cattle. 
Some of these dogs are exceedingly clever in 
driving cattle and sheep and are able to do about 
all the running that is necessary in keeping the 
cattle just on one side of a line almost as straight 
as a good fence line at the edge of a pasture in 
Iowa. 

The chickens are on every farm and are to be 
found about the yard of almost every dwelling in 


at the lowa Agricultural College was George 

W. Carver, a colored boy. He was born in 
Missouri, of slave parents, and had had an eventful 
life. He was stolen at an early age, carried into 
Arkansas, and finally bought back at a cost of 
three hundred dollars. His father died early in life, 
and his mother was lost to him at the time he was 
stoien. 

Some way or other, we do not know just how, 
George got into Iowa, worked his way thru the 
grade schools, and finally reached the Agricultural 
Coliege at Ames. There he was the protege of Pro- 
fessor Budd, the well-known horticulturist, and the 
man who probably did more than any other man in 
the growing of trees and fruits in Iowa. He lived 
in Professor Budd's home most of the time while 
he was at Ames, working for his board and room 
and getting a great deal of inspiration and encour- 
agement from the professor, his wife and daughter. 

Carver was a chap whom everybody liked. He 
had the soul of an artist. In fact, he might have 
become a painter of repute, had he confined his tal- 
ents to that line of work. But he had a passionate 
desire to fit himself te serve his own people, and he 
felt that the way to do this was to get the very best 
education in the natural sciences that he could pos 
sibly acquire. He studied plants for the love of it, 
and became one of the best informed botanists in 
the state. The present associate editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer owes a great deal of his liking for plant tife 
and plant breeding to inspiration received from 
George Carver, with whom, as a mere child, he 
spent many a Saturday afternoon collecting plant 
specimens in the woods and fields about Ames. Car- 
ver took his bachelor’s degree at Ames in 1894, and 
two years later his master’s degree, being encour. 
aged to go on for the latter by Professor Wilson, 
whe became Secretary of Agriculture just about 
the time Carver graduated. 

it was slow work for Carver, getting a college 
education and working his own way; but he had a 
great advantage over many college boys, and espe- 
cially over many college boys of today—he was in 
college for business. He knew what he wanted, and 
he worked for it with a singleness of purpose which 
could not be denied. Shortly after he graduated at 
Ames, he became a teacher at Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s Tuskegee Institute, and there he has re- 
maimed—a teacher, a scientist and the personal 
feader among his own people. 

Carver's work at Tuskegee, like all pioneer work 
of the sort, has been a perpetual task of making 
bricks without straw. He has had unpromising ma- 
terial te work with in every way. His people, eager 
tho many are to learn, have in only a few cases the 
rudiments of knowledge in regard to the world in 
general that the average Iowa farm boy, for in- 
stance, » ks up by assimilation from the family 
and the chborhood. Carver's work had to start 
at the | m and lead his pupils up one step at a 
time, v ‘ull directions for every phase of the 
progre: 
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Bi in the early nineties, among the students 








did “get home” some ideas on agricul 
3, the difficulty of carrying out any im- 
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France except in the bigger cities, anl in some 
cases they are seen kept upstairs in cities. There 
is always the stone building or room set apart for 
the chickens with the wooden door thru which is 
cut a small passage at the bottom. This littie hen 
door allows but one fowl to enter at a time, and 
after they have all entered in the evening the little 
door is closed and the big one locked, and in 
colder weather all the fresh air is avoided and the 
hens, like all the rest of the live stock save the 
rabbits and the dogs, pass the night without ven- 
tilation. 

Still a little farther around is a machinery and 
hay shed and it catches all the things that go into 
an old house in America, besides the hay and the 
carts and the machinery. It holds the things that 
do not go anywhere else. The hay or straw, 
however, usually reach to the ground, and are never 
put in a track and carrier, as we consider essential 
in an American hay shed. 

Then in the middle, as was said, is the manure 
pile where all the manure is piled very carefully 
and so arranged that it will receive the greatest 
amount of tramping. That means human tramping 
as well as live stock. -Hence it is often placed 
four or five feet from the house door and the same 
from the stable door, since it is next to the house. 
This manure pile is always there, and even if it 
has been hauled away clean the day beivre, there 
is the beginning of the next one that will be re- 
moved some months later as the time and demand 
on the field suit. 

Near this manure pile and on lower ground is 
the pool or dack pond, if you choose to call it by 
that name. It is in this pool that the ducks swim, 
the geese gobble, the hogs wallow when they get 
the chance, the cows wade and drink, and to it the 
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provements in a practical way arose. Granted a 
negro farmer recognized the value of deep plowing, 
proper fertilization, use of a cover crop, good live 
stock, and all the rest of the program, how was he 
to accomplish anything when he was already up to 
his ears in debt to the local tyrant who managed 
the district store? He might see the folly of his 
one-mule system, but where was the money to come 
from to buy the team and the plow and the hogs 
and the cows that he needed? 

He hasn’t found the answer to that entirely yet, 
but it is being partly answered by assistance from 
colored farmers who have achieved their own inde- 
pendence, by white merchants and bankers who see 
the value of a more prosperous negro community, 
and by various governmental and private agencies 
working toward the same end. 

In following this principle, he has written a pop- 
ular treatise on peanut growing, with “one hundred 
and five ways of preparing it for human consump- 
tion,” as well as his admirable classification of 
“Some Ornamental Plants of Macon County, Ala- 
bama.” He has written bulletins on canning, on 
the cowpea and how to prepare it for the table, on 
drying fruits, and on making potato flour. He pub- 
lished one fall a little pamphlet on “How to Live 
Comfortably This Winter,” and a series of questions 
and answers on the “A B C of Farming in the 
South.” 

Besides this, he has written a series of bulletins 
that compare favorably with the average experiment 
station data on sweet potatoes, alfalfa, cotton, soil 
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horses are led to water, and in this pool the lady 
of the family does her weekly washing every week 
in the year. Finally, if the water become so 
concentrated that it is deemed worth while the 
man of the farm mixes it with the commercial 
fertilizer and spreads it on the land. 

Lastly, somewhere near the center or around 
the edge of the barn-house yard is the well. It is 
a surface well and draws water from the surface 
above the limestone that underlies a great portion 
of the best of the French farming lands. This 
same limestone made the bottom for the pool near 
by. Into that pool runs the overflow of the manure 
pile and the manure pile catches the drain from the 
kitchen sink and the cow stable and the horse 
stable. 

Such, in brief, is the French farmstead, all 
built of stone buildings with slate or tile roof or 
perhaps with thatched straw. The latter is not 
very common. The farmsteads are for the most 
part in little villages and the country around be- 
longs to the people who live in the village. There 
may be a few isolated farms here and there, but 
by far the greater portion of the central part of 
France is one village and then another village a 
couple of miles or so farther on. That leaves the 
country where it is level looking like an open 
prairie where a man might throw spurs into a horse 
and ride away across the fields without a fence or 
farm house to kinder. Just make our little coun- 
try town in the corn belt a lot oftener, and make 
the buildings of stone and the roofs of red tile, 
and the roads crooked stone piles, and move out all 
the fences and throw in some forests now and then, 
with two rows of trees for many of the roads, and 
you begin to see the country where these farm- 
steads are located in the villages. 
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study and the usual range of production studies. 
He has been in demand as a speaker at the confer- 
ences and association conventions of one type or 
another held in his district, and has spread his 
gospel of good farming with perseverance and effect. 

Carver has not been content merely to transplant 
the agricultural practices of other localities to his 
district. He has recognized Alabama and its native 
plants as representing a distinctive problem, and he 
has tried to handle the work from that viewpoint. 

One of the most important and interesting fea- 
tures of his recent work was his exhibit at the 
farmers’ conference at the institute last year. He 
prepared it primarily to interest business men in 
the possibilities of the agriculture of the state. 

To enumerate all the exhibits would take pages, 
but a few may be noted: “Seventeen dyes made 
from the dandelion for cotton and wool; nineteen 
dyes made from the peanut, for cotton and leather; 
twenty-one dyes made from the black oak for wool, 
silk, cotton and leather.” The list goes on for over 
a hundred dyes from native products. The use of 
clays for dye, for shoe dressings, for pastel boards; 
wisteria for basketry fiber; okra fiber for paper, 
strawboard and rope; mallow fiber for cloth—these 
possible uses and scores more were shown. 

“All of these things are found in our own coun- 
ty,” writes Professor Carver. “This is only about 
one-third of what we have. I have hundreds of sam- 
ples of foodstuffs, many of which are new. For 
instance, the sweet potato exhibit contains seventy- 
seven different things, including a very interesting 
rubber product. This was the first thing to interest 
Mr. Edison.” 

In this connection it may be noted that a report 
was made public recently to the effect that Mr. 
Edison had offered Carver a very fine position with 
him, at a salary represented by five figures. Pro- 
fessor Carver, in speaking of the report, refused as 
usual to spend any time talking about himself, but 
admitted that he had been made an “interesting” 
offer by Mr. Edison, and that he had turned it down. 
He intends to stay by his people and his state. 

“I have exhibits of sweet potato flour, dehydrat- 
ed sweet potatoes, sweet potato bread and similar 
things,” he goes on. “Our work in this line was why 
I was called to Washington, D. C., a year ago by the 
Food Administration. The government now has 
two mills in operation, making sweet potato flour*” 

Professor Carver is an example of the man who 
has heard his call to service and answered it with- 
out demur or faltering. He could have stayed in 
Iowa and prospered, just as he could have gone with 
Edison to a bigger salary and a different field. 
Doubtless there have been chances all along the 
line of his life for him to desert the terribly hard 
field of his labors for an easier task. He has given 
nc heed to these side paths. The southern negro 
farmer has claimed him for life as a teacher and 
leader. In that capacity he is working with a de- 
gree of knowledge and courage that has secured 
some measure of success already. May he live to 
see the day of his millenium arrive, when every 
negro in Alabama will have a pig, a cow, two mules, 
a corn patch—and no debts at the district store. 
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“O happy chime, O blessed time, 

That draws us all so near. 

‘Welcome, dear day,’ all creatures say, 
For Christmas-tide has come.” 


IDAY—It is the last day of school before 
Christmas. The children are sitting three deep 
to make room for visitors. Santa Claus and 
his reindeers are dashing across the blackboard, 
against a background of falling snow. Someone has 
seen thru the half-opened door of Teacher’s closet 
a basket heaped with sacks of candy and nuts, and 
the good news is going around by smiles and nods. 
The visitors have come—a tight squeeze it is for 
some of the mothers to get in behind the desks. 
Big Brother holds out his hands for Baby Brother 
to come to him, but Big Sister, more daring, carries 
the darling off. After Teacher mounts the platform, 
Baby announces: “I see Brother.” Big Brother 
ducks down into his seat in delighted embarrass- 
ment—Big Sister hushes Baby with a kiss. 
“We are glad to welcome so 
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CHRISTMAS-TIDE 


By HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 


Men call me that, and they call me this; 
Yet the different names are the same, I wis. 
Gift-bearer to all the world over, I; 
Joy-giver, light-bringer, where’er I fly; 

But the name I bear in the courts above, 
My truest and holiest name, is—Love.” 


On Sabbath morning, Mother lays the table be- 
fore church-time for dinner. The pantry is filled 
with Saturday baking. Father hitches up the gray 
mares to the bobsled and comes in to dress_ for 
church. The air tingles with sharp cold, but the 


children don’t mind. “Christmas is coming!” the 
sleigh-bells jingle. The church is filled. The su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath school beams: “We 
have a record attendance today, children. And 


Tuesday evening we are to have our Christmas 
tree.” There is something different about the sermon 
before Christmas. Little eyes grow big with won- 
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“Just you and the children,” she says; but her 
eyes, too, roam to the top of the bookcase. She 
wonders what is in the package wrapped in brown 
paper, a bit of which is sticking its nose over the 
corner. 

The children finished their Christmas shopping 
Tuesday. Such rustle and bustle to get off, and 
such mystery and whisperings when they get home 

such crumpling of papers in dark corners—such 
sudden change of subject when Father and Mother 
come into the room. 

The anxious time of seeking for the gifts they 
wanted at the price they could pay has been re- 
warded. Interesting looking packages are being 
wrapped in tissue paper, sealed with Christmas 
and Red Cross seals, and held up temptingly: “Don’t 
you wish you knew what I got you for Christmas? 
Want me to give it to you now?” 

Christmas Eve—Across the fields the neighbor’s 
lights twinkle like stars against the black night. 
There is a crack of frost in the house timbers; the 

bare arms of the maple trees 





many of our parents and friends 
this afternoon,” Teacher, in her 
best, comes to the front. “Our 
exercises will begin with a song 
by the Third Grade.” The mem- 
bers of the Third Grade nudge 
and shove to the platform and 
toe the line. Their voices are 
shrilly sweet: 
“Santa Claus is coming; we shall 
welcome him with glee; 
He'll hang a gift for every one 
upon the Christmas tree. 
He’ll not forget a single child. 
How happy we shall be, 
For Santa Claus is coming.” 
This and all numbers are vig- 
orously applauded. Some of the 
boys stamp their feet. Teacher 
shakes her head. The program 
moves swiftly. From “Hang Up 





the Baby’s Stocking” to “An- 
nie’s and Willie’s Prayer”: 


“There were tears on their pil- 
lows, and tears in their eyes, 
and each little bosom was heav- 
ing with sighs. Their father had 
said there was no Santa Calus; 
but we know there is, and it 
can’t be denied, for he came ev- 
ery year before Mamma died. 
But then I’ve been thinking that 
she used to pray, and God would 
hear everything Mamma would 
say.” The tension of the pray- 
ers, the stern father listening at 
the door, and going out into the 
night for the gifts, is listened to 
with breathless tension. 

“This closes our program,” 
Teacher is saying. “You will all 
rise and sing, ‘Sweetly Chime’.” 





“Let us carol sweetly, then, 
Peace on earth, good-will to 
men; 


- 





scratch the window panes. Snow 
powders the doorsteps. A fra- 
grance of cedar fiiis the rooms. 
Red berries show against glossy, 
green leaves. Cuddled down in 
bed, the children listen for Santa 
Claus. Mother goes from bed to 
bed, tucking in. Sister has her 
old doll in bed with her. Mother 
wonders if the new dollie which 
Santa Claus is bringing will win 
a place in the little mother’s 
heart equal to that filled by Mary 
Elizabeth Maud. 

“Don't get up too early, chil- 
dren. Wait till Father starts the 
fire and gets the house warm.” 

They sigh impatiently. “Oh, 


dear, Christmas Eve is such @ 
long night!” 

John, Junior, calls Mother 
back from the door: “Do you 


think that Santa Claus will bring 
me a hobby horse?” 

“I'm sure I don’t know what 
he will leave you if he finds 
you awake. I expect that he’s 
on his way now. His reindeers 
travel fast.” 

Eyelids close tightly over blue 
and brown eyes. 

“Pull up the shade, Mother. 
If old Santa Claus looks in here, 
then he’ll see my eyes are tight 
shut.” 

And now it is almost Christ- 
mas morning. We have been sit- 
ting by the fireplace from which 
the stockings hang limply, wait- 
ing till time to fill them. It 
seems scarce a month ago since 
we last stuffed the toes with nuts 
and candy, and put polished red 
apples and big, juicy, yellow or- 
j anges in the legs to fill them up. 








Sweetly chime, sweetly chime, 
Christ the Lord is born.” 

Teacher stands at the door 
and hands to each child her gift of candy and nuts. 
“Thank you, Teacher. Wish you a Merry Christmas.” 

It is Saturday. Three boys are blocking the 
read. The two larger boys are fighting; the small- 
est is vigorously pelting one of the fighters with 
snowballs. A man in a fur coat slows down his car 
and comes to a stop opposite them. 

“What's the fun, boys?” 

“*Tain’t funny,” the black-haired boy whim- 
pered. “Gerald hit me for telling the truth.” 

“Tll hit him again if he don’t shut up.” Gerald’s 
red hair and freckles made his white face look still 
whiter. ‘“He’s telling my brother there isn’t any 
Santa Claus.” 

“There is a Santa Claus,” Little Brother broke 
in “There is; there is! He brings me something 
every vear.” 

“Ever feel different inside at Christmas?” The 
man turned to the boy who didn’t know Santa Claus. 

“Uh-huh,” he boy answered, reluctantly. 

“I thought so; you're too fine looking a boy not 
to have any Christmas spirit. Well, that’s the 
Santa Claus in you. You ought to know there is a 
Santa Claus because you have some of the Christ- 
mas spirit. The name ‘Santa Claus’ is the common 
denominator for the universal expression of love at 
Christmas. Hustle home, now, the three of you: 
Santa Claus needs more helpers.” 

“What is my name? Ah, who can tell, 
Tho in every land ’tis a magic spell? 


Looking for Christmas Mail. 


der: ‘And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over their 
flocks by night. And, lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them, and they were sore afraid. And the 
angel said unto them, ‘Fear not; for behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, which shall be to all 
people. For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Savior which is Christ the Lord.’” 

Monday is a busy day for everybody. The chil- 
dren are sent to bed early. Father and Mother are 
talking secrets by the fire. 

“Mother!” a wail comes from the bedroom. “Joe’s 
taking more than his share of the bed.” 

“I'm not, either, Mother. Tom is taking his half 
in the middle.” 

“Boys,” Mother’s voice sounds warningly. “You 
know what Santa Claus leaves to naughty children 
—a big stick in an empty stocking.” 

“Do you suppose Santa Claus saw 
wood-box, Mother?” 

“Yes, he sees good little boys. 

“I brought in the water, Mother.” 

“ro.” 

Silence from the bedroom. Father looks at Moth- 
er knowingly: “I got—you-know-what—at the store 
today. 3y the way,” his eyes roam to the top of 


me fill the 


” 


the bookcase, where a bit of wrapping paper sticks 
its nose over the corner. 
Christmas.” 


“What do you want for 


The Christmas stars and baubles, 

the scarlet poinsettas, the holly 

wreaths at the windows and 
hanging from the chandeliers, the Christmas candle 
in the window—we have seen them all before. 

Memories of other Christmases come out of the 
home walls to haunt us. Then we were being tucked 
into bed. Father and mother—is it possible they 
are gone! They seem as near as when they were 
filling our stockings. Then we strung the popcorn 
and the cranberries; we made garlands for the 
house, and brought out dear, bulky packages of 
gifts. Now a different home shelters each of us. 
Brothers and sisters scattered, to come together 
Christmas Day. . 

It is five minutes after twelve o’clock. It is very 
still outside. A rabbit hops across the white, glist- 
ening field. The light from the window throws its 
beams far out. There is the feeling of hush which 
comes before the glad joy of Christmas breaks. 


“The time draws near the birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid; the night is still; 

The Christmas bells from hill to hill 

Answer each other in the mist. 

Rise, happy morn! Rise, holy morn! 

Draw forth the cheerful day from night: 
O, Father! touch the east, and light 

The light that shone when hope was born.” 


“And they who do their souls no wrong, 
But keep at eve the faith of morn, 

Shall daily hear the angel song: 
‘Today the Prince of Peace is born.’ 
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The World’s Greatest Need 

S THE great war developed, with its terrible 
A toll of life and suffering, many people began to 
raise questions about God and His goodness and 
justice and love. It was not uncommon to hear 
expressions such as: “If there is a God, why does 
He permit such things as are now being done in 
Europe? How can He stand idly by and see men 
destroy one another and innocent women and chil- 
dren suffer worse than death?” Or: “Don’t talk 
to me of God. I used to half-way believe in Him, 
but not any longer. If such a being does exist, He 
must be a God of hate and not a God of love.” And 
more of the same sort, most of it, it is true, from 
men whose lives in the past had given no evidence 
that they ever did believe in God, but some from 
people whose faith was being shaken. 

As the war went on, and this country was drawn 


into it, we began to hear talk of a somewhat differ- 
“The break- 





ent sort. “Christianity has failed,” 
down of Christian institutions,” “Old-time religion 
is passing away.” And so on. And this sort of talk 


came not alone from skeptics—dissenters from or- 
thodox Christian belief—but occasionally from pro- 
fessed Christians, some of whom at least had been 
more or less active in Christian institutions. 

Now we are coming near to the celebration of 
our greatest Christian festival, the day we have for 
centuries observed as the anniversary of the birth 
of Jesus Christ, whom the Christian world has be- 
lieved to be the Son of God, sent to the world to live 
as a man, who suffered and died on the cross and 
was raised from the dead, that whosoever believeth 
on Him shall not perish but shall have eternal life. 
Shail we continue to observe Christmas as a reli- 
gious holiday in commemoration of the birth of 
Jesus Christ, a Savior, or shall we go back to the 
old way of observing it as a heathen festival, a time 
of gluttony and debauchery and the gratification of 
the sensual passions? Has God been dethroned? 
Have Christian institutions failed? Are we free to 
throw off all restraints except such as we may im- 
pose upon ourselves thru fear of punishment by our 
fellowmen ? 

The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer is not a minister, 
nor a student of theology, nor does he claim to have 
a special degree of spiritual insight. But he sub- 
mits that these are proper questions to raise just 
Either there is a God who rules this world or 


now. 
there is not. Either Jesus Christ was the son of 
God or was not. Either the Holy Scriptures, and 


especially those portions which set forth the prin- 
ciple Christ taught, furnish a safe rule and guide 
for right living, both by individuals and nations, or 
they do not. Either there is a future life in which 
the souls of men shall live under conditions gov- 
erned largely by the worthiness of the lives they 
lead here, or there is not. Either those individuals 
and those nations which order their lives here most 
nearly in accordance with God's laws as set forth 
in the Scriptures have the happiest, most whole- 
some and most satisfactory lives, or they do not. 
And there is nothing so necessary for us to do just 
now, both individually and collectively, as to reach 
definite and right conclusions on these matters. 
Our future as a nation depends upon it. 

We do not propose to argue whether there is a 
God; nor whether Jesus Christ was divine: nor the 
question of a life beyond the grave. Belief in these 
matters can not be reached by argument. God can 
not be apprehended except thru faith, and we leave 


such disc -sion to the ministers who are competent 
to deal vw it. We simply set it down as the belief 
of a la: that those individuals who have had 
faith to ve in God and in Jesus Christ, His Son, 
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and in life hereafter, and who have ordered their 
lives in accordance with such belief,.have lived the 
happiest, fullest and most useful lives. And those 
nations which have been governed most nearly in 
accordance with the principles laid down in God’s 
word have been the best-governed nations of the 
earth; by which we mean that in such nations there 
has been the highest degree of justice between man 
and man, the greatest human liberty, the most gen- 
erous treatment of the weak and dependent, the 
most wholesome conditions of living, the largest 
opportunities fer man, woman and child, and in 
general the happiest, most prosperous people. 

Still further, we record the conviction that the 
only solution of the troubles which now beset us at 
home and thruout the world will be fownd in a better 
understanding and a truer application of the great 
principles of life and conduct taught by Jesus Christ 
—whose birth we commemorate at Christmas time. 
That this conviction is shared by a steadily increas- 
ing number of observant laymen is becoming more 
and more evident from what we find in the secular 
press. Let us give just a few illustrations: 

The Manufacturers’ Record, published at Balti- 
more, is one of the foremost trade papers of the 
United States. Two or three months since, the 
editor, Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, in a leading edito- 
rial, said: 

“Above all else, this country needs a nation-wide 
revival of old-fashioned, prayer-meceting religion. A 
religion that makes one realize that every act is 
recorded on his own conscience and that tho it may 
slumber, it can never die. A religion that makes an 
employer understand that if he is unfair to his em- 
ployes and pays them less than fair wages, mea- 
sured by his ability and their efficiency and zeal, he 
is a robber. A religion that makes an employe 
know that if he does not give full and efficient serv- 
ice, he, too, is a robber. A religion that makes a 
man realize that by driving too hard a bargain he 
can be just as much a profiteer as the man who 
swindles by false weight, false packing or false 
charges. A religion that will teach church members 
to contribute to the extent of their ability to the 
support of religion, and that compels them to rec- 
ognize that if they are paying their pastor less than 
a living salary, they are robbing God and man alike. 
In short, we need a révival of religion which will 
make every man and woman strive in every act of 
life to do that which on the great Judgment Day 
they will wish they had done. In the Golden Rule 
policy, in the fullness of the spirit of this kind of 
religion, there will be found a solution for every 
business trouble; there will be created friendship 
between employer and employe; capital and labor 
will work together in harmony and with efficiency, 
with profit to both. It is not merely in the chant- 
ing of hymns here or in the world to come, but it is 
in the recognition and full application by rich and 
poor, by learned and unlearned, that each is indeed 
his brother’s keeper, that we can bring this country 
and the world back to safety. An acceptance of this, 
the only true religion, in action, will bring business 
peace and world peace where there is now turmoil.” 

Roger W. Babson is at the head of Babson’s Sta- 
tistical Organization, which furnishes weekly special 
reports on business conditions to the leading busi- 
ness men of the United States. It is the largest and 
best known concern of that kind in the country. 
Enclosed in one of his weekly reports not long since 
was an extra sheet, from which we make the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

“The need of the time is not more legislation. 
The need of the time is more religion. It is needed 
everywhere, from the halls of congress to the fac- 
tories, mines and forests. It is one thing to talk 
about plans and policies, but a plan and policy with- 
out a religious motive is like a watch without a 
spring or the body without the breath of life. The 
trouble today is that we are trying to hatch chick- 
ens from sterile eggs. We may have the finest in- 
cubator in the world, but unless the eggs have the 
germ of life in them, all our efforts are of no avail. 
The solving of the labor situation is wholly a ques- 
tion of religion. The wage worker will never be 
satisfied with higher wages and shorter hours, any 
more than you and I are satisfied with more profits 
and bigger houses. Things never did satisfy anyone 
and never will. Satisfaction and contentment are 
matters of religion Communities and industries 
where right motives are paramount have no serious 
labor troubles. When both employers and wage 
workers honestly believe that we are in this world 
to serve others, the labor problem will be solved, 
but not until then. We all need a new outlook on 
life, a new political policy, a new industrial policy, 
and a new social policy. We need a policy based on 
faith and striving after production. Meanwhile, 
what is happening to our churches? The ministers 
are paid starvation wages, and the whole church 
needs and lacks ‘pep’ and ambition. And yet the 
church is the only organization in existence for gen- 
erating right motives in man. Schools develop in- 
tellect; theaters and novels foster passion; but the 





church is the sole organization which develops those 
good motives of love, 
tion, 


sympathy, hope and inspira- 
on which the industrial salvation of the world 
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depends. But that organization is asleep, and other 
agencies, which develop hate, jealousy and evil, are 
running rampant.” 

Not long since, the people of Pittsburgh found 
in the Leader, one of the principal afternoon papers 
of the great city of Pittsburgh, a leading editorial 
under the heading, “Man’s Extremity God’s Oppor- 
tunity.” We make extracts: 

“Human management of the uuiverse is failing. 
Without Divine intervention the world and its peo- 
ple will plunge into chaos. The people of America 
must go down on their knees and ask for Divine 
aid. In prayer alone exists hope. There has been 
too little spirituality in our activities. Our needs 
have grown while our souls have shrunk.” 

An interesting thing about this editorial is that 
it was written, not by any of the editors, but by Mr. 
Moore, the proprietor of the Leader, who has not 
been known in Pittsburgh as an especially spiritual 
man, altho of high standing as a successful business 
man. The appearance of this editorial led to some 
inquiry in Pittsburgh, and it developed that Mr. 
Moore wrote the editorial at the suggestion and with 
the aid of his wife. It seems that they were at 
breakfast one morning when the husband remarked: 
“This country has come to a pass when if God does 
not step in and save it, it is going to ruin.” This 
was brought forth by stories of disorder and one 
thing and another in the morning paper. Where- 
upon Mrs. Moore remarked: “You ought to write 
a big editorial on it, Alex. You get to work and 
write it, and I will get the Bible and find Scripture 
quotations for you.” Another interesting thing 
about this is that Mr. Moore’s wife is the well-known 
actress, Lillian Russell. 

Henry Watterson, or “Marse Henry,” as he has 
come to be known thruout the country, a man who 
has not achieved a reputation as a spiritual man, 
recently said, in the course of his autobiography, 
appearing in one of the current magazines: 

“We are variously told that the church is losing 
its hold on men. I don’t believe that is true. Never 
in the history of the world was Jesus of Nazareth 
so interesting and prominent,” etc. 

Lord Robert Cecil, of England, a few months 
ago, in speaking on the Peace League, said: 

“If we rely on the provisions of the covenant to 
preserve peace, we shall be living im a fool’s para- 
dise. In the application of the principles of Chris- 
tianity to international relations lies the only solu- 
tion of the problem.” 

Henry Morgenthau, late American Ambassador 
to Constantinople, said recently: 

“Jesus has exercised more influence on human 
history than any other personality. We shall never 
get out of war except by following His teaching. 
The missionaries have the right idea. They go 
straight to the foundations and provide those intel- 
lectual, physical, moral and religious benefits upon 
which alone any true civilization can be built.” And 
remember that Henry Morgenthau is a Jew. 

Last summer we had occasion to purchase some 
goods which could not be obtained in Des Moines, 
and sent for the catalog of the concern which makes 
them. It is a well-gotten-up catalog, a fine piece of 
business literature, well printed and well illustrated. 
Going thru it, we Were interested to find tucked in 
at the bottom of some ten or fifteen different pages 
Scriptural quotations with headings calculated to 
attract the reader’s attention to them. They were 
not played up in any special way, but tucked in here 
and there, where they would catch the eye of the 
reader and turn his thoughts for a time to the need 
of living the right sort of a life here, that he might 
have some assurance of the life to come. 

Remember that the expressions we have just re- 
produced have come, not from ministers or others 
engaged in religious activities, but from men who 
have devoted their lives to business enterprises in 
which they have been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful. 

We could multiply illustrations of this sort, all 
going to show that the thoughtful man of business 
is coming to see more clearly than ever before that 
man-made institutions can not stand unless they are 
conducted in such a way that they square with the 
laws of God. 

Has God been dethroned? Marshal Foch, the 
commander-in-chief of the Allied armies, did not 
think so. Each day he retired to his church and 
prayed to God for Divine guidance in carrying thru 
to a successful conclusion the task which had been 
committed to him. Alvin C. York, to whom Marshal 
Foch said: “What you did was the greatest thing 
accomplished by any soldier of any of the armies of 
Europe,” did not think so, for he freely says that 
it was God to whom he prayed, who gave the power 
to his arm and the keenness to his sight, and who 
sustained him; and he is giving his life to the 
Christian ministry. Lieutenant Maynard, who won 
the cross-continent airplane flight, does not think 
so; for he is also retiring from the army service to 
the ministry. 

No, God has not been dethroned; quite the con- 
trary; and more and more we are coming to see 
the need of drawing closer to Him as the source 
of power and of wisdom, to help us reach a right 
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solution of the problems which now 
sorely. 

Have Christian institutions failed? No, Chris- 
tian institutions have not failed. They are not per- 
fect by any means, but no one has ever asserted 
them to be perfect. Neither are secular institutions 
perfect. During the war the Christian institutions 
came nearer than secular institutions to measuring 
up to human needs; and in so far as they fell short 
their failure was due mostly to departure from their 
own Christian standards. 

Has our religion failed? And must it be made 
over? No. The great principles laid down by Jesus 
will remain unchanged thru all the ages as the only 
true ,guide for human conduct—the only safe plan 
upon which the right sort of a civilization can be 
built. Whether we subscribe to the tenets of the 
Christian faith or not, surely we must admit that 
the more truly we live by the teachings of Jesus, 
the better this world will be. It is man who has 
failed and who needs to be made over. He has not 
taken religion seriously enough. With too many 
of us, religion has been a sort of veneer, used to 
cover lives that we do not like people to see, in- 
stead of a sound structure upon which to build lives 
tha. all the world might be welcome to see. With 
too many of us, study of religion has been an 
intellectual recreation; we have made of it an enter- 
taining philosophy. In his last will, “Uncle Henry” 
said: “Religion is not a philosophy, but a life,” 
and “Uncle Henry” was a wise man who knew men 
and knew life. 

Our religion needs to be vitalized, not made over. 
And the way to vitalize it is to make it a living part 
of our daily life instead of merely a ceremonial 
observance once a week. 

The world’s greatest need can be supplied only 
thru the peoples of the earth getting a clearer 
vision of the meaning of the life and death of 
Christ, whose birth we commemorate at Christmas 
time. We have got to learn how better to interpret 
His teaching in terms of practical every-day life. 
And just in proportion as we learn this will we get 
wisdom to work our way out of the troubles which 
now so sorely beset us. 


o oc 8 
The Christmas Spirit 


NE of the current magazines tells an interest- 
ing story of how a group of our American 
soldiers in France spent Christmas Day in 1918. 
They were billeted out in some French villages, in 
a rather remote part of the country. The Y. M. C. 
A. man was racking his brain to discover some 
way of giving them an American Christmas. The 
trouble was to get anything to work with, and he 
was almost in despair when a happy thought oc- 
curred to him. 

He managed to get a good supply of children’s 
toys, and stored them away in his building. Then 
the night before Christmas he rounded up all of the 
soldier boys, made them a little talk about Christ- 
mas and the folks at home, and then said: “How 
would it do to give these French children a taste 
of our American Christmas?” showing them the 
toys he had secured. 

The boys were enthusiastic over this idea. They 
rigged up some sort of a Christmas tree; and the 
next day they gathered up all the French children 
they could find, brought them in, showed them the 
Christmas tree, gave them the little toys; and 
everybody had a real good time. 

It was a fine idea. Our soldier boys became so 
interested in giving those French children a taste 
of an American Christmas that they forgot their 
own troubles. That was the true Christmas spirit. 
It is an exemplification of the saying, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” And it is not only 
more blessed, but there is a lot more satisfaction 
in it. 


vex us so 


o.oo © 
Future Hog Prices 


HE daily press last week carried a dispatch from 

Washington to the effect that hog producers 
“should be on the lookout for a heavy slump in the 
price of live hogs” in the next two or three months. 
The authority for this prediction is quoted as “one 
of the highest official authorities in the country.” 
The story goes on to say that the explanation for 
this is the buying organization set up by the allied 
governments of Europe. They propose to buy their 
pork and pork products thru one single buyer in 
this country, and, of course, will buy just as cheaply 
as they can. Mr. Armour, the Chicago packer, also 
not long since intimated that there would be further 
drops in the price of hogs. 

It is a good deal easier to point out the danger 
than to suggest a way of meeting it. In having their 
purchases made thru one single buyer, the allied 
governments are of course doing the businesslike 
thing. They want to buy just as cheaply as they 
can. No one can find fault with them for that. 
They are hard up, and they want to make their 
money go as far as possible. Their people are hun- 
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gry. and they want to get as much food for a dollar 
as they possibly can. In addition, their currency 
is much depreciated, and they have to pay a heavy 
premium for everything they buy. 

Hog producers in the United States are at a dis. 
advantage in that they have produced more hogs 
than are likely to be taken at a price profitable to 
them. They are not wholly to blame for this. They 
increased hog production at the urgent request of 
the government. Everybody connected with the 
government assured us that there would be an al- 
most unlimited demand for hog products, and at 
fair prices. The packers talked the same way, and 
the commission merchants also; and most-hog pro- 
ducers took all this talk at its face value. 

If the farmers had a strong economic organiza- 
tion, they might be able to do something to protect 
their own interests. That is the only way out. The 
buyer for the allied governments is a very shrewd 
man. He plays the game. He will do everything 
he can to depress the market. The farmers should 
have an equally shrewd and able man on their side 
of the table. 

This would seem to be a case in which the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation could do considerable 
good, not by passing resolutions or by sending com 
mittees to Washington, but by hiring a thoroly com- 
petent, well-trained business man to look after the 
farmer’s interest in this matter. 


So Oo 8 


The Cost of a Permanent Agriculture 


| apewe civilization seems to have been destruc- 
tive to agriculture. Cities have to do with the 
making of all the luxuries which are characteristit 
of civilization. Farm products, on the other hand, 
are in no sense characteristic of civilization. 
Civilization might be compared to a broad sheet 
of metal, part of which is cold and hard. But 
here and there in the broad sheet of cold metal are 
whirlpools of molten metal, giving off myriads of 
scintillating lights. These whirlpools are constantly 
getting larger and becoming increasingly irrides- 
cent. More and more of the cold, hard metal is be- 
ing drawn into them, to be sent whirling and glow- 
ing, giving off all manner of sparkling colors. The 
end of the civilization comes when practically all of 
the hard, cold metal has been drawn into the whirl- 
pool. Then, for a brief space, a surpassingly beauti- 
ful light is given off, and then the whole thing sinks 
into a rough, cold mass of disfigured metal. 


The tendency of every civilization which has 
ever existed has been to drain the country of both 
its fertility and its men. To prevent the catastrophe 
which we have just described in a figurative way, 
it is essential that we develop an agriculture able to 
hold both its men and its fertility permanently. This 
really means that we must develop an agriculture 
which has a definitely organized power, comparable 
to the power exercised by the capitalists on the 
one hand and the labor unions on the other. If our 
agriculture does not have such a power, it will be 
absolutely impossible, no matter how much farming 
may be fostered by appropriations by the state or 
the nation, to maintain a truly permanent agricul- 
ture. All fostering by state and nation, as well as 
by benevolent corporations, merely serves eventu- 
ally to fan the furious brilliancy of those fires which 
we call cities. These fostering agencies, which pro- 
fess to be so much concerned with agriculture, are 
striving for the most part merely to increase farm 
production. They are not trying to enable the farm- 
ing class to organize in a broad, effective way to 
control the supply of farm products, and therefore 
the price. 

Permanent agriculture demands, first of all, that 
our farming people be in effective control of their 
land. This means either universal ownership by 
the people who work the land, or a type of renting 
which insures permanency of occupancy, together 
with compensation for permanent improvements 
made during tenancy. Fundamentally, of course, 
the title to farm land should rest in the nation itself 
—but immediately, the title to farm land should 
rest in those who are working the land. If a ten- 
ancy system be adopted, it must provide for recom- 
pensing the good tenant for improvements made 
during occupancy, and for penalizing the poor ten- 
ant for damages that have been done during occu- 
pancy. 

In the second place, permanent agriculture de- 
mands that the farming class be in control of both 
the buying and selling ends of its business. This 
does not necessarily eliminate the present middle- 
men, but it does mean that the present middlemen 
shall be effectually supervised by a powerful farmers’ 
organization. The farming class as a whole must 
be able to buy and sell to the same advantage as 
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other big business. This means that in every local- 
ity farmers. will band themselves together 4 buy 
machinery, feed, etc., either directly or thru middle 
men, in carload lots; that they will band themselves 
together to ship their hogs, cattle, grain, etc., to 
the centrai markets in carload lots; that they will 
respond to a central intelligent buying and selling 
agency, when executing their buying and selling 
movements, and that the whole thing be done in 
conformity with modern good business sense. 

After the farmers who work the land come. into 
effective possession of the land, either thru owner- 
ship or long-time leases, and after they have organ- 
ized themselves effectually for buying and selling, 
they must develop a distinctive intellectual and 
emotional social life in the country, as distinguished 
from the town. Country civilization is altogether 
different from town civilization. It moves more 
slowly, and should properly be interested in alto- 
gether different things. Town people are doing a 
hundred different things; some are clerking in the 
stores, others are working in the banks, others are 
writing insurance, while others are directing great 
business enterprises. Their common interest, when 
they get thru work, is largely amusements, as rep- 
resented by the movies, the theaters, golf, tennis, 
baseball, automobile riding, etc., and to a lesser ex~- 
tent by church and lodge activities. Country people 
feel that they are also interested in these same 
amusements and activities. But if we are to have & 
truly typical country civilization, it will be neces- 
sary to give all of these social agencies a farm Dias. 
Really, amusements are not such a necessary social 
agency on the farm, for the reason that practically 
all farmers have the same interests. City people 
find it necessary to manufacture sports and amuse- 
ments to give them common interests, but farm 
people, having already such a common interest—in 
the weather, crops, etc.—do not have such a vital 
social need for artificial amusements, altho a little 
of such amusement is no doubt a splendid thing for 
farm people as well as for town folks. 

To bring about a permanent agriculture along 
the lines we have just suggested will deprive the 
cities somewhat of their brilliancy. When the farm 
people come into a position of class power, they 
very Jikely will raise the cost of living gradually to 
euch a point that the cities will cease to grow so 
rapidly tm population. Under such a regime, it is 
quite conceivable that the world will become sta- 
tionary in population. A truly permanent agricul- 
ture, while greatly conducing to the longevity of our 
civilization, will momentarily dim its brilliance. As 
the farmers come into class power, the cities will 
be slowed down. And that will be wholesome for 
city people as well as for the country. 

Under a sensible and equitable system of agri- 
culture, everything that is really worth while in the 
city can be had: in the country as well, and when 
that time comes, many people will move from the 
city to the nearby country, and all will be the better 
for this redistribution of our population. 


3s Oo CO 
The Coal Situation 


FTER a day’s debate over the matter, representa- 
tives of the striking miners last week accepted 
the basis of settlement suggested by President Wil- 
son, and the miners are now at work again. The 
settlement came none too soon, Many people were 
suffering from lack of fuel. Business houses were 
being run on half time. Factories were being closed 
down. The train service was greatly reduced, and 
the business of the country was being sadly inter- 
fered with. We would have gotten thru somehow, 
but it would have been a very uncomfortable winter. 
The basis of settlement is that the miners shall 
at once have an increase of 14 per cent in wages, 
instead of 60 per cent, as they had asked for, and 
that a commission shall be appointed to inquire into 
the whole matter, both of wages, terms of employ- 
ment and coal prices. It is assumed that the deci- 
sion of this commission shall be binding upon both 
miners and operators. 

Naturally the question arises: Why was not 
this plan agreed to at the beginning of the strike? 
The answer, of course, is that the parties to the 
dispute were not willing to abide by this form of 
settlement. Probably both of them thought they 
could secure better terms by fighting. In other 
words, both were considering only their own selfish 
interests. 

The settlement of this strike furnishes still 
stronger reasons for insisting upon some established 
form of compulsory arbitration for settling all dis- 
agreements between employers and employed who 
have to do with public necessities. There is no use 
in fooling with this matter any longer. Farmers, 
who suffer most from strikes of this sort, should 
make their voices heard. The way to do this most 
effectively is to write individual letters to members 
of the house and senate, and demand the enactment 
of a law to compel compulsory arbitration on the 
basis that will make it as sure as possible that all 
parties will get justice. 
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Iowa State Board of Agriculture 


Should the Iowa State Fair be 
changed to a two weeks’ term? Would 
the fair attract a larger attendance, and 
would it be a greater financial success 
if the gates were open two weeks in- 
stead of ten days? Mr. C. E. Cameron, 
president of the state board of agricul 
ture, raised this question at the annual 
meeting of the state board. Mr. Came- 
ron himself was of the opinion that the 
two weeks arrangement would prove 
better, from every standpoint, than 
either a cne-week or ten-day affair. 

Mr. Cameron also put himself on rec 
ord as believing that high-priced agri 
cultural products are here to stay. 
The price of farm land will also stay 
correspondingly high, he thinks. 
“Wages and everything else that enter 
into the production of the farm have 
gone up. The government contracted 
an enormous debt during the war, and 
the debt was contracted during a per? 
od of high prices, and if prices should 
now decline to the same level as be- 
fore the war, we could never pay off 
this debt.” That was a statement 
made by Mr. Cameron in support of 
his belief that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts and the value of farm land were 
up for an indefinite period. 

A. R. Corey, secretary of the state 
department of agriculture, read an ac- 
count of the financial receipts and ex- 
penditures of the association. His re 
port of the financial status of the 
county fairs was most interesting. 
Seventy-three of the county fairs made 
money, while only twenty played a los- 
ing game. The financial backing of 
the state is almost a necessity, how- 
ever; otherwise the counties would not 
have enough money to get them start- 
ed on a large enough scale. Another 
interesting point in Mr. Corey’s report 
was the fact that there were 52,889 au- 
tomobiles driven thru the fair ground 
gates during the fair of 1919. ; 

Cc. E. Cameron was re-elected presi- 
dent of the board, with J. P. Mullen, 
of Fonda, Iowa, as vice-president. The 
directors elected were: H. O. Weaver, 
Wapello; E. M. Reeves, Waverly; C. 
A. Tow, Norway; C. A. Curtiss, Ames; 
Charles Escher, Jr., Botna, and H. L. 
Pike, Whiting. At a meeting held by 
this board of directors, A. R. Corey 
was re-elected secretary for the com- 
ing year. 




























































































lowa State Horticultural Society 


The fifty-fourth annua! convention 
of the towa State Horticultural Soci- 
ety was held in the horticultural rooms 
in the lowa state capitol, December 
9th and 10th. A good program was pro- 
vided, with papers being read by rep- 
resentatives from the following affili- 
ated societies: Iowa Fruit Growers, 
fowa Vegetable Growers, Society of 
fowa Florists, Conservation Associa- 
tion and Landscape Architects. 

S. A. Beach, of Ames, was re-elected 
president; F. O. Harrington, of Wil- 
liamsbure. was elected vice-president, 
ané C. N. Kinney, of Mitchellville, was 
eleeted treasurer. Wesley Greene, of 
Des Moines, who has been secretary 
for the past twenty-one years eontinu- 
ously, resigned his position. R. 8. 
Herrick, of Ames, was elected to take 
his place. In recognition of his serv- 
ices as secretary and his loyalty to the 
society, Mr. Greene was made presi- 
dent emeritus of the organization. The 
convention is to be held next year at 
Council! Bloffs. 


lowa Vegetable Growers 


“Coéperation” was the key-word of 
the sixth annual convention of the 
lowa Vegetable Growers’ Association, 
held im Des Moines, December 8th, 9th 
and 10th. Forty members of the asso 
ciation attended the meeting, and in 
‘spite of the critical condition of Des 
Moines, on account of the coal strike 
and cold weather, a lot of enthusiasm 
was in evidence. 

Quite an extensive program was out- 
lined for the three days’ convention. 
Many men, prominent in the realm of 
vegetable growers, were present, and 
made talks presenting the best method 
of growing the various small crops. 
The retiring president of the associa- 
tion, Warren E. Bebee, of Bonaparte, 
spoke of the value of coéperation and 
the power to be derived by every one 
getting together behind a common pur- 
pose. Brief reports were made by rep- 
resentatives of the various districts, 
telling of the successes and failures 
during the past vear. 

Most of the men present seemed to 













think that the zenith of the vegetable 
seed prices had been reached. A rep- 
resentative of a prominent seed com- 
pany discussed the seed supply from 
a world-wide standpoint. It was be- 
lieved that there is a little more seed 
for consumption now than in previous 
years and that the five-cent seed pack- 
age will once more be on sale. 

Thomas Gabriel was elected presi- 
dent of the Des Moines committee, and 
also was elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the next year. Sam Ken- 
nedy, of Clear Lake, was re-elected 
vice-president. Mr. Kennedy is one of 
the leading truck growers in his local 
ity. Mr. C. L. Fitch, the vegetable ex 
pert of the extension department of 
lowa State College, was re-elected see- 
retary. Mr. D. H. Culver, a prominent 
market gardener of Clear Lake, was 
re-elected treasurer. The man chosen 
to lead the discussions next year was 
Lindley Hoopes, of Muscatine. 

On the closing night of the conven- 
tion a joint banquet was held with the 
flowa State Horticultural Society, the 
parent organization. This was a great 
get-together meeting, and good-fellow- 
ship was the prevailing order of the 
evening. 


Kansas Wheat Situation 

The Kansas secretary of agriculture 
reports that there is 23 per cent less 
wheat seeded in Kansas this year than 
a year ago. However, there are about 
9,000,000 aeres in wheat, or about 17 
per cent more than the normal acre- 
age before the war. Not only is the 
acreage of the wheat decidedly Iess 
than a year ago, but the condition is 
also poorer. A year ago the condi- 
tion was reported as 96 per cent. This 
year it is only 79 per eent. At this 
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writing, Kansas seems to be well cov 
ered with snow and, everything con 
sidered, the outlook is fairly normal 
Corn belt farmers should be _ inter- 
ested in knowing that the probabilities 
are against a bumper crop, which 
might have a very unfavorable reac- 
tion on the price of corn when the 
guaranteed wheat price is taken off 
next summer. 





The Automobile Industry 

The National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce has compiled some inter- 
esting information concerning the au- 
tomobile industry. It seems that this 
industry now employs 830,000 people, 
or about half as many as are employed 
by all of the railroads of the United 
States. Annual wages are paid to the 
amount of $747,000,000, which is equal 
to all of the gold in circulation in the 
United States in 1917. The amount 
of capital invested in the industry is 
$1,297,000,000, which is $250,000,000 
more than the capitalization of- all the 
national banks of the eountry, and is 
more than the combined capital stock 
of the four great railroad systems—the 
New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Northwestern and the St. Paul. 

The wholesale value of the automo- 
biles made in 1917 was almost $1,000,- 
000,000. There are 5,000,000 cars in 
regular use in the United States, and 
the average annual mileage is esti- 
mated at 3,000 miles, a greater passen- 
ger mileage than that earried by the 
railroads. The total seating capacity 
of the 5,000,000 automobiles is about 
25,000,000 people, or about seven times 
as great as the total seating capacity 
of the railroad passenger cars of the 
eountry. 





Corn Show Evolution 


( Continued from page 2509) 


but a very considerable part, if not all, 
should be borne by the men who enter 
the contest. Sach entrant eould pay 
at least $10 for getting the yielding 
power of his corn tried out in such a 
scientific way. The man who won, as 
an average of several years, would be 
literally forced into the seed business. 
He would receive publicity that would 
make thousands of people want to get 
just a little of his corn, and many 
would want to buy it by the bushel for 
general field planting 

In the meantime, the traditional corn 
show should be continued. It furnish- 
es a splendid outlet for those farmers 
who wish to embody their artistic long- 
ings in the form of corn. Moreover, 
the corn show, as at present consti- 
tued, is an excellent place for good fel- 
lowship, for drawing men interested in 
corn closer together. But it would also 
be interesting to have a yield contest 
under controlled conditions, and it 
might be decidedly worth while to ex- 
hibit at the regular corn show repre- 
sentative samples from the winning 
strains. And it certainly will be inter- 


esting to listen to talks by the winning 
breeders on methods of building up a 
high-yielding strain of corn. Perhaps 
they hit on their high-yielding strain 
purely by accident, or possibly by long- 
continued selection, paying attention 
to stalk characteristics, or perhaps by 
ear-row breeding. Thus perhaps in 
time there might be discovered some 
ear characters which really are corre- 
lated with high yielding power. Then 
the corn show standards could be 
changed to the more practical rather 
than the merely artistic, and the shows 
would come to be of much more eco- 
nomic value. 

Land at five hundred dollars per 
acre demands that we produce more 
hog feed per acre. Corn is a living 
thing and can be changed. And we 
must change it to meet our ideal of the 
greatest possible yield per acre under 
typical conditions. So far as the corn 
show in the present form ministers to 
this end, let it continue, but if we/can 
help the corn show out with a vield 
contest under controlled eonditions, 
let us by all means boost for such a 
contest 
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Grand Champions vs. Nubbins 


‘Wallaces’ Farmer believes that the twenty nubbins pictured on page 
2509 have an even chance of outyielding the grand champions. 
test is to be conducted by the Illinois, Indiana, Ohio or lowa experiment 
stations, preferably by the Llinois station, and Wallaces’ Farmer is to 
give the station conducting the test $50 to defray expenses. 
that fifty kernels be selected from each of the twenty nubbins, and fifty 
kernels from each of the twenty grand champion ears. 
be selected by the county agent of Polk county, Iowa, where the nubbins 
were grown, and the county agent of Shelby county, Indiana, where the 
Let these one 
each be forwarded to the experiment station which consents to conduct 
the test, to be planted at the rate of five kernels te the hill, and in early 
June thinned to three stalks per hill. 

The purpose of the test is to determine the yielding capacity ef the 
nubbins and of the grand champion ears, on the basis of 15 per cent 
moisture corn next fall, the experiment station at which the test is con- 
ducted agreeing to see to it that the test is conduced in the most impar- 


We invite Mr. Lux, the grower of the grand champion ears, and Pro- 
fessor Smith, of the Illinois station, to join 7 
for any reason Mr. Lux is unable to enter his corn in the test, perhaps 
Mr. Ulrey, of Indiana, who won the sweepstakes in the north-central part 
of the corn belt. will substitute for him. 

The purpose of Wallaces’ Farmer in suggesting this test is to direct 
attention to the importance of developing high-yielding strains of eorn. 
Perhaps the grand champion or the sweepstakes corn will greatly outyield 

Perhaps, on the other hand, the nubbins will outyield the 
We think that there is an even chance that they will, and that 
such a test may develop information that will be of value in conducting 


The yield 


We suggest 


Let these kernels 


thousand kernels of 


us in making this test. If 
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Atchison County Community Fair 
and School 


On November 21st and 22d, the peo- 
ple in the Watson community, m At- 
chison county, Missouri, came together 


for a two days’ school fair and corn 
show. It was the concluding fair of a 


series of seventeen, which had been 
conducted by the farm bureau and the 
county school superintendent, Mrs. 
Sally Grebe, codperating. It was rath- 
er a “round-up” for the preceeding 
fairs, and samples of the best farm 
products, the best school work and the 
best home economics exhibits from the 
different communities were brought to- 
gether for this final display. Its pur- 
pose was to develop a community spir- 
it along agricultural lines, and also to 
instruct and encourage better things 
in agricultural and school work in all 
of the communities. 

To have a school and community 
fair in every community center of the 
county was the aim. The pupils in 
eaeh school were to compete with one 
another in agriculture, baking, canning 
and sewing. The patrons in the vari- 
ous communities were to make a dis- 
play of the same classes in competi- 
tion with one another. The fair was 
to last one day. A basket dinner was 
to be made one of the features, and 
it was also found to be one of the es- 
sential features. 

In earrying out these plans, it was 
found profitable to have the judge ex- 
plain, during the morning session, the 
reason for making the various awards. 
An attractive ribbom was designed, 
with suitable wording and date, and 
used in all of the community fairs. 
each community raised its own money 
according to the extent of premiums 
whieh they wished to offer. The teach- 
ers had charge of the exhibit from the 
schools, and a committee of patrons 
handled the matter of finances, and 
the patrons the exhibits. 

The plans were carried out as sug- 
gested in practically every one of the 
seventeen communities. The total 
number of entries amounted to over 
3,000. The total attendance amounted 
to over 2,000, and only one fair was 
held in a rural town. The interest 
which these fairs aroused is shown per- 
haps better in the Eureka district, 
which is composed of thirty farmers 
and a school of twenty children. This 
one district put on an exhibit of over 
400 entries; 110 entries were made in 
corn alone, 75 of apples, and over 100 
of vegetables. It was attended by peo- 
ple from all sections of the county. In 
another community, the Daleview Con- 
solidated School, of five districts, com- 
peted together at the high school, and 
altho it was one of the coldest days, 
over 300 people came and brought ex- 
hibits for the community fair. It was 
not strange that a fair in this eommu- 
nity should be a success, for here was 
a rural community which not only saw 
the need of a rural high school, ten 
miles from any town, but also put up 
a teacherage, raising the money by 
popular subscription, thus making the 
place an ideal community center: 

The school and community fair, as a 
means of linking the farmer and the 
frome with the school, is not a new 
idea, but one that has been neglected. 
ft is something which the people them- 
selves have a part in. It develops their 
community pride, it deepens their in- 
terest in school work, creates a more 


neighborly feeling, and stimulates a 
keener interest in activities both in 


the home and on the farm. 





Hew Much Stock for a Twelve 
Foot Silo? 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will seven cows and three horses 
eat silage fast enough to keep it from 
spoiling in the case of a silo which is 
twelve feet in diameter?” 

In a rough way, enough stock should 
be kept so that 500 pounds may be fed 
daily off a ten-foot silo, 800 pounds off 
a twelve-foot silo, 1,000 pounds off a 
fourteen-foot silo, 1,400 pounds off a 
sixteen-foot silo, and 1,700 pounds off 
an eighteen-foot silo. Seven milk cows 
and three horses will not eat 800 
pounds of silage daily, and there will 
be danger of our eorrespondent’s sil- 
age spoiling in warm weather. In the 
coldest part of the winter there will 
be no danger whatever. When the 
days begin to warm up in the late win- 
ter and spring, there will be some pos- 
sibility of spoiling. 
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-ThereWont Be Eno 
To Go Around By 


Order NOW— Make Big Savings 
and Be Absolutely Sure of Delivery 


Although building was below normal in 1919, there is practically no 
reserve stock of lumber, and mills are still behind in orders, due to under-pro- 


duction. 


Millwork factories are three to four months behind on deliveries. 


When the big spring demand opens, it will simply be a case of taking what 


you can get. 
and you will pay famine prices. 


Timber Supply Dwindling 


Today the yellow pine of the South is the 
country’smainsource of supply. Andthere 
is only enough Southern pine left standing 
to furnish cuttings for 14 years! Lumber 
is bound to advance in price every year, 
although it has not advanced as rapidly as 
other commodities. Buy now—while you 
can still get lumber at reasonable prices. 


How to Get Deliveries 


Our “Special Winter Buying Offer” shows 
vou how to get deliveries at big savings if 
pe. ee now. And not only that, but by 

uying now you will have it when you want 
it. Anticipate the big spring rush — save 
delay —and save money. Send coupon 
at bottom of page for this “Special Winter 
Buying Offer.” 


If you wait too long, your building will be delayed for months, 
Order NOW from stock still available! 


Build from Tested Plans 


Every one of our 200 different home plans 
has been built many times. You are sure of 
getting enough of each item and to spare. 
We guarantee a fixed, definite price. No 
extras; no waiting for materials overlooked 
in haphazard estimates. 


Labor Shortage Doesn’t Stop 
Ready-Cut Building 


Despite the lack of skilled help every- 
where, you can get your houses and barns 
up by using the Gordon-Van Tine Ready- 
Cut method. All heavy sawing and cutting 
already done—material shipped to you all 
fitted, ready to erect. Saves on labor cost; 
prevents waste; absolutely practical. Let- 
ters in our files show big savings over old 
method of building. 





specifications. 





Book of 200 Home Plans FREE 


Shows 200 different homes—photos, color pictures, floor plans, descriptions, 
s. Every plan built many times—tested. q 
roomy mansions. Prices plainly printed and guaranteed. Mail coupon TODAY! 


Simple bungalows to big, 








Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Established Over Half a Century 


7056 Gordon St. 


Other Mills and Shipping Points at St. Louis, Mo.; Hattiesburg, Miss., and Chehalis, Wash. 


Davenport, Iowa 

































Home Plan No. 585. Aseven-room semi-bungalow. 
Planned especially for farm needs. Plenty of bedroom 
space. Big kitchen and entry washroom. 





Home Plan No. 596. Five-room farm bungalow 


with exceptionally convenient floor plan. Specially 
planned kitchen. Easily heated winter, cool summer. 


Get Our Book on Barns, Too 


Mark coupon for this great FREE book. 
Shows modern farm buildings of all kinds— 
best types of barns, hog houses, granaries, 
poultry houses, implement sheds, etc. Many 
illustrations. Full descriptions. Things every 
farmer wants to know about farm buildings. 
Guaranteed prices. Send for book TODAY. 


Special 
Winter 


Buying , 
Offer! 















Gordon-Van 
Tine Company 
7056 Gordon St., 
Davenport, lowa 


















Please send me free Books 

as checked below, together 
with ‘‘Special Winter Buying 
Offer.”’ 











C pon © Home Plan Book 
ou © Building Material Catalog 
Today! © Gordon-Van Tine Farm Buildings 




























Brown’s 
Beach 
Jacket 


Warm as an overcoat. Wears like 
iron. Coat with or without collar; and 
vest. Wool lined with windproof ex- 
terior. Madein Brown’s factory under 
Brown’s personal care. Worn by 
thousands of outdoor workers. Write 
us if your dealer hasn’t it. 


















Off 


Reg. U. 8. Pat 


Brown’s Beach Jacket Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 














Stove Prices 
ay the 


boggan 


Yes, sir, stove prices drop 
when you get my catalog. 
You'll easily save 25 to 40 
per cent dealing direct with 
my factories. 


Write for this Book 


qvoting my money-saving offer 
on Kalamazoo heaters,ranges, 
sand oil stoves, kitchen kab- 
ets and tables, phonographs, 
cream separators, ete.—cash or 
easy payments. 








Ask for Catalog Noii6 
“The Old Stove Master” 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. }j 
KALAMAZOO” ET CHIGAN 


\ 
A Kalamazoo 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


Direct to You" 





Auto and Tractor Mechanic 
Earn $100 to $400 a Month £4.) 
Young man, are you 
mechanically inclined? 

Come tothe Sweeney 

School. Learn to be 

an expert, I teach 

with tools not books, 

Do the work yourself, 

that’s the secret of the 


SWEENEY SYSTEM 


of practical training by which 5,000 bray 

soldiers were trainec for L U.S. Gov- 

ernment and over 20 000 expert 

mechanics, Learn in a few weeks; no previous 

experience hecessary. 

FRE Write today for illustrated free catalog 
showing hundreds of pictures men 

working in new Million Dollar Trade School. 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR-VIATION 
46 SWEENTY BLOG. KANSAS CiTy, MO 














| Here’sa eity light for your country bome, 
and costs but I-Ge per hour to burn 
Generates its own gas from ordinary kero- 
sene or gasoline Our ““Quicklit’’ lamp can 
be lit with a common match—like city gas. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED 


Wewant farmer agents to use end intro- 
duce them to their neighbors. Send for 
catalog and special agents’ prices. 

tOWA LICHT COMPANY 
31 Locust St., Des Moines. lowe 





$20 


Hawaiian Guitar, Violin, Mandolin, 


U KU LEL Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 


Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail, To fret 

apils im each locality, we give a $20 euperd Violin, Mandolin 

Trulele, Guitar, Hawaiin Gultar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso 
tutely free. Very amall charve for r hensene on ly. We guarantee su 
ooss of Write now. No oblicat 





SLINGERLANO Scwoot OF ‘music, ine. Dept. 126 CHICAGO, mu. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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nouncement is made to 
made original 


Except when an 
Lessons are as they were 
sionally be made necessary 
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Each issue of Wallaces’ 








the contrary, these exr 
ly by Henry Wallace, with s slight 
by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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The Sabbath s 





Lesson must not be repro- 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 28, 1919.) 


The lessons of the last quarter of 
the year are made up of studies in the 
lives of Peter and John after they first 
met Jesus of Nazareth, taking up por- 
tions of the gospels which deal with 
events which had a prominent part in 
the training of these two disciples for 
their later ministry in building up the 
kingdom of heaven upon this earth. 

In the first part of Lesson 1 we have 


the testimony of John the Baptist 
given to John’s own disciples: “Be- 
hold, the Lamb of God, that taketh 
away the sin of the world.” John had 
all along taught that he was but the 
forerunner of the Messiah, and now he 
designates Jesus as the Messiah. He 
tells how he knew Him, and of His 
baptism. When Jesus returned from 
the temptation to where ge was 
baptizing hn again points out Je 
sus to two of his disciples as “the 


once follow 
ith Him. 
broth- 
When 


Jesus at 


Lamb of God,” and they at 
Jesus and have an interview w 
Then each starts out to find his 
er, to give them the glad news 

Andrew introduces Simon, 
once recognizes his sterling qualities of 





leadership. John finds James. On 
the way with Jesus to Galilee, they 
find Philip and Jesus invites him to 
go with them. What passed between 
them ji not recorded, but so firmly 
convineed was Philip of the Divine 
character of Jesus, that he goes and 
finds his brother Nathanael, tells him 
he has found Him of whom Moses and 
the prophets wrote, and brings him to 
Jesus 

Lesson Two—Notice that it is after 
John the Baptist had been cast into 
prison that Jesus began to say, Repent 
ve, f tl kingdom of heaven is at 
hand At least a year had elapsed 
since the temptation in the wilderness 
Jesus is now free to take up His full 
work He chose Galilee, with Cape 
naum, on the western shore, as the 
central point, from which he could eas 
il) reach. the c around This 
was the most favorable field in which 
to proclaim the kingdom of heaven 
For this preparatory missionary work 
he selec s ¢co-laboret four disci- 
ples, all fishermen Simon, Andre 
James and John. They had been with 
Him much of the time for at least a 
vear, returning to their work at inter- 
vals. Now Jesus asks them to give up 
their business to go with Him and be- 
come fishers of men.” They followed 
Him to Capernaum, where Jesus took 
up His home 

Lesson Three—The first Sabbath Je- 
sus went to the synagogue in Caper- 
naum and there cured a demoniac, 
causing great excitement in the syn- 
agogue and thruout the whole city. 
The impression upon the people was 
that He spoke with convincing power. 
He then went home to the house af 
Simon for the noonday meal. Simon’s 
mother-in-law had been taken with a 
sudden fever common in that section. 
Jesus went to her bedside, took her 
by the hand and lifted her up. The 
fever left her, “and she ministered 
uato them.” News of this adiee rful 
Cure soon flew thru the town, many 
sick were brought to the door, and He 
healed many of them, and cast out 


many demons, refusing to let them 
speak This was repeated in other 
towns in Galilee—preaching in the syn- 
agogues, healing and casting out de- 
mons 

Lesson Four—When the people 
would have made Jesus king, He sent 
the multitude away, and went alone 


having told 
boat and 


inco the mountain to pray, 
the disciples to get into their 
go to the other side of the lake While 
they were rowing a sudden squall 
came up, lasting all thru the night, so 
that they made little headway To- 
ward morning the apostles look back 


and see a figure gliding over the roll- 
ing waves They cry out in terror 
that it is ghost, a spirit As it was 


apparently about to pass them by, they 
cry out, and the weil-Known voice tells 








them not to fear. Peter starts over 
the water toward his Master, but be- 
came afraid and calls to Jesus for 
help. Jesus stretches forth His hand, 
at the same time rebuking Peter for 


his lack of faith. When they had gone 
into the boat, fhe wind ceased, and all 
that were in the boat worshiped Him 
as the Son of God. 


Lesson Five, the temperance lesson, 


is from Jeremiah, and tells of the 
Rechabites, descendants of Jonadab, 
who centuries before in the time of 


Jehu had laid upon his sons the obli- 
gation to refrain from drinking wine 
or living in cities. A Babylonian in- 


vasion had swept the country outside 
of Jerusalem, and for safety the Rech- 
abites had taken refuge in the city. 
Jeremiah heard of this, and the Rech- 
abites were publicly escorted to the 
temple, and there, in the presence of 
representative Israelites, were offered 
wine. This they. refused to drink. 


Jeremiah was teaching the Israelites 
the same lesson that Jesus later taught 


there, that men should respect their ob- 





ligations to God. 7 e was a re 
ligious principle underlying the self- 
control of these Rechabites. If these 
people had not lived out in the open, 


would have succumbed to the de- 
generacy of the cities at that time. 
From this time on they lived with Is- 
rael. Their inheritance for all time 
becomes that of spiritual Israel. The 
safest kind of control is God-control. 


they 


szesson Six—After refusing to give 
the Sadducees and Pharisees a sign 
from heaven, Jesus takes His disciples 
north to Mount Hermon, apparently 
for two reasons: to delay the final 


ith the Jews until the 


ssover, and to enable the 


season 


dis 


contiict Ww 











of the pa 

ciples in quiet solitude in the mean- 
time to grasp the real import of His 
person and His mission. After a sea- 
son of prayer, He asks the disciples 
who people say that He is. They 
answer that some say He is John the 
Baptist; some, Elijah, and others, Jer- 
emiah or one of the prophets After 
this matter has been discussed, Jesus 
asks them for their own opinik and 
Peter answers “Thou art the Christ, 
the son of the living God.” Jesus re- 
plies that flesh and blood has not re 
vealed this unto Peter, but God; and 
adds th on this confession He will 
build Hi church. Then Jesus spoke 
of His sufferings, death and resurrec- 
tion Peter said that this could not 
be; that His death would mean the 
failure of the kingdom. Jesus goes 
on to say that whoever would be His 


disciple must share His cross, and then 
to encourage them for the sufferings 
that are to come, gives them a fore- 
gleam of the glory that shall come to 
them and to Him. 

Lesson Seven—The days that follow 
were filled with sadness. They could 
not grasp the idea of the resurrection. 
Then probably on the next Sabbath 
evening Jesus invites Peter, James and 
John to take a walk with him. On 
a spur of Mount Hermon Jesus knelt 
in prayer with these desciples, praying 


first with and for them, and then as 
they fell asleep, praying for himself. 
As He _ prayed, His countenance 
changed, and there came to Him Mo- 
ses and Elijah, and they talked to- 
gether about His death. When the 
disciples awakened, they were afraid, 
and it was not until Jesus came and 
touched them and told them not to be 


afraid that they dared look again upon 


the vision, and saw that Jesus was 
then alone. They had been permitted 
to hear this subject which so dis- 
tressed them calmly discussed by Mo- 
ses and Elijah in glory, to hear the 
voice of God from out the well-known 
symbol of Divine power. They need- 
ed to know that behind it all was the 
Almighty power of God. 


Lesson Eight—They returned to Ca- 
pernaum quietly, and Jesus talked 
with them for a time about His com- 
ing crucifixion, afterwards walking 
alone. When they reached Peter’s 
house Jesus asked them what they 
had talked about, and they were 
ashamed to tell Him. They had been 
disputing as to which of them should 
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Unsurpassed 
for Long Wear 


Save your Tie, 
Time and Temper 


Hall, Hartwell 7 Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y. 





McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Our booklet—‘' To Have and to 
Hold Power’’—will help you know } 


piston rings. It will explain clearly 
the causes of lost compression, 
lost power, faulty lubrication, and 
carbon deposite. It will save you 
time and money. Free on request. 


McOQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
9835 Locust St., St. 


Louis, U. S. A. 1st 
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Made in our own factory by spec- 
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your dealer or order direct from 

nearest ofice Price per doz. $1. 

THE COLEMAN LAMP CO. 
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Get This = 
Winter Work 


Saver 





Turn your priced 
{nto pork, not fuel. 
thermometer is 30 bel 


your hogs gain 
will soon pay for your 


IDEAL 


‘ e trough is inside 
outer casing and cannot be d by 
how putting their feet in it. Powerful 
oil burning heater directly under trough 
keeps all the heat inside the waterer. 
Ideal water tanks lift out 


- 


See the dealer in your 
town who handles the 
deal. Our book/on 








PENDERGAST BARB WIRE 


can make immediate shipment from our large 
. Full 12%-gauge heavy gal- 

vanized barb wire, weighing approximately one 
pound to the rod. 
Delivered in 


' n, 
2-peint hog, 3-inch spaces ..... $4.65 $4.75 $5.05 
2-point cattle, 3-inch spaces.... 4.40 4.50 4.89 
4-point cattle, S-inch spaces.... 4.65 475 5.05 
Order direct from this ad, and we'll chip at once. 
It’s scarce—do not wait. Fence book on request, 


UNITED FENCE COMPANY 
OF STILLWATER 


Offices and Factories: 
323 Main St., Stillwater, Minn, 


Iowa Mo. Neb 








263 Front St., Fort Madison, lowa. 








Plan NOW For \za 
Spring Fencing FY 


Don’t waittill you’re ready to build. De- 
cide on the posts NOW. Get the facts about 


Drive 300 posts a day; no holes to dig. 
They won't rot, burn, buckle or break. 
Last 8 times as long as wood or con- 
crete. The 
time and 


mone’ 
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Direct to Farmer 
at Wire Mill Prices 



























gauge wires; full weight; full length 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof 
against hardest weather conditions. 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere. 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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be greatest in the kingdom He was to 
establish. He told them that if any 
man would be first, he shall be last and 
servant of all. He then took a little 
child and set him in their midst as 
an example to them. He then told 
John that he had done wrong in re- 
buking a man who was casting out de- 
mons, but did not belong to their 
company. Again He rebukes John and 
James because they would call down 
fire from heaven upon an inhospitable 
village which refused to receive them. 

Lesson Nine—As the end of His 
earthly life approaches, the thoughts 
of Jesus were not upon His own trials 
and sufferings, but upon His disci- 
ples. He knew that they were to en- 
dure severe trials, and tries to pre- 
pare them for this. Even in this sol- 
emn hour of the last supper, it would 
seem that the old controversy as to 
which should be greatest had risen 
among the disciples. The Savior now 
rebukes this spirit in a most striking 
manner. Girding Himself as a serv- 
ant, He washes the unsandaled feet of 
the disciples. Peter protests and is re- 
buked. Jesus tells them that in this 


He has given them an example of serv- | 


ice which they should follow. In this 
lesson Jesus lays down the law of use- 


fulness thruout all time, not merely | 


in religious or church matters, but in 
all lines of service. As this 
meeting draws to a close, He again 
tells the disciples that He must leave 
them, and gives them a new command- 
ment, that they love one another even 
as He has loved them, and tells them 
that by this all men shall know they 
are His disciples. He tells them they 
will all fail Him that night, and they 
are sorely pained at this. 

Lesson Ten—When the last words 
have been spoken in the upper room 
and the last of the passover Psalms 
have been sung, Jesus and His disci- 
ples go on to the secluded olive gar- 
den where He has often turned aside 
to rest with His disciples—so often 
that Judas knew just where to find 
Him. He leaves the other disciples 
waiting at the entrance, and takes with 
Him Peter, James and John, asking 
them to watch with Him. Then He 
leaves them and goes on a little far- 
ther alone, to pray that, if possible, 
the cup might pass from Him. On His 
return He finds them asleep. He goes 
back and prays a second time, this 
time that the Father’s will be done. 
He again finds them asleep, and goes 
back, making the same prayer, when 
an angel appears unto Him, strength- 
ening Him. The third time, He 
awakes them, saying that the betrayer 
is at hand. When Judas and the sol- 
diers appear, Peter draws his sword, 
but is told to put it up. Then he runs 
away with the rest of the disciples, but 
afterwards follows Jesus to the pal- 
ace, where John had already gone to 
be near Jesus. 

Lesson Eleven—Peter had protested 
more than the rest of the disciples, 
when Jesus said they would all for- 
sake Him that night, saying that he 
would die or go to prison first. When 
Jesus was taken, he followed Him afar 
off. -But, as Jesus had said, he denied 
Him three times that night. When he 
remembered what Jesus had said, he 
repented bitterly. Peter was over-con- 
fident, and thought he knew himself 
better than Jesus did. But tho he 
followed Him afar off in this time 
of danger, he could not stay away from 
the Master he loved. John, who was 
evidently acquainted with the gate- 
keeper, went into the palace, to be as 
near as possible to Jesus. John also 
goes with the women to the cruci- 
fixion, and here Jesus gives His 
mother into his charge, and she after- 
wards makes her home with John. 

Lesson Twelve—When the matter is 
sifted thoroly to the bottom, there is 
no better attested fact in all history 
than the resurrection of Christ. Bear 
in mind that the object of all His ap- 
pearances was to connect His future 
life in the heavenly places with His 
former life on earth, His glorification 
with His sufferings, to convince the 
world that He who died is risen from 
the dead, has led captivity captive, and 
because He has done so has given the 
gift of salvation and life eternal unto 
men. He appeared to Mary and to 
the disciples at various places, one of 
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THE MONEY THEY 
THINK YOU’VE GOT 


All the newspapers say all the farmers have all the 
money. And all the yeggs and all the gangsters and all 
the other thugs believe them. 

They think you’ve got it, whether you have or not. 
And good roads and gasoline—and flivvers waiting to be 
stolen at every curb—have put the farm in easy striking 
distance of every city slum. 

Have you learned the war’s great lesson—prepared- 
ness? For you—and your family—that means the ten- 
shot Savage Automatic Pistol. Ten shots—ten. Its length 
of barrel and locking of breach give greater penetration 
and accuracy than other pistols of the caliber. And the 
original Savage grip makes you point it and shoot it straight 
as instinctively as you point your finger—makes you shoot 
it straight in the dark. 

Get a Savage at your dealer's today. 
of the comfort and confidence it will give. 
description write us. 


You’ve no idea 
For full 






-32 calibre, 3% inch 


barrel, 19 ounces, 


11 shots. 
-38 calibre, 44 inch 
barrel, 21 ounces, 
10 shots. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
UTICA, N. Y. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Executive and Export Offices, 50 Church Street, 
New York City. 


Sharon, Pa. 
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ff Make Bigger Profits ¥ 


Stock Raising—with Less work 


You'll do that when you have the best 
watering facilities for your stock, That 
means equipment that provides a supply 
of pure water always within easy reach, 
always at the right temperature—it means 


K Sanitary Non-Freezable 


STOCK WATERERS 


Insist upon the OK ff you want the best and 
most durable. They are substantially built of 
steel and wili last a lifetime. There's a size 
and style to meet your requirements. 

Sold by good dealers. Catalog sent FREE 
upon request. 


PHILLIP BERNARD COMPANY 
ai! 2312 Floyd Ave. Sioux City, lowa 
\ Shipments made from Stour City ané Peorta, ry) 




































Scene on the 
farm of Dr. E. F. Besser, Newton, Iowa. 




















sheets manufactured for Koofing, Siding, Tanks, 








Apoll 


Highest quality OOFING —<y ct 





Galvanized— 
Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. 


These are the most satisfactory rust-resisting +i; LPB IF Gd <6 352523: 7 

ilos, ee Me Ot Me EVP we ste = 
Flumes, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indicates that CopperStee! isused. Sold by weight 
by leading metal merchants, For fine residences and public buildings use KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing 
Tin Plates. Write for free “Better Buildings’ booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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a quick start 
and steady 
growth; potash 
to strengthen 
the stalks and 
make big, hea- 
vy ears; and 
phosphoric 
acid to fill and 
harden those 
ears as well as 
to make strong 
and vigorous 
root systems. 








ELL MATURED ears with Manure provides some 
deep, heavy kernels give a good 
yield at shelling time. No other 
kind will. The crop which has sufficient 
plantfood is the crop that fills the bin. 
If the crop lacks plantfood during the 
summer the sheller will tell the story. 
The yield will be disappointing —maybe 
the corn will be soft and won’t even shell. 


A postcard request will 


Big yields require plenty of available booklet, “More Plantfood for More 
plantfood. There must be ammonia for Corn.” Every farmer 





“High Analysis” Fertilizer for Corn 
One of These Will Fit the Conditions on Your Farm 


The figures represent percentages of ammonia, available 
phosphoric acid and potash, in the order given: 


For sandy and loamy soils, and all worn soils, 
ially where the manure supply ts short— 
2-10 -6 2-10-4 2-12-2 
For use on clay loams or other soils which 
contain plenty of potash — 
2-12-90 
For use where the soil has plenty of available 
ammonia; where plenty of manure is used; 
where legumes are plowed under — 
0-10-8 0-12-4 0-12-2 0-16-0 











SOIL IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 


of the National Fertilizer Association 


CHICAGO 
1734 Lumber Exchange Building 


plantfood but there is never enough 
manure to go around. Fertiiizer is 
needed to make up the deficiency. 
Use enough to insure a big yield of 
well-filled, mature ears—a crop that 
will stand the test of the sheller. There 
is more profit in that kind of corn. 


BALTIMORE 
1034 Stock Exchange Building 


of the needed 


bring you our 


should have a 
copy of this lit- 
tle book; also 
oneofour Auto- 
matic Formula 
Finders which 
will help him 
select the right 
fertilizer for 
each crop that 
is grown on his 
farm. Both are 
free for the 
asking. Write 
for them today. 































Smite the 


c 7OU lose a big per- 

centage of your prof- 
its by sowing untreated 
grain. The total loss to 
American farmers every 
year in oats, wheat and 
barley is over $30,000,- 
000. The only method 
known and universally 
recommended to pre- 
vent smut and increase 
your yield is the for- 
maldehyde treatment. The 
applying this treatment is t 


immediately after treatment. One 


It works automatically. 





a 


because it sprays every grain uniforn 
and injure the seed, and leaves it iu co 


Smut 















thod of ) 


> best mx 
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CUMMER ix SMUT MACHINE 


ly, does not Boak 
it sowing 


bo 


erate it. 





~~ 
Pour grain in hopper, solution in tank, opea two valves. 


W rite for circulars and full information 
CUMMER MFG. CO 





CADILLAC, MICH. 






























FEED GRINDERS oe 





digested food for all your stock. Nospoilage. No waste. 


small grain or ear corn. 


protect burrs against breakage. 


Made in the Size You Need 





The Ideal Outfit for Farm Use 


Grind your own graim at home as you need it. Save bother, 
time, money and feed. Have freshly ground, appetizing, easily 


_ The Hudson Cob Crusher is an ideal farm outfit. Light-run- 
ning, non-clogging, and durable. Grinds fast and uniformly— 
is easily and quickly adjusted to grind fine or coarse. Grinds 


Note These 14 Special Features 


Entire machine made of iron and steel—no wood used. Large 
capacity hopper. Bottom of hopper constructed so crushed ma- 
terial can flow freely to the grinding burrs and provided with 
automatic safety device to prevent breakage. Direct auger force s 
feed. Augers and crushers mounted on SQUARED shaft. No 
cotter pins to strip. No cotter pin holes to weaken shaft. Means 
reduction of burr breakage. Extra long, well babbitted bearings. 
Ball bearing end thrust. Self-sharpening burrs. Silent running. re 
Easy to change. Made of special wear-resisting alloy steel. 
Provided with take-up for wear. Automatic spring release to 


Hudson Crushers are made in two styles and in sizes to grind 3 to 40bushels per hour. Free 
catalog fully describes these and many other useful articles for the farm. Write for a copy. 


Hudson Mfg. Co., Dept. 105, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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which is mentioned in the lesson 
Some of the disciples had been fish 
ing all night, catching nothing. Jesu: 
appeared to them, and under His di 
rection they drew in their nets full 
They landed and ate of the fish and 
bread. After this Jesus questions Pe- 
ter as to his love for Him, repeating 
the question three times. Peter is 
grieved at this, but each time assures 
Him of his love. Jesus then intimates 
that Peter will die the death of a mar- 
tyr, glorifying God in his death, and 
gives him a last command to follow 
Him. 


The Christmas Dinner 


Christmas dinner is such a very spe- 


cial meal that we can afford to spend 
much time in the preparation. How- 
ever, if the cook is to enjoy the meal, 
it must be prepared long enough in ad- 
vance for her to forget the hard work 
of preparation. 

The soup may be made a day or two 
before and put in the refrigerator til! 
time to heat for serving. Either clear 
soup with celery, or the tomato part of 
cream of tomato soup will be quite as 
good reheated. The milk for cream of 
tomato soup is to be boiled and put 
with the tomatoes just before serving 
first adding a pinch of soda to the to 
matoes. 

The turkey, goose or chicken may 
be stuffed, if it can be frozen, sev 
eral days before roasting. Cranberry 
jelly is all the better for being a day 
or so old. Potatoes and turnips will 
heep over night in cold water. 
C.eamed onions may be cooked in salt 
ed water and drained the day before 
all ready to be heated in cream sauce 
Celery will keep crisp and fresh if 
washed and wrapped in a damp towel, 
then hung up in a cool place in a pa 
per sack, or left in the cloth. The 
cabbage may be sliced for slaw, and 
wrapped in a damp cloth. If pineap- 
ple salad is to be served with may 
onnaise dressing, have the dressing 
ready to thin with cream the day be 
fore. 

Of course the pie will be baked be 
forehand, and there will be doughnuts 
and raised cake. 

When the dinner is all ready to put 
on, the housekeeper can spend as 
much time over the Christmas morn 
ing jubilation as any other member of 
the family. 

And after dinner—why not let every 
one wash his or her own dishes? At 


| least don’t let all the dishwashing 


fall on the cook. 


The Sensible Christmas 


What is a sensible Christmas? Isn't 
it a satisfying Christmas? Which 





| means that it must be a_ suitable 





Christmas giving and Christmas feast 
ing; a serviceable Christmas celebra 
tion which will wear through the 
vears? 

Once we look upon Christmas in the 
light of history, preparations fo! 
Christmas take precedence over the 
routine work of the days. Christmas 
must have a certain atmosphere 
“Feace on earth, good will towards 
meu.” To get this atmosphere we 
must have thought for others than 
those of our own fireside 

Cnristmas time must have tone—a 
sturdy standing for the things for 
which God sent His beloved Soa 

Christmas time must be a time ol 
good cheer, of feasting and frolic and 
special dishes. When we think of tur 
key and cranberry sauce and plum pud 
ding, we think of Christmas. Holly 
and mistletoe and bells spell Chris 
mas. Doughnuts and rosy cheeked 
ples and oranges and nuts and candi 
help make Christmas. It may be hard 
to get the Christmas fixings for Christ 
mas, but won’t we sacrifice too much 
if we omit them altogether? 

Won’t it cost too much if we spoil 
this one Christmas day of the year? 
What would we take for the red letter 
days of our lives? After the day has 
passed do we ever feel that the little 
things which helped make Christmas 
have cost too much? We may regret 
spending money on that which is not 
profitable, but we never regret the 
time and money spent to round out 4 
homey Christmas. 

A Christmas which is followed by 
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bills which should not have been 
made; by the unworthy feeling that 
one has given and not received, is a 
deplorable Christmas. So is a Christ- 
mas which has nothing frivolous about 
it. Give the children something they 
don’t have to have. A little boy, the 
child of sensible (?) parents, once 
said: “Isn’t it funny that Santa Claus 
never sends us anything but shoes 
and mittens, when he ought to know 
that papa can buy them, but papa 
can't buy any sleds or skates or jump- 
ing jacks.” 

For children to have Christmassy 
gifts at Christmas time is to have the 
insignia of love. We have noticed that 
it isn’t the children of parents that 
really can’t afford to buy unnecessary 
things who have no Christmas gifts 
which savor of Christmas; it is the un- 
fortunate children of parents so terri- 
bly practical that they never see the 
beauty and the vision of Christmas 
who usually get shoes and mittens. 

If we can manage to have this year 
a serviceable Christmas which will 
seem as good ten, fifteen or twenty 
years from now as it does on Decem- 
ber 25th, 1919, then we will have a 
sensible Christmas. 





Pack Christmas Gifts Well 


The package which seems so se- 
curely packed when it leaves the house 
is often in bad shape before it reaches 
the postoffice, and may or may not 
reach the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed. The right way to handle the 
Christmas packages for shipping is 
first to pack them well so there is no 
shaking about loosely in the box, if 
it is packed in a box. Fasten on the 
lid of the box, and put on the ad- 
dress of the sender as well as the per- 
son to whom it is sent. Wrap the box, 
and again put on both addresses. If 
the package is to be wrapped only, 
wrap it twice; putting both names on 
the inside wrapper as well as on the 
outside wrapper. 

Write to the person to whom the 
package is sent, telling them when 
and how it was shipped. 





Lighting Christmas Trees 


Chief Burnett gives the following 
advice on lighting Christmas trees: 

Fasten the candles firmly on the 
branches of the tree. 

Trim the pine needles from above 
the blaze for at least six inches. 

Do not decorate the box in which 
the tree is fastened or cover the floor 
around it with cotton or paper. 

Be sure the tree is fastened firmly 
so that it will not fall over. 

Don’t tie Christmas presents too 
near the candle flames. 

Use common sense and watch the 
tree while the candles are burning. 





Christmas Candies 


Chocolate Fudge—Two cups of granu- 
lated sugar, one cup of 3 sugar, one-third 
of a level teaspoon of cream of tartar, 
two squares of chocolate, one-half cup of 
mik, one tablespoon of butter. Mix the 
ingredients in the order named and cook 
until a soft ball is formed when dropped 
in cold water. Remove from the fire 

nd set in pan of cold water. When cool, 
beat until creamy, add vanilla and pour 
ir a well buttered pan. 

Butter Scotch—One cup of brown sue 
gar, one-half cup of water, one teaspoon- 
f of vinegar, piece of butter size of 

walnut. Boil twenty minutes. After 
t ng from the stove, flavor with vae- 

1 or lemon. 

ice Cream Candy—Three cups of white 

Sugar, one-half cup of vinegar, one-half 

of water, butter size of an egg. 
Boil until it will harden when dipped 
in cold water. Pour on buttered plates. 
When cool enough to handle, pull until 
White, then- cut in sticks. Do not stir 
\ le boiling 


ocoanut Balls—Beat the white of an 


very stiff and stir in confectioners’ 

s r till it is a soft paste. Then mix 
t cocoanut through the cream and 
ld into balls. This same cream with- 
the cocoanut makes a good filling 

* dates, and a sandwich for English 


Wainuts, 

Molasses Candy—One quart of molasses, 
one-half cup of butter, one-half cup of 
Sugar Boil fast, and when done stir 
in half a teaspoon of soda just before 
taking from the fire. When done it will 
harden when dropped in cold water. 





his &xpert 
Lives in Your 

County 
PON 


[NTENSIVELY trained by our educational 
course, all representatives of the Milwaukee 
Air Power Pump Co. are experts, well able 
to install running water and electric lights. 


Our representative in your county is trained 
to make one engine supply water, and at the 
same time run the electric lighting plant, 


He is trained to pipe water directly from the 
well and cistern to your farmhouse, barn, lawn, 
watering trough, and dairy, and to replace 
the old kerosene lamp with electric lights. 
No storage tank or stale water. 






consult him. 
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He is trained to put hot or cold running 
water in your kitchen and bathroom; fresh 
drinking water in your house; pure water 
for your stock; water in your barn for your 
cows; electric lights anywhere on the place. 


He has been trained. And it costs nothing to 
If, after questioning him and 
hearing his expert advice, you want the Mil- 
waukee water or light system, he’ll do the job 
right and thereby increase your farm profits. 


We have a representative in your county. 
If you don’t know him, write us. 


MILWAUKEE AIR POWER PUMP CO., 854 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You can clean it with a 


Spade or Wood Paddle 
The Stewart Stock Waterer 


Safe—Clean—Sanitary 
FOR HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


Raise lid, clean out drinking space with 
spade or wood paddle. Lower lid and it’s 
ready for use—no dirty hands—no soiled 
clothes. 

Equipped with the Stewart Rubber Cushion 
Float Valve and Float—no parts to wear, rust, 
break or adjust. Guaranteed not to over- 
flow or leak. Theonly waterer of its kind 
with these exclusive features, complete with 
fittings to attach to barrel, stock tank or 
water system. 

Use it on your farm 30 days. If not satis- 
factory in every way return it to us, and 
purchase price and carrying charges will be 
refunded. 

$10.00 Delivered to Your Station 
Mail Us Your Check Today 


The Stewart Co., Cherokee, lowa 




































Don’t Waste Grain;but Save it and Produce more Meat, 
Butter and Milk by warming the drinking water for 
your stock with coal, wood or cobs with a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; ashes 
removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hours. 


Absolutely Safe 

Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size. Most reliable, 

practical, efficient and durable Tank Heater manufactured. 
wa - — 


H. Pew if. oF > ate 
Get @ Heater carty. Write now for illustrated circulars dealer's name. 
r +S. CO a4 : ‘MDC : 


HELP FEED THE WORLD 





ays for itself in 2 months with 4 
; nt Self-Sinking; can be used in 




































Clear land 
slick, clean 


cost. Big money 
clearing land for others. 
he Hercules big Free 
? @ Book contains led 
7 down experience of 25 
/ i A an of land clearing. 
urn low cost stump land 

into high priced crop land. 


Hercules Portable 


Solid steel bed plate, broad 
steel wheels. The marvel of the 
age. Get our special low introduc- 
tory offer. 80 days’ free trial—3 year 
guarantee. Write today for book of 
photographs and letters from owners. 


Hercules Mfg. Company 
157 G8th St., Centerville, is, 






All-Steel 
tiple Power 








SI Wheels 
Get Hercules FREE 


Big Book 


Bank your “ON LY’”’ and your 


pt pe Hog Watering is done. 

t your dealer’s or 

direct from factory $9.50 

THE ONLY HOG WATERER CO., Sioux City, lowa. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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FUNSTEN 


PaysYou (7% 
Bid Cash : 
For Furs 


Boys! Getevery 
dollar’s worth of 
value your furs 
will bring. Ship 
to Funsten—the 
World’s largest, 
most dependable 
fur house, 38 
years of Honest 
dealing—millions 
of dollars paid to 
trappers; vouched 
for by St. Louis’ 
largest banks — known to old trappers every. 
where forfairest, squarest dealing. Funsten pays 


in cash—not promises. Ship today—and all 
through the season to 


Funsten Bros. & Co. 


International Fur Exchange 


559 Funsten St. Louis, Mo. 


Building 

























































































Ship Furs 
t 


hylor 


Taylor pays cash returns on 
thedot. Your check is mailed sameday 
—- are received and graded. And it 
allsfor every cent your fursare worth. 
"Test Taylor highest gradings and 
promptest returns. After your first 
shipment you'll be a steady Taylor 
sap ” Eve ery “old timer’’ ships to 
or. 
here's no money in hoarding furs. 
Get these big prices while they hold 
good. Play safe. Ship today—one pelt 
or a hundred. Smail shipments get 
same careful attention as large ones. 


F.C.TAYLOR FURCO. 


international Fur Exchange 
150 Fur Exchange 





















to Nearest Market 


BOLLES & ROGERS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Have houses in eight different cities as shown 
above for Buying and Selling 


Hides, Furs, Wool, Pelts, Tallow 


Established 1880. Paying full market prices for 
@# years. Fill in attached coupon, mail today and re- 
ceive our Weekly Guaranteed Price List. 

Oe te aS 


BOLLES & ROGERS 
129 W. Kinzie St,, Chicago, Il 
Please send me Price List =. 
() FURS QO RIDES, ETC 
aa ce heck the one you aa, or both ) 


















































Boys Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We tails hese 
about the simple things of farming; abous the sail! 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, ete.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ali these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has notieed, 
we hope he will write us. 


Burning Wood 

During the past month most of us 
have been thinking more about burn- 
ing wood than ever before. Before the 
coal strike cval was so cheap that it 
didn’t pay most of us to burn wood, 
even tho it was handy on our own 
farm. 

It takes about three tons of ordinary 
green soft wood to furnish as much 
heat as a ton of soft By soft 
wood is meant such woods as cotton- 
wood, willow and maple. Oak, elm and 




















coal. 





ash are generally worth somewhat 
more. Hickory is the best burning of 
all our common woods. 

The common way of measuring 
wood is by the cord, and a cord is a 
| pile of wood four feet wide by four 
| feet high by eight feet long. The 
| weight of a cord and the burning 
| value vary greatly, depending on the 
| kind of wood and the length of time 
| it has been seasoning. <A cord of dry 
{ cottonwood, willow or maple may 
weigh as little as 2,600 pounds, where- 

as a cord of the same kind of wood 
green may weigh around 3,600 or 4,000 
pounds. <A cord of oak, locust or elm 
will weigh around 4,000 pounds dry, 
or about 5,500 pounds green. 

Some people have the impression 


that green wood when it gets started 
to burning makes an even hotter fire 


than dry wood. This is a mistake 
but it is surprising how well greei 
wood will burn when it gets enrted. 
It is estimated that a cord of green 
wood will give out about 80 per cent 
as much heat as a cord of the same 
kind of wood after it has been dried 
five or six months. 

Many famous men have worked at 
wood chopping. Abraham Lincoln was 
the great rail splitter. Theodore 


Roosevelt thought that wood chopping 
was one of the finest kinds of exercise. 
The fact that ex-Kaiser William has 
gone in for wood chopping need not 
spoil it for us. If you have wood 
close at hand which the folks want 
worked up, you might get an axe in 
shape and see how good you are at it. 
It is claimed that a good woodman 
should cut up about three and a half 
cords of ordinary soft wood in a day. 
Hard wood, such as oak, hickory, lo- 
cust or elm, goes slower, and probably 
two cords of such wood is a day’s 
work. Cutting cord wood means cut- 
ting the wood into four foot lengths. 

It is bothersome to burn wood be- 
cause it burns up so quickly, whereas, 
even a soft coal fire will hold for sev- 
eral hours. Those people who have 
been experimenting with the burning 
of wood during the past month claim 
that the easiest way to handle it is to 
mix it with coal. 

As time goes on, coal and oil will in- 
evitably become scarcer and higher 
priced in relation to other things. Tnis 
means that gradually it will pay more 
and more to burn wood It may be 
forty or fifty years before coal is suf- 
ficiently high priced to warrant many 
of us in burning wood. Just the same, 
a coal strike such as that which we 
have just been thru should make us 
think more about the burning of wood 


On farms where there is rough land 
likely to wash, it is a good plan to 
think about planting some _ timber, 
such as hardy catalpa, ash, and cot- 
tonwood, which can be used both for 
fence posts and for fuel in case of 


emergency 
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FUR 


BF ) Biggs at Kansas City wants e 

Ze , fur you can ship and pay the price to get 
Highest them. Spot cash —most money —quickest returns. We 
Cash must have thousands and thousands of furs to fill waiting orders. 


BIGGS Pays 
HighestPrices 













Liberal Grading — 
Quickest Returns 


You geta are deal when you ship to Biggs —experts 
grade fo your furs; you get full value. No *‘commissions’’ deduct- 
Check for fuil cash price on the = to you 20 minutes after 
your ——| t is received and Send tor Rew Fur 
Price List and see what we are pay Then 
you'll know why three quarters of a mil ifion shippers look 
to Biggs at K. C. for highest prices, year af ear. 


Fr Send your name 
Ss, are All trapping and hunting 


& “ adventure secrets of trapping for 
Big Mon ours Free. Write today. 


, 
Prices ,; 
wf f 


ying for furs. 








Fars Held 
Separate 


on request. In ship- 
ping simply write a 
note or letter and in- 
sertin package —say- 
ing “‘hold separate’’ 
and we will hold your 
furs until you have had 
time to receive our 
check and know the 
price, gradeand every- 
thing else is satisfac- 
tory to you. 






















447 Biggs Bidg., 





se Years of @quere Desiing 
















Kansas City, Mo 
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Get Started Trapping Now!-$ 


Our prices for skins are high, and it’s no trouble at alJ~ 
to make enough money to go to school, or totake a “> next sum- 
mer, or to buy a new automobile. Just geta gy 8 of traps and 
getstarted. One boy made $77.50 in one week. One Nebraska 
farmer made over $3000 last season trapping on his farm — and 
prices are much higher this year. 


This FREE BOOK Shows You How 


Just off the press—the big) ggest and best Trap- 

pers’ Guide ever printe It tells you the 
kind of traps to get, where and how to set 
them, what kind of bait to use for the 
Various animals, how tokill and skin, and 
how to ship to get the top prices. 


We Pay Highest Prices and Send 

Cash by Return Mail. We are man- 

ufacturers and tanners, and can 

pay much higher prices than commis- 
sion houses. e are within easy 
reach, and your shipments get here 
quickly and in aoe condition. pave 
our name a apd 













on your first shipment, also oand 
Send postal for Lincoln Trappers’ Gui -* 
and Price List. 


Name incon Hide & Fur 
























70960 st. sinceta, fe Neb. 


Its a Big Year 
For Easy Money. Be 

















Send us your hides (horse, cow or steer) and 
we will make for you these garments (coats- 
robes-mittens) at a saving of 35 to 75% on 
cost, by our Special Process, which is_a secret 


and is not used by any other firm, 


Our tanning is light, soft, strong and to the 
highest degree, wind, water and moth-proof, 
Our aim is to make each and every shipper 


A SATISFIED CUSTOMER. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed er Money 
Refunded. 

With your first or- 
der of 3 hide, which we tan and 
manufacture into a coat, robe, we 
will present you with a pair of 
our large gauntlet Fur Mittens. 


NOTICE: 


Highest Prices paid for Hides 
and Furs. 

Write today for Free Samples, 
tags, Price list and ship to 
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Swingle Splits His Profit 
Our policy is: A small margin of profit, 
greater volume. It has made us the largest 
fur-buying house in the Central West. 
Let Us Send You FREE 


THE REMSEN 
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THE REMSEN 


Remsen, 














from FACTORY TO HOG LOT 





Send today for literature and direct prices 


Office L. 


HOG FEEDER 


PLANING MILL 
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or marrow tires. Lincoln Bag Co., 


BAGS 


We buy second-hand bags: pay freight on 2000r more 


Springfield, 111. 
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When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wal!aces’ Farmer. 
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.. \ANDERSCH 


BROS. 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN. 





~ 10% a” van. 


URS 


— Pelts at ne Tallow As = yeu can wohl Noe 4 


for 3008 vales sent ef once. Wi nce, “Write today f 
our latest price list and for 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS" GUIDE 


$10,000. leather bound, 
illustrating all Tells all about 
















450 
Animals. 

ppers’ Sec- 
rets, Decoys, 
Traps, Game 
Laws, ow to 
aise 


ROBES, $2.50 to$7.50 
We — Leather, = 


25 years, ices 


ANDERSCH BROTHERS 
Dept. 21 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Every farmer should / 
have this book, which / Ax” 
tells him how to/ & 
gmake his hides / 

worth more. Write / 


your copy F REE 








You get years of wear--more service-= 
more value from a coat or robe 
from your horse or cow hide and it 


— you less than 
That’s the least you save 
Save r = _ overcoat, usual- 


Send totey oat our © book which illus- 
Tobes we make from 
hides. “Wiehe it we will send pespaies of 


little on 
“Proper Care of Hides od Write today. 


GLOBE e Fan COMPANY 
SE" Finn et, 


, 2125- Des Moines lowa 






acloth overcoat or 















ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 N. Clark St, Room 180, Chicago, tll. 
















Dickey Glazed Tile Silos 
: ‘The Fruit Jar of the Field’’ 
Order Your Silo Now—Pay Next Summer 
When Tives 
Send for catalog No.4 
W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. 
Macomb, IL. 


Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 





ACME HAY AND MILL FEED CO. 


We handle al! kinis of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carload lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
for our price list. 


301-303 Pearl St., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

















Clins a Cow in 5 Minutes 


That s whatthe Stewart No. 1Clipping Machine 
will do—clip the flanks and udders of a cow in 
five minutes. Doit every threeor four weeks 
and.you can wipe off the parts in a jiffy before 
milkivg. Then there is no dirt and filth falling 
into the milk. This machine clips horses also. 
Machine complete, only $12.75, at your dealer’s 
or send $2 and pay balance on arrival. 
CMICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT co. 

Dept. A 117, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, 
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FEED YOUR HOGS THE THE BETTER WAY 


mys tistancther mask wed getting full facts about 


_ALTA AD, “ADJUSTABLE FE FEED BOX 


<~ yg ——* ro for or panaiing tapkage: 


soe pose rr aes 
orn, grain or a es 
ALTA, DWA. 
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Dairy Ration 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 


“We have been feeding our dairy 
cows a mixture of three parts bran 
and one and a fourth parts of cotton- 


seed meal. For roughage we have 
corn silage and good oat straw. The 
silage doesn’t contain much corn. We 
feed the cows what straw they will 


eat and about fifty pounds of silage 
per cow daily, together with about one 
pound of bran and cottonseed mixture 
for each three pounds of milk pro- 
duced. These cows are Holsteins and 
are in good flesh and weigh from 
1,00 to 1,300 pounds. Do you think this 
ration is properly balanced? We are 
not, in position to buy roughage, but 
are willing to buy whatever is neces- 
sary in the way of grain or concen- 
trates.” 

Our correspondent is evidently feed- 
ing his average two-gailon cow a daily 
ration of 40 or 50 pounds of silage, 3 
or 4 pounds of straw, 4% pounds of 


bran, and 1% pounds of cottonseed 
meal. As long as no clover or alfalfa 
hay can be had, such a ration will 
probably answer the purpose fairly 
well. We would be inclined, however, 
to substitute oil meal for part of the 


cottonseed meal, feeding oil meal and 


cottonseed meal haif and half Ac- 
cording to our calculations, a_ 1,000- 
pound Holstein cow giving two gal- 
lons of milk daily requires about 1.2 
pounds of muscle-building material 
and 10.6 units of energy. The ration 


as fed by our correspondent furnishes 
almost exactly this amount of food 
value. The only modification we would 
suggest would be to buy enough alfalfa 
or clover hay to feed the average cow 
at least two pounds daily, and to buy 
enough oil meal to substitute for half 
of the cottonseed meal. 





Dairy Short Course 

There will be two different dairy 
short courses given at the Iowa State 
Colleeg, Ames, Iowa. One is to be a 
three months course, beginning Decem- 
ber 27th. This course may be taken 
by men who are without creamery ex- 
perience, altho it is preferred that the 
students shall have had some experi- 
ence. Those without experience can, 
after completion of the course, secure 
work in a creamery during the sum- 
mer months, and then return again the 
following winter for the three months 
course. After completing the second 
term’s work, the student should be 
able to take charge of a plant as a but- 
ter-maker, ice cream maker, or as an 
operator of a market milk plant. 

The other course offered is a ten- 
day course, which is primarily for the 
benefit of experienced operators. 

Further information in reference to 


the above courses may be obtained by } 


department of the 
at Ames, Iowa. 


writing to the dairy 
Iowa State College, 


Marketing Milk 


An Indiana subscriber writes: 

“I would like to know whether 
think it would pay me to sell milk to 
a milkman, and if so, at what price 
per gallon. I have eleven cows, and 
get ten gallons of milk. I would fur- 
the rest of the equipment. I live a 
mile away from the city. This milk- 
man retails the milk at 14 cents per 
quart.” 

It is, of course, quite impossible for 
us to give a satisfactory answer to a 
question of this sort. Everything de- 
pends upon the conditions. If our cor- 
respondent is so situated that he does 
not want to market the milk in a re- 
tail way, his alternative is to sell it 
wholesale either to this milkman or 
someone else. It is simply a question 
of finding the best possible market, 
and the man on the ground is the one 
who can do this. 
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DE LAVAL 


the world’s standard 


CREAM SEPARATOR ’ 
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There are more De Lavals 
in actual use than of all [> +/ 


other makes combined. | 
A De Laval purchased 


now will have paid for 
itself by Spring. 
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Ask nearest agent 
for a demonstra- 
tion — ask nearest 
office for his name 








THE DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 






































MMM RULE 


: Keep Milk Free From Dirt and Filth 


Long, thick hair on your cows forms a lodging place for 
dirt and filth. However careful the milker, this dirt cannot 
be prevented from dropping into the milk. 


Cows should be clipped on udders, flanks 
and underline every month during the win- 
ter and early spring. These parts may then 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned before 
milking, preventing milk contamination 
from dropping filth. 

Clipping is strongly urged by dairy farmers, certified 
milk producers and federal bureaus. Here is a strong 
endorsement: 

WALKER-GORDON LABORATORY CO, 


Plainsboro, N. J., Nov. 12, 1919. 
We clip our cows at least once each month. By clip- 
ping the flanks, udders and rear portion of the cow, it is 
possible to groom and wash the dirt from the cow, which 
would be very difficult to do if the hair is allowed to grow. 


WALKER-GORDON LAROBATOOY co. 

By H. W. Jeffers. 
The Stewart No. 1 Clipping Machine will clip a cow 
in 5 minutes. Hand operated—runs easily—well built 
—lasts a lifetime. Buy from your dealer at $12.75 
or send us $2.00, paying the balance on arrival. 
Electric clipping machine, direct current, $60; 

alternating current, $80. 

> CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Roosevelt Road and Central Ave., Dept,B117 Chicago 
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Stewart No. 1 
Cow Clipping Machine 
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Get Big, Quality Crops 


Be sure of large. quality crops. You 
can get them if you use the wonderful 


STRESE GRADER 


the most remarkabie, most economical seed grader anywhere—abso- 
lutely no others like it. Built soachiid can run it—simply dump 
grain into the hopper and the perfect blast principle will take out all 
cracked and scrub grain. chaff and band you the fat, fertfile seeds that 
are sure to give 25% more crop yield and increased profits. Will last for 
years. Absolutely guaranteed. The most economical grader to 
operate. There are no screens to rust and get out of order. Nothing 
requires repairs. It is just the grader you want. 

Send for complete information today. Don’t plant an- 
other crop without it. The “‘Strese” pays for Itself many times over. 
Ask your dealer. Insist on a Strese. 


E. F. STRESE CO., 








1303 Central Avenue 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 



































Anti-Freezing “S233” Waterer 
Waters all kinds of stock. Operates automatically 


No ice tn winter—water cool in summer 


Backed by Fourteen Years of Service 


Write 


ARAPAHOE, NEB, 










Iuformation Free. 


RICHARDS MFC. CO., 





WALLACE 


S’ FARMER 


Dec. 19, 1919 
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by the proposed Kenyon and 
Kendrick bills? 


Down in Washington, as you know, 
they are considering a plan of licens- 
ing the packing industry and putting 
it under the direction of a govern- 


ment official— 


A political appointee with the power 
to experiment as he chooses with 


this vital business. 
* * & 


How will your brother stockmen and 


feeders like that? 


Recently a number of them went to 
Washington to give their opinions. 
What foliows is a fair sample of their 


testimony: 


Robert J. Kleberg, Livestock Producer, 


Kingsville, Texas, testified that— 

“I contend and believe that the producer 
of livestock who conducts his business 
properly has nothing whatever to fear 
from the packers. He needs the packers 
to prepare his product for the market and 
to distribute it. Without the aid of the 
packers, the production of livestock 
could not exist as an industry. . . . 
I donot believe that this licensing system 
and the taking of the stockyards away 
from the packers and the taking of the 
refrigerator cars away from them, the 
ownership away from these men and the 
management away from them is going 
to help.” 


J. S. Blackwell, Producer, Feeder and 
Farmer, of Muscatine, Iowa, said 


that— 

“I am opposed to the licensing of any 
commercial or industrial business, and 
there is nothing in the livestock industry 
that needs further legislation.” 


Frank Currie, Stock Raiser, Gard, 
stated 


Cherry County, 
that— 


“T have been engaged for 30 years in the 
cattle business, raising cattle, hogs and 
horses, I am opposed to this bill on 


Nebraska, 


general principles. It belongs to that 
class of legislation which, it seems to me, 
is entirely experimental. Even the 
people who are in favor of the bill can 
give you no good and adequate reasons 
why it should be passed.”’ 


W. D. Rankin, Meat Producer, Cattle 
and Hogs, Tarkio, Mo., testified that— 
“I want to say to the committee that our 
family has been in the meat packing 
business since before there were any 
packing houses. We have come to look 
at the packers as friends of ours rather 
than enemies. We know that they 
have developed different methods— 
which have come to be a chestnut to you 
fellows here—but they sound good to us 
because they hand us a profit. . .. 
The most of the farmers, I think, are 
learning to appreciate the treatment the 
packers are giving them.” 


Scores of similar statements from the 
testimony of producers, farmers and 
feeders all over the country could be 
quoted if space would permit. 


* * * 


Doyouwantthepackingindustry under 
an inexperienced political appointee? 
The interests of the producer and the 
packer are mutual. If radical legis- 
lation should upset and disorganize 
this high efficiency of the packing 
industry, the producer would be hit 
as hard as the packer. 

There is no question but that the cost 
of conducting the packing business 
will be materially increased by such 
legislation. The packer’s profit—a 
fraction of a cent a pound from all 
sources—could not take care of such 
increases, which would necessarily 
be reflected in lower prices to pro- 
ducers or higher prices to retailers. 


Swift & Company will be glad to mail a summary of the testimony 


of the livestock producers at the hearing in Washington. 


Write 


foracopy. Address Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 








Will the livestock producer benefit 


Practical men in the industry at a hearing in Washington, say NO 

















ABSORBINE] 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, | 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, | 


Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness ey which takes feed that would otherw 


and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is a 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE | 


Does not blister or remove the 





that the feed would produce. 
assimilated, itis dead waste. FB 
opens the way to fatal winter diseases. 
Cold hows stay lean. Warm 
working for you 24 bours a day 


was Western HOG WATERER 


e surplus feed is not 
Repeated chilling also 


are living fat factories, 
eep your herd warm and 


hairand horse can be worked. Pleasant to use. 

2. 50a bottle, delivered. Describe your case 
for special instructions and Book 5 R free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., antiseptic tiniment for mankind, ree 
@uces Strains, Painful, Knotted, Swollen Veins. Concen- 
frated——only a few drops required atan application. Price 


61.25 per bortle at dealers or delivered. 
W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


THE LITTLE TWISTER 





Belt Power Transmitter 
For Ford and Dodge Cars 


Twists everything hard but your 
ck e thoo! The most conven 
mt and satisfactory power for 

'* Seld o 





Tieht @ medium jo! id on 
ten days’ trial, $14.75, f. o. b. 
Salina 

Write for free circular 

Dept. 27, SALINA, KAS. 








The Western tem: the water properly and provides an 
unlimited supply. It's an investment, not an expense. 


Write tod: for iNustrated folder, *‘How To 
Free Seve Feed” and eur Spec 


pecial Low Price Offer. 


WESTERE MFG. CO. 250 Depot St., Washington, lowa. 
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Warm Water Saves Feed, Hastens Fatten! Keeps ru Wi 
Icy water is a double barrelled killer of hog Hogs Healthy, HAVE Lom Hog Wateres 
rofits. The chill it produces calls for more bodily Makes Your i} r 
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Wanted | 000 County Salesmen 


We have an exclusive territory, money-making 
offer for men owning an automobile or team fn almost 
every county in the Middle Western states. There 
is a real opportunity open for you to build a perma- 
nent and profitable business of your own ifn selling 
our Power brand Auto and Tractor Otis, Lubricants, 
Greases, Paints, Auto Tires, etc. Our salesmen 
make as high as @190 a week. You can do the same. 
Samples, special aelling helps and fullest co- 
operation furnished all salesmen. Write at once 
stating territory desired and give best references. 
Address, BLACK HAWK OLL CO., Dept. O, 
Cedar Falls, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Prevent winter rains smot 
land 


8 
dite! 


hering the soll. Put 
for early spring work, Get 
ing and terracing done now with 
Farm Ditcher 
Terracer 
and Grader 
Works in any soll. Makes “V''-shaped ditch 
or cleans ditches down 4 ft deep. All steel. 
Reversible. Adjustable. Write for Free Book. 
QWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO. tee, 
Bex 358 Oweesbere, by. 


10 Days Free Trial 



























































There’s a Chance for the Country 
Church 
(Continued from page 25/3) 


insisted that Harmony church take 
part in every worth-while project that 
may be made to add to the welfare 
and happiness of the folks living with- 
in its reach.” 

An annual home-coming has been a 
feature of this community’s social ac- 
tivity for the full ten years of Mr. 
Green’s pastorate. As many as five 
hundred motor cars have been parked 
in The Preacher’s cow pasture during 
one of these summer festivals, when 
all the friends and old residents and 
members in good standing of the Har- 
mony commonwealth return to break 
bread together under Harmony’s big 
maple trees. 

Steady progress has been made dur- 
ing the past five years to standardize 
the beef cattle on- Harmony farms. 
Harmony Short-horn Circle was organ- 
ized for the purpose of buying pure- 
bred Short-horns—small herds of fe- 
males for the individual members and 
a few extra good sires for community 
use. There are sixty members of this 
breeding circle, and no less than three 
hundred head of young cattle now 
growing up about the original nucleus 
of pure-breds. At their first annual 
sale, last spring, these farmers sold 
sixty young males and females at an 
average of $127.50 each—merely the 
surplus from their recent beginning. 

Once conscious of their power as a 
united community, these Harmony 
folks became as ardently intent on 
progress as even The Preacher him- 
self. They had learned the lesson that 
the great power of a community lies 
in every member doing his part. To 
finance the church and Sunday school, 
for instance, these folks have long fol- 
lowed the businesslike plan of collect- 
ing all moneys one quarter in advance 
—outside of church hours. There is 
never the passing of a collection plate 
at Harmony church. Instead of that, 
the community is divided into four geo- 
graphical sections—each about the 
size of a school district—and each of 
these is in charge of a committeeman 
whose work is to visit all members in 
his section four times a year and col- 
lect their quotas three months in ad- 
vance of the church’s needs. 

The church which does so much for 
its community as Harmony church 
does, need not pass a collection plate 
or beg for money; folks, as a general 
thing, are fair-minded enough to pay 
for something they actually get. At 
any rate, the church finances are very 
easily met at Harmony nowadays— 
even tho The Preacher’s salary has 
been raised from $600 a year to $1,130, 
with cow pasture, house, light, tele- 
phone rental and all hauling thrown in. 
The running expenses of the church 
are about $2,500 a year—yet finances 
are never so much as mentioned on 
Sunday. 

The devotional exercises of this 
church on Sunday are just as earnest 
and whole-souled as its civic enter- 
prises of the other six days of the 
week. Tho The Preacher wears over- 
alls and cleans out the stable like any 
real farmer, he is none the less a de- 
vout interpreter of the Divine Word. 
Harmony’s membership has grown to 
350 active participants in the regular 
services—and regularly received into 
full membership. There are 110 fami- 
lies in Harmony community; and of 


these eighty are actively identified 
with the devotional exercises of the 
church. 

And when these eighty families 


unite for weekday progress as well as 
Sunday devotions, what a fine spec- 
tacle it is! During the winter of 1917, 
these folks had a Better Agriculture 
Week at the church—a miniature 
Farmers’ Week, with speakers and 
demonstrations from the state college 
of agriculture and the extension de- 
partments of other educational bodies. 
During the week the attendance was 
1,080. There were sectional meetings 
for the women in the basement of the 
church, others for the men upstairs, 
and there was live stock judging for 
the young folks outdoors. 

The lack of high school advantages 
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was long a thorn in the 


It was almost out 
send the young 


Harmony boosters. 
of the question to 
folks to the good county-seat high 
school, twelve miles away. It meant 
the loss of the young folks from the 
farm homes and their initiation into 
the artificialities of a self-satisfied 
city of 7,000 people. It meant more 
than just that. And as a consequence 
the fall of 1916 found twenty-two boys 
and girls in Harmony community who 
had graduated from the eighth-grade 
work in the rural school—ready and 
eager for continued progress. And only 
two of the twenty-two could possibly 
go to the distant high school. 
Following the Harmony habit, the 
parents of these boys and girls put 


their heads together, called in The | 


Preacher to give them counsel, and 
started a coéperative rural high school 
in the basement of Harmony church— 
that’s just what they did. They en- 
gaged teachers and bought coal and 
fixed up the old basement and put 
those twenty-two young folks thru that 
first year of high school at a cost of 
$60 a pupil—and paid the piper out of 
their cwn pockets. The next year they 
did the same. And the third year they 
built a cosy rural high school building. 
And this year they have a resident sn- 
perintendent, nearly thirty high school 
students, and there are ten in the se- 
nior class—ten of those original twen- 
ty who could not otherwise have had 
any high school training at all. 

And it is Harmony church that built 
and owns this rural high school build- 
ing—and leases it free of charge to the 
executive board of a legally constitut- 
ed high school district that was formed 
after the first two successful years of 
the coéperative school in the church 
basement. The consolidated district 
maintains the school and building; the 
church retains only the ewnership and 
the right to use it as a community 
social center outside of school hours. 


And it was here this fall that Har. | 


mony folks erected a big tent and held 
a real farmers’ Chautauqua—four full 
days, with programs morning, after- 
noon and night, and with sectional 
meetings for women, children and men. 
This event was hailed thruout the 
country as a remarkable thing—the 
first farmers’ Chautauqua in the Uni- 
ted States, and therefore in the world 
—but to Harmony folks themselves 
and those who long have known them, 
it was nothing new or unusual. It was 
only the logical outgrowth of the high 
ideals, the community spirit and the 
consciousness of power that this coun- 
try church has acquired by werking 
seven days a week to serve its people 
im every phase of their daily life. 





Questions Farmers Must Answer 


Following are some of the special 
questions every farmer must answer 
when visited by the census enumera- 
tors, in January. Get the information 
together soon and be ready for them. 
That will save their time and yours. 

1. Each occupant of a farm will be 
asked how many years, if any, he 
worked on a farm for wages: how 
many vears, if any, he was a tenant; 
and how many years, if any, he farmed 
as an owner. 


2. Whether he (a) owns, or (b) 


rents, or (c) partly owns and partly | 


rents his farm, or whether (d) he op- 
erates the farm for others as a man- 
ager or superintendent 


A 


flesh of the | 








3. How many acres in his farm? 


Number of improved acres. Number 
of unimproved acres and number of 
acres of woodland. 

4. Total value of farm 
of buildings. 
machinery on farm. 

5. Whether farm is mortgaged. If 
so, the amount of mortgage. 

6. Expenses for feed, fertilizer and 
labor in the year 1919. 

7. Several questions concerning ar- 
tificial drainage of his farm. 

8. Number of cows, horses, sheep, 
chickens and other domestic animals 
on the farm, January 1, 1920. 

9%. Quantity and acreage of all the 
crops grown on the farm in 1919, in- 
cluding fruits and vegetables. 

10. Quantity of milk and butter sold 
eff the farm during the year 1919. 

11. Acreage of timber land on farm 
amd value of forest products. 


Total value | 
Value of implements and | 
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Your Profits with the Sandwich! 


Hundreds are doing it. 


Many are making over $1000.00 every 
season—easily. Hundreds throughout your state. 
your own county—your own neighbors perhaps. 


Many right in 
For 63 years 


farmers everywhere have increased their profits by owning 
or having their corn shelled by a Sandwich, 


Shells Clean. Does Not Break 
Kernels or Cob 


Sandwich Shellers do a clean job and do 
it quickly. They save corn otherwise wasted. 
Clean the shelled corn perfectly. Save time— 
trouble—and expense. Make corn bring top 
market prices. Every farmer prefers his 
shelling done by the Sandwich, Take advan- 
tage of this money-making opportunity. 


A Size For Every Crop. 
Large Capacity 

No matter how large or small the crop— 
and regardless of the seasonal condition of 
the corn—there is a Sandwich Sheller that 
will meet your needs. Stationary or port- 
able. 50 styles and sizes, from the one-hole, 
hand-power to the powerful eight-hole, 
spring and cylinder shellers. All large capa- 
city. Require only minimum power to run. 
Horse power, steam, tractor, windmill—or 


gasoline with the famous Sandwich Ex- 
cess-Power Engine that delivers 25% to 
40% more power thaa rated. 

Strong, indestructible, selected, sturdy 
oak frame. Costs us more but is better for 
you so we use oak. Maplecostsiess but warps 
and rots in the mortise and is mever used 
by us. 


Many Extra Exclusive Features 


Valuable information found in no other 
sheller. Extra Heavy Force Feed, Hand 
Wheel for adjusting all springs at one oper- 
ation, revolving Wire Cob Rake and many 
other features. Efficient, easy, superior oper- 
ation through years of constant gruelling ser- 
vice is assured. Strength where strength is 
needed—due to our 63 years building corn 
harvest machinery. And you get the benefit. 
Alwaysaclean, quickjob. More money from 
your crop. Write for the helpful free Sand- 
wich Sheller Book! Use the coupon below. 


SANDWICH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 53 Oak St., SANDWICH, ILL. 


BRANCHES: Council Bluffs 


S Sioux Falls 
( Builders of Quality Corn Harvest Machinery for 63 Years! (80) 


Kansas City Cedar Rapids Peoria 
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Ground Grain 
Best for Stock 


Profitable grinding calls for a mill that will 
crush ear corn inshuck, or grind any grain— 
@ mill economical in power, built for service. 


STovER | 


| 
| later 
| 


Timothy, $5. 





FEED MILLS 


Save 25% of feed costs. 34 to 40h. p. 
FT Capacity’3 to 150 bushels per hour. 
FEEDING | 

OOKLET | 
Write for copy TODAY 

MFG. & ENG. CO. 
3011 Ideal Av., Freeport, IL 
- Gonpes Wind- 
mi ngines, since, 
1362. Free Catalog. 





CLOVER 


SAVE $2 TO $3 PER BUSHEL 
High-gr jo seed such as we offer will be very scarce 


igher. Get your seed while tain 
the best at our low prices. "Every lot = 






carries a tes: ° 
ity and germination. Buy frect te 
‘World's it Mail Order Seed Ho 


and save money. Have new recleaned 
ect 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 












sickness, Easily installed my 4 — 
sanitary and odorless 
Guaranteed jib guality— 
perfect satisfaction or your 
money refunded within thirty 
days, Only $9.98. Big pro- 
duction makes this low price 
possible, Write for informa- 
tion orsend in your order now 
—you take no risk whatever, = os 
Waterman-Waterbu 








ny Co. the 
1121-47 Jackson St. N. E. Minneapolis, Mina, 







oor CLOSE 
DOOR 

This improved, neat-looking, san- 
itary indoor closet will make your home 
aekee—ahve you city comfort and con- 
beeen tee your family against 
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=Cob and All 


Don't wes foot It costs you 
money and keeps rom the hungry 
world. Savetosell! Get full value of 
the corn you feed by grinding ear corm 
to corn and cob meal witha 


DIAMOND 
ConecoB | 


GRINDERY 


These eturdy, powerful, fast-grindi 
mills grind ear corn, cobandall ™ shelled 
corn and smail grains of all kind 

Diamond No. 24 is a big! Sanestiie. Has 
many features not found in any other 
mill. Quick relieflever permits buhrs to 
run free when belt is on and engine run- 
ning. Safety break-pins prevent damage. 
End thrust ball bearings, chain oilers and 
hard grease-cups insure smooth, quiet 
operation and long life. _jmproved steel 
buhrs outlast several setsof ordinary kind. 

Made in 3 sizes—6, 8 and 10 Inch 
burrs. Send for our free booklet,’ Feed- 
ing Facts,"’ a Valuable educational trea- 
tise on proper feeding. We also 
Diamond Saw Frames. 






















Manufactured by 
New Winona Mfg. Co. 


860 W. 5th Street, Winona, Minn. 
Sole Mfrs. of Diamond Feed Grinders and Saw Frames. 








FREE Big(atalog§ 
of TreeBargains 


Fruits Shrubs -: Etc 


it's all 
foot. 


tis fees or are 
and hs 
makes you safe. 


Write Today For 














ALFALFA wacuives 


dur “Surestand” Alfalfa & Clover Press Drills 
1 0.4 ld and nurse crop) insure a stand 
Blind Plowing Corn Planter 

Joker Weeder and Packer increase corn profits 


“COR save 40% seed. Our 3 new 
were attachment, Revolving 
25%. FACTORY to FARMER. 
Postal brings big catalog. 
(W.) SHERWIN MFG. CO. 


corn tools (just out) viz 
Tooth, light 22-ft. 2-h. (60 a. per day) Little 
Brookings, South Dakota 





























Christmas Greetings From Our 
Flower Lady 
Mrs. Francis King, author of “The 
Well-Considered Garden,” and the lady 
for whom the Mrs. Francis King gladi- 


oli was named, sends the following 
message to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer: 


“At Christmas, a time of rejoicing 
and of giving gifts, why not consider 
for a moment those heavenly gifts we 
receive at other seasons of the year, 
and the happiness they bring? I am 
thinking now of spring and of the little 
flower-garden—a very gift of God. 

“For one thing, I wish that more of 
us would give such little presents at 
Christmas as would prepare for the 
spring—a packet of fine seeds by way 
of Christmas card; a good garden book 
—there is none better than ‘The Sea- 
sans in a Flower Garden,’ by Louise 
Shelton (Scribner’s), for the best 
beauty of a small flower bed or gar- 
den. It is only two or three weeks 
now before the first seed catalog will 
brighten the mails of every woman of 
us; and I believe there is not a woman 
who knows what life in the country is 
who does not love and have at least 
a few flowers out-of-doors. I live in a 
town set in the midst of fine farms; 
and it is one of the pleasures of such 
a situation to see the increase of flow- 
ers and of tree and shrub planting 
from year to year on almost all of 
these farmsteads. There is nothing to 
so refresh the mind and spirit as that 
spot where our peony or iris or lilac 
is sprouting or budding. It takes us 
from the care and work of the day into 
another region, the kingdom of beauty. 
No better Christmas wish can I give 
to the readers of Hearts and Homes 
than this: I wish you all a merry 
flower garden in the spring: tho the 
garden be little, it can be very gay. 
Prepare for this in winter. Maxe up 
your mind what you will buy in seeds 
and plants; plan exchanges with your 
neighbors. Try a little of the seed of 
lavender candytuft, a lovely annual; 


plant this near some of the new deep 








violet petunias, or some of the clear 
salmon-pink hardy phloxes, or the 
hardy purple salvia or sage. With our 
minds on such pictures as these, the 
snowdrifts of January and February 
lose half their terrors. Winter winds 
can not chill a gardening imagination. 


More and more the women of our ceun- | 


try are coming together thru a com- 
mon interest in flowers, a great sister- 
hood thru gardening 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








“And to the renewal of my wish for | 


border 
Tiny Ti:n’s 


bless us every 


‘a flower garden or a flower 
for everybody,’ I will add 
Christmas wish, ‘God 
one.’ ” 


State Government and 
Agriculture 


(Continued from page 2510) 


partment would like the advice of rep- 
resentative farmers, breeders and feed- 
ers We have, therefore, constituted 
an agricultural advisory 
which is composed of representative 
farmers of the state, or those interest- 
ed in agriculture, as, for instance, edit- 


ors of agricultural journals. These 
men were selected without reference 
to party, and serve without pay. There 


meetings of this 
during the war, 


have been frequent 
committee, especially 
when important questions of policy 
came up for decision, and their advice 
and counsel have been of immense 
benefit 

Before the administrative code was 
enacted, the state fair was conducted 
by a state board of agriculture, made 
up of one member from each congres- 
sional district, selected by the agricul- 
tural societies of that district. There 
was one agricultural society in the 
city of Chicago, a paper organization 
really kept alive for the purpose of se- 
lecting members of the state board of 
agriculture from the ten Chicago con- 
gressional districts. There are twenty- 
five congressional districts within the 
state This city agricultural society, 
therefore, selected two-fifth of the 
membership of the entire board. There 
were, of course, many good men on the 
board. It was, however, an unwieldy 
body for the purpose of administration, 


committee, | 
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bigger profits 


grind your feeds! 


wastes and puts dollars into your pocket. 


grains uniformly 
many valuable efficiency features. 


Grinder at Your local dealer. 


Fairb 
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Grind your feed for 


‘Te have proved that ground grain produces 


more milk, meat and wor. than whole grain. 
Your saving thus is remarkably high when you 


§ A Fairbanks-Morse ‘‘G’’ Feed Grinder gives 
your stock “‘balanced rations,”’ stops needless food- 


§ Quality construction throughout. Grinds all 
ne—is easily adjusted—has 
See the “G” 


nks. Morse o6 





Furnished 
with star plates 
tf desired, 
withoutextra 


cost,in piace of 


regular grind- 
ing plates. 
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“G"’ Feed Grinder with 
Spiral Sacking Elevator 
































HURRY UP 


With Your Next Issue 





IS JUST WHAT YOU WILL BE SAY- 
ING WHEN YOU START READING 
OUR NEW SERIAL STORY, 


“The Light of Western Stars” 


By ZANE GREY 


Start reading this story now with this issue. 
You'll like it. It paints a vivid picture of 
western ranch life, interwoven with a 
wholesome love story. 


If you have ever read any of Zane Grey's books, you will not 


You will like 


miss this one. If you have not, better start now. 


The Light of Western Stars. 


This story will be publisned in weekly installments and is 


just starting in 


WALLACES FARM ER 


Geod Farmung; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
4 Weekly Journal for Thinking Fermers 
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and was abolished by the administra- 
tive code. The duties of this board 
were taken over by the Department of 
Agriculture, and a division created 
within that department for handling 
the state fair. The head of the divi- 
sion was a superintendent. The first 
fair conducted under the new regime 
was held last August. That fair was 
an outstanding success, surpassing all 
previous fairs, and was so regarded 
generally by the agricultural press of 
the country. In the old days, many 
thousands of free passes had been dis- 
tributed to favored friends. This prac- 
tice we prohibited by the administra- 
tive code. Partly due to this, and 
partly due to the more efficient cen- 
tralized management, the financial re- 
sults were better than they ever had 
been before. There has usually been 
a’ substantial deficit at the close of 
each fair, which was carried forward. 
Instead of a deficit, in this case there 
was a surplus, after the payment of all 
bills, of something like thirty thousand 
dolars. 

While Illinois is great in commerce 
and in manufactures, we still recog- 
nize the fact that agriculture is her 
basic industry. Whatever the future 
developments of the Mississippi valley 
may be, agriculture will always re- 
main its most vital interest. The prob- 
lem of feeding and clothing the world 
becomes ever increasingly difficult. 
The amount of arable lands available 
for cultivation, still unoccupied, has 
been rapidly decreasing not only in 
America but thruout the world during 
the last hundred years. I can remem- 
ber myself when, as a boy, I lived upon 
a farm in central Iowa, that nearly all 
the territory to the west of us was un- 
broken prairie. It then seemed to most 
people that the amount of good land yet 
to be put under cultivation was abso- 
lutely unlimited Today, however, 
there is very little available arable 
land, suited to cultivation, unoccupied 
in America. 

Our exports of foodstuffs even be- 
fore the war had greatly diminished, 
and far-sighted men saw that it would 
not be long until America required all 
her own resources for feeding her own 
people We learned during the war 
that no nation was really safe unless 
it produced food sufficient for its own 
people. With our vast prairies pretty 
well broken up, with our increase in 
population, the agriculture of America 
must constantly improve if we are to 
meet the increasing demand for our 
Own population for food. The old, care- 
less agriculture of the past will have 
to go. We must pay more attention to 
the preservation of the fertility of our 
soil. We have no right to so farm as 
to leave the fertility of our lands im- 





paired when we are thru with them. | 
Such course means impoverishing fu- | 


ture generations. 


Any form of farm tenancy which re- | 


sults in constant deterioration of the 
land must give way to something else 


I recall that Henry Wallace, Sr., used | 


to say that there were three parties to 


a farm lease—the tenant, the landlord | 


and the land itself; but that. apparent 
ly no one was representing the land 
Qur last session of the general assem 
bly provided for a commission to un- 
dertake the study of the entire ques- 
tion of farm tenancy in Illinois. That 
commission should be able to make a 
real contribution to this difficult sub- 


ject. That commission, of course, will | 
work closely with our Department of | 


Agriculture. 


A Christmas Message to Farm 
Women 


May Elliott Hobbs, a member of the 
Women’s Branch of the English Board 
of Agriculture, sends the following 
Christmas message to our farm women 
readers: 

“I feel that the great problem of the 
farm women of the present day, and 
her great difficulty, is that she is be- 
ing forced back into real drudgery, in- 
Stead of getting farther away from it, 
like the rest of the women in the na- 
tion. 

“It is exactly the same with us in 
Emgland. What we are trying to do 
here is to lessen the actual drudgery 
in the farm home. We are suffering 
the’ same way as you are, from lack of 
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lilustration shows Case 10-18 Kerosene 
Tractor palling 2-bottom Grand Detour 
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Remember This Trade Mark 
as Well as. the Name of 





The worla-famous trade 
mark of the Eagle on the 
Globe identifies all ma- 
chinery manufactured by 
the J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Company. 


Now, here’s a straightforward, heart-to- 
heart statement of why you should know 
what this trade mark means to you—why 
you should give preference to farm 
machinery on which it appears. 


You know the advantage and value 
of experienced, reliable farm help— 
the kind you can depend on through 
“thick-and-thin;’’—the kind that 
“sticks” the year round if you need it! 


That’s exactly what you get—in 
mechanical form—when you buy 
machinery built by this company and 
bearing the good old trade mark of 
the Eagle on the Globe. 


This company has been building 
superior machines for farmers for 
77 years—probably long before you 
were born! Often our machines have 
been a little higher in price than 
others; but you could bet your 
bottom dollar on their depend- 
ability in “a pinch;”—on better 
work and more of it and over 
along period of years. 


Look for the trade mark of the Eagle 
on the Globe on 


Kerosene Tractors Steam Tractors 
Threshers 

Steam Rollers Baling Presses 
Silo Fillers 

Rock Crushers Road Graders 
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NOTICE: 
We want the public to know that 
our plows are NOT the plows made 
by the J. I. Case Plow Works. 








9,000 dealers and 31 branch houses throughout the United States 
will take care of you in the matter of sales, service and supplies. 
Apply to any of them for detailed information, or direct to us. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. AD 12 RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery since 1842 








































‘The Hog Waterer That | 
Meets All Requirements 


Itis sanitary—will not freeze in 
winter —ieepe water coolin summer 
—water fed automatically to 
drinking a an—troughs are always 
full, never overflow—no mud holes 
or disease breeding places around 
troughs. 

Is not this evidence enough why 
you should get a 


MATRTERER 


without delay? Atleast investigate 
it. You'll never regret doing so 
The MARSHALLTOWN enables 
you toget more for your hogs because 
it makes them heavier and healthier 
and protects their health. The 
amount you save on feed alone pays 
for this Waterer in a very short time. 
It is built to last—troughs inside— 
lamp directly under troughs—water 
feeds automatically—and your hogs 
do not get a chance to waste or foul 
the water. 
Write us for prices and full 


KETCHUM & C0., Marshalltown, 





particulars. 
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" Insist on Steel 
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Ward Work-a-Ford 


Can be used with Ford, Overland, Dodge, Reo and 
Chevrolet 490 cars and Fordson Tractor. » o auto- 
mobile has a powerful engine—it will outlast the car 
and you might as well save your money and use it to 
doall your farm work. No wear on tires or trans- 
mission. Hooks up in 3 minutes. No permanent 
attachment to car. Cannot injure car or engine. + 

Friction Cluteh Pulley on end ofshaft. Ward Gover- 
nor,run by fan belt, gives perfect control. Money back 
if not satisfied. sk for circular and special price. 


WARD MFG.CO., 2025 'N St., Lincoln, Neb. 
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domestic help, both in the city and in 


the country, and we feel that it is a 
serious menace to our population if 
we can not lessen the drudgery for 


women. 

“We also feel that if we can make 
the country home as attractive as the 
town home, and if we can provide 
greater educational and social facili- 
ties in the country, we are going to do 
a very great deal, in fact, I might say 
we are going to do everything to stop 
the trend away from the country into 
the towns, because the woman living 
in the country home feels that she 
has not the same chance of meeting 
her neighbors as has the city woman; 
she has not the same opportunity for 
going to lectures, concerts, and so on; 
she has not the same opportunity for 
her children’s education as has the 
city woman. She has to send her chil- 
dren away from home, to board some- 
where and be educated, and that is a 
bad thing for her and a bad thing for 
the children; and it means this, that 
instead of trying to make the country 
home a desirable place, she gets so 
tired and feels herself so worn, and 
has neither physical or mental sense 
to make an effort very often, that she 
looks upon her home in the country as 
a place to flee from at the very earli- 
est opportunity. Consequently she 
always exercising unconscious pres- 
sure upon her husband to get away 
from the country into the town, and 
possibly at the present time, with the 
price of farm land so very high, she 
finds an opportunity to do this. 

“I have come across several people 
within the last two months, wives of 
small farmers on places up to about a 
hundred and fifty acres, who persuaded 
their husbands to sell out. Times were 
favorable, stock was expensive to keep, 
and they were facing high prices, and 
they were going to put aside a certain 
sum of money and were going to live 
on that for the year and then look 
around. Two of these women that I 
met said to me: ‘Never again will I 
let my husband take a farm.’ Now 
they are fine people, and it seems an 
awful pity, and I feel that what we 
have to try to do thru our educational 
institutions, both ordinary schools and 
colleges, is to find out from the farm 
woman herself—not out of our imagi- 
nations or the imaginations of any col- 
lege professor—to find out from the 
farm woman herself, and get her to 
demonstrate to us what would make 
her more satisfied with the conditions 
on the farm. I think we will probably 
find a great diversity of opinion. Be- 
cause a woman’s a woman, it does not 
necessarily follow that she likes do- 
mestic work. I find a great many wo- 
men who would rather try to get some 
help to do the domestic work, and 
earn some money growing vegetables 
in the garden, or feeding poultry, or 
doing some other kind of work con- 
nected with the farm, and I feel very 
much that there is a danger in im- 
pressing the domestic science side of 
home economics, to the exclusion of 
the agricultural side for women, and 
we in England feel that the woman, 
whether she is the daughter of a farm- 
er, or whether she is a farmer's wife, 
or anybody else, she ought to have an 
opportunity of studying the practical 
details of agriculture, just the same as 
she should have an opportunity of 
studying the practical details of a 
home. She shouldn't, because she is 
a woman, be relegated to a certain 
sphere. 

“This my 
the readers of Wallaces’ 


is 


Christmas message to 


Farmer.” 


is 


Sesnnieg Straw 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“T have bought a straw spreader and 
want to spread straw on my wheat. 
When is the best time?” 
Generally late November 
early December best time to 
spread straw on wheat. In an Illinois 
experiment they discovered that in one 


speaking, 


or is the 


particular year wheat covered with 
straw in December yielded nearly 
twice as much as wheat covered with 
straw in February. 
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farmers in Western Canada have pai 
from a single a, The same success may still 
yours, for you can buy on easy terms, 


” Farm Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


: ‘located near thriving teas good markets, railways—land of a 
kind which grows 20 of 

grazing lands at low prices convenient to your 

able you to reap the profits from stock ral 


Learn the Facts About Western Canada 


—low taxation (none on improvements), healthful climate, good 
schools, churches, pleasant social relationships, a prosperous and 


For illustrated literature, m d tion of farm ti 
: Ba mg — anette, on opportunities in 
it of ey, Ottawa, ae wy 
M. J. JOHNSTONE, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
BENNETT, Room 200, Bee Bidg., 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., St, Paul, Minn. 


4 | ane 
ne what that means to you in 
good hard dollars with the , great ts 
mand for wheat at high prices 

‘or their land 





t to the acre. 
grain farm en- 
ng and dairying. 
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Canadian Government Agent. 
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OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN 
ON SOUTH DAKOTA LAND 


THE COUPON BRINGS THIS BULLETIN FREE 





SOUTH_ 
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MILLARD. KYES- H ASKELL} 
18 Wisconsin St. HURON, SOUTH DAKOTA ! 
Please send me without obligation 
copy of your latest Land Bulletin 


Name 
Address 

















Contains complete descriptions and illustrations of the best bargains left in 
DAKOT 4. LAND 


If you are a prospective purchaser 
of land either for a home or invest 
ment this Bulletin will be of great 
value to you 
offerings bought early in ten countes. 
It brings to you the results of capa- 
ble buyers who are mm the terntory 
the year round 


MAIL IT TODAY, 


ht contains the 


Fill in Coupon and 





MAGNIFICENT STOCK AND 
GRAIN FARM FOR SALE! 


scales 


300 Acres highly improved. Near Rock House. electric 
lights, water, bath. Tenant house modern also. Stock 
. Dickey silo, garage, machine shed. hog houses, 
cattle ‘parns, three chicken houses, etc. 
large portion second bottom but doe 
fertile and productive as the best; 
portion of this farm produced three crops this year. 


“It’s modern,” 

$S not overflow; as 
well tiled. Quite a 
2rd, 


Ist, pasture crop; 2nd, rye or wheat; 


corn Crop that made 80 bushels per acre. This place has marketed better than $20,000.90 worth 
of hogs and cattle this year and has feed left to winter many head more; fine blue grass left. 


200 tons very 
foritselfin three years. Priced to sell, 
owner, R. A. JOHNSTON, Reger, Missouri. 


fine silage and over 150 tons of hay and straw. Properly managed it will pay 
and good terms. 


For further information address 





Smoke Your Own 


Hams, Bacon,Sausages 
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In THIS Smoke House 


A 6-Years’ Success 


Don’t sell - your hogs and pay big butcher bills. 
Save enough for r own use and smoke hams, 
bacon, sausages fish in the National Giant Smoke 

. This wonderful smoke able. 


ouse is 
operated in and out-doors. Runs on sawdust, 
cobs and iit little bark for seasoning. The 


NATIONAL GIANT 


SMOKE HOUSE 


4ND SANITARY STORE MOUSE 
is a great success. Thousands in use in U. S. ond Ser. 
tries. Operates qk in og 
Made in $ sizes. Fireproof. Guaran t-- —~ 


— t meats, use for store house. Abeolately b 
te proof. Keeps meat — all | summer. Worth 





its Fo many times for 
alone. Investigate! NOTICE 

GET FREE BOOK | ses:e 
which tells when to butcher, about | @,..; pene 

storage, how smoke house operates, a 
ete. Book contains prize-winning House. 
recipes for curing Hams, Bacon,Sav- J 
sages and fish at home. Write for | Beware of 
book, get low prices today, sure. Imitations or 

PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. Co. Experiments. 
210 qeohen On m1. 























Minnesota Corn Lands 


We bave a large list of improved farms for 
sale on easy terms. Write for our list 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
¥ acres tn southe innesota; im 
FOR SALE ' 190% acre ae thern Minne sh 


proved: three miles of station e 
very reasonab! e. Would take a smaller farm on this 
farm. For particulars, write Lock Box 44, Ames, la 








FOR SALE 


480 acres level land, highly improved jfarm, house 
modern, built in features, bath, toilet and furnace, 
good outbuildings, fenced and cross-fenced, about 420 
acres under cultivation. Located 17 miles from 8id- 
ney, Nebraska, and 2+ miles from the buildings to 
Peetz, Colorado. Any one looking for a number one 
farm for a home would find ft worth their while 
to investigate this. Price $110.00 per acre. 

Also 320 acre improved farm located five miles 
from a railroad town and eleven miles northeast of 
Sidney, Nebraska. About 220 acres under cultivation; 
160 acres of this fs in fall wheat, which all goes with 
the land. 

Possession of these farms will be given March 1st, 
1920, if sold soon. Price $120.00 per acre. 


H.C. CASSELMAN, P. 0. Box 1466, Denver, Col. 
BUY LAND DIRECT FROM OWNER 


We own twelve farms, from 80 to 300 acres. All 
well improved and in high state of cultivation. 
Close to town. We can show you the best crop of 
corn and smal! grains in the state, as our soi] is the 
best. These farms are offered to you from $175 to 
$250 per acre, with land rapidly advancing in value 
We are ina position to give trades for anything on 
those farms. We are also offering some fine farms 
for rent. Wanted—a good man and woman to work 
on farm. Come and see us, or write, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, Lawler, lowa 


Come to Otter 
Tail County 


in West Central Minnesota 
where crop failure is unknown. Reasonable prices 
still prevail, but will surely advance in the near 
future. May we mail you a catalog describing the 
improved farms we have for sale at owner's prices 
and on easy terms? “A Good Title Always.” 

Cc. D. BAKER LAND CO. 

Drawer Q, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


373 Acre Improved Farm 
I have a long half section. 878 acres, in Buena Vista 
County, Lowa, that I will sell at $195.00 and take in as 
a first payment a small piece of land, or cheap :and. 
and carry back the balance 10 years at 5%. 220 acres 
under plow, balance creek pasture, three miles from 
town. This farm is actually worth the money. | 
am offering a good clean proposition and will not 
consider any offer at inflated prices. 
A. W. JONES, Owner, Peterson, lows 


FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Good northern Missouri farm of 240 acres corn and 
clover land; best of neighbors; 1 mile of church and 
high schoo!, ¢ mile of rural school; almost new 1 
room house, 2 barns, windmill, stock scales, bo¢ 
house 24x42, tool house; some wheat; fall plowing 
done. Half of purchase price can be left 5 years at 
5% if desired. This will go quick at price asked. F< 
further particulars, write Wm. Turner, Laciede, M 


FARMS AND HOMES 


Where life is worth Hving. Moderate prices- 
genial climate, productive lands For information 
write State Board of Agriculture, Dover, Delaware 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 


Receipts continue quite small for 
this time of year. But in spite of the 
small receipts prices broke severely 
ast week. We are still afraid of what 
may happen to the market in case the 
expected heavy receipts break loose 
in January. About the only thing that 





p the market from rising very 
after March Ist is unusual for- 
eign ( sturbances which will curtail 
our ¢ It now looks as tho the 
worst ot our labor difficulties are over 


can ke 


rapid!> 


ports. 


and the probabilities are for unusu- 
ally good domestic business next 
spring. ' } 

The following tabte gives data as to 


percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have pre- 
yailed week by week from December 
§. 1918, to date: 

(Figures show per cent of average.) 








=—— ee a rr a 


ago price. 


leven markets 


‘ieuateds receipts. 
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Semi-Solid Buttermilk for 
Fall Pigs 


We are getting many inquiries con- 
cerning the value of semi-solid butter- 
milk for pigs, and are therefore giving 
an account of results secured by the 
Kansas station with semi-solid butter- 
milk fed to fall pigs last winter. 
These pigs were put on feed January 
L5th, weighing an average of about 55 
pounds each. One lot was fed corn 
and tankage, another lot corn, tank- 
age and wheat shorts, and another lot 
corn, tankage, wheat shorts and semi- 
solid buttermilk. All feeds were given 
in self-feeders, with the exception of 
the semi-solid buttermilk, which was 
mixed with water and hand-fed night 
and morning. By April 15th it was 
found that the corn and tankage pigs 
had gained .81 of a pound daily, the 
corn, tankage and shorts pigs, 1.07 
pounds daily, and the corn, tankage, 
shorts and semi-solid buttermilk pigs 
1.43 pounds daily. The buttermilk had 
proved to be of unusual assistance in 
promoting gains in these fall pigs. 
Corn and tankage on pasture is a hard 
feed to beat, but in the dry lot, espe- 
cially with fall pigs which are under 
25 pounds in weight when cold weath- 
er comes on, there seems to be an es- 
pecial merit in feeds furnishing a high 
quality of protein, such as buttermilk. 

For 100 pounds of gain, the corn and 
tankage pigs required 365 pounds of 
corn and 47 pounds of tankage, where- 
as, the corn, tankage and shorts pigs 
required 298 pounds of shelled corn, 
25 pounds of tankage and 90 pounds of 
shorts. The buttermilk pigs required 
243 pounds shelled corn, 19 pounds of 
tankage, 95 pounds of wheat shorts, 
and 53 pounds of semi-solid butter- 
milk. In this test, 50 pounds of semi- 
solid buttermilk seemed to have the 
ability to replace 50 pounds of corn 
and 6 pounds of tankage. One of the 
best things about these buttermilk 
pigs was that they were ready to go 
to market a month or two before the 
pigs on corn and tankage alone. And 
this is a point worth while thinking 
about since in ordinary years hogs 
sell considerably lower in late May 
and June than they do in March, April 
and early May. In this experiment, 
with corn at $1.54 per bushel, tankage 
at $5.50 per hundred, wheat shorts at 
$2:25 per hundred, and semi-solid but- 
termilk at $4 per hundred, it cost 
$11.78 to make 100 pounds of gain with 
corn, tankage, wheat shorts and semi- 


solid buttermilk, as compared with 


| $12.63 with corn and tankage alone. 


-— —_ 
| 2 ae 98 | 142 | 210 
t® t6 90... <... 163 | 173 | 212 
Dec. 20 to 27 ....... | 76 | 128] 210 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 2.....] 117 | 120 | 209 
ESS eee 126 | 148 | 207 
eee |: re 161 | 148 | 204 
Jan. 16 to 23 ....... 130 | 140 | 202 
eS ae } 131 | 135 | 201 
Jan. 30 to Feb. 6 84 | 106 | 197 
mm 6 to. 13 ...... 117 | 123 | 199 
mds to. 90 ....< | 146 | 146 | 194 
Web, 20 to 27 ...... | 163 | 165 | 190 
Feb. 27 to March 6.| 85 | 102 | 188 
March 6 to 13..... | 108 | 122 | 196 
March 13 to 20..... | 105 | 120 197 
March 20 to 27 ..... 137 | 13 198 
March 27 to April 4.' 111 | 123 | 199 
April 4 to 11 ...... 123 | 121] 203 
April 11 to 18 ...... 118 | 12 207 
April 18 to 25 ...... 111 | 118 209 
April 25 to May 2.../ 119 126 210 
Mey 2to 9....... 129 | 139 | 212 
mo Sto £6 0.0... 134 | 13 209 
May 16 to 23 ....... 127 | 119 212 
May 23 to 30........ 137 | 13 211 
May 30 to June 6 ...| 154 | 127 | 210 
mee 6 to 83 Lk. ses 125 | 131 208 
June 13 to 20 ...... 165 | 13 212 
June 20 to 27 ....... 117 | 1441 Sts 
June 27 to July 3 147 | 146 218 
mly $ to 10 ....... 120 | 116 | 224 
20 t0.28 6 iwc 149 | 189 | 222 
Way 17 to 24 2... 92 | 105] 218 
Jaly 24 to-31 ....... 1 104 | 108 | 222 
August 1 to 7 78 | 87 | 206 
August 7 to 14 Al Wet ee | 210 
August 14 to 21 ....] 92 | 102 | 185 | 
August 21 to 28 ....{ 115 | 112 | 185 
August 28 to Sept. 4) 127 | 158 | 172 
mee £t0 82 ...0%< 1 130 | 116 | 170 
mee 21 60 36 ...4). 90 | 99] 159 
fee 28 te B68 ns cas 101 | 93 | 163 
Sept. 25 to Oct. 2 138 | 101 | 155 
mune to) 8 os. 8, 103 | 101 | 149 
OS 9411388 | 144 
me. 16 to 89-....... 114/106! 141 
im. 28 to $0 ....... 83 | 84 37 
Oct. 30 to Nov. 6...! 112 | 94] 150 
Nov. 6 to13....... /120| 99 | 153 
Nov. 13 to 20 ....... | 118 | 101 | 150 
mt. 20 to $7 ....... 120 | 101 | 142 
Nov. 27 to Dec. 4...! 112 | 105 | 147 
Oe: 420 TE noc cen | 122 | 100 | 136 





For the ensuing week the ten-year 
average has been 162,285 hogs at Chi- 
cago, 452,100 hogs at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $9.56. If we figure 
on the basis of 120 per cent of the 
ten-year average for receipts, we get 
194,742 at Chicago and 542,520 at the 
eleven markets. If the price is 160 per 
cent of the average, we get $15.30 as 
the answer. 





Frosted Cane Hay 


A South Dakota 
Writes : 
“I have cut the second growth cane 
hay after it was frosted, and wish to 
Mow if it is safe to feed it.” 
Ordinarily, the prussic acid, which 
the poisonous principle that some- 
mes develops in cane, disappears af- 
ter the cane is cured. Probably this 
cane hay will be safe te feed. We 
ould suggest, however, that our cor- 
Fespondent experiment first by feeding 
tis hay in rather large quantities to 
2 animal which he does not value so 
ery highly, 


correspondent 


























The cheapest gains of all the lots in 
this Kansas experiment were made 
by a lot fed on shelled corn, wheat 
shorts, semi-solid buttermilk and oil 
meal. Oil meal by itself is not nearly 
as good as tankage to supplement 
corn. Pigs fed oil meal and corn al- 
most invariably make smaller and 
more expensive gains than pigs fed 
tankage and corn. However, oil meal 
in connection with wheat shorts and 
semi-solid buttermilk seems to answer 
the purpose splendidly. The pigs fed 
this ration gained 1.31 pounds daily, 
and required for 100 pounds of gain 
224 pounds of shelled corn, 80 pounds 
of shorts, 59 pounds of semi-solid but- 
termilk, and 26 pounds of oil meal. 
With these at prices quoted, the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain was only $11.17. 

These Kansas experiments would in- 
dicate that when semi-solid buttermilk 
may be bought for three-fourths as 
much per pound as tankage, it is de- 
cidedly worth while to feed it in con- 
nection with corn and tankage to fall 
pigs. 

Further experiments are needed to 
determine the exact place of semi-solid 
buttermilk in practical corn belt pig 
feeding. The evidence at hand indi- 
cates that semi-solid buttermilk is es- 
pecially worth while on those farms 
where neither ordinary buttermilk nor 
skim-milk can be had, and in the 
case of pigs which are placed under 
especially trying conditions. Suckling 
sows, recently weaned pigs, and fall 
pigs seem to be able to use semi-solid 
buttermilk to good advantage. And it 
may also have a place in the feeding 
of pure-bred animals being fitted for 
the show ring or for sale. Nebraska 
experiments conducted with semi-solid 
buttermilk fed to fattening pigs on 





pasture indicated that while it in- 
creased the rate of gain, it increased 
the cost of gain so materially that it 
was not likely to be economical. In 
another Kansas experiment it was 
found that semi-solid buttermilk when 
fed as the exclusive supplement to 
corn was not nearly as economical as 
tankage. 


To Hold the Hogs or to Sell 
Them 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have seventy head of hogs aver- 
aging 250 pounds. Do you think that 
it will pay to keep them until March, 
or would it be better to sell them 
now early in December? I am feeding 
them all the corn and tankage they 
will eat. Corn is $1.20 per bushel, and 
tankage $5.50 per hundred. They are 
doing fine.” 

When hogs get over 220 pounds in 
weight, we would ordinarily play safe 
and sell them on the first strong mar- 
ket. While we are inclined to the opin- 
ion that hogs will be decidedly higher 
by the middle of March than they are 
now, we think that the safe thing to do 
with hogs which have passed 22 
pounds in weight is to let them go 
on the first strong market. It the 
time ever comes when farmers are 
able to forecast the demand situation 
with a fair degree of certainty, it may 
occasionally be worth while to hold 
250-pound hogs for two or three 
months in the expectation of catching 
a higher market. 








Feed Required for Fall Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How much corn will a fall pig eat 
between now and the first of March if 
it is fed all the shelled corn and tank- 
age it will take from self-feeders? If 
the fall pig weighs 30 pounds now, 
how much should it weigh under such 
conditions by March 1?” 

At the Iowa station by putting fall 
pigs on self-feeders of corn and tank- 


age, they were able to secure 100 
pounds of gain for 372 pounds of 


shelled corn and 30 pounds of tankage. 
At the Kansas _ station, fall pigs 
weighing 54 pounds last January 15th 
were put on self-feeders of corn and 
tankage. From January 15th to April 
15th they gained at the average rate 
of .81 of a pound daily, and required 
for 100 pounds of gain 365 pounds of 
shelled corn and 47 pounds of tank- 
age. The probabilities are that 30 
pound fall pigs put on self-feeders of 
corn and tankage early in December 
will gain about 70 pounds in a ninety- 
day feeding period, and that it will 
require to produce this 70 pounds of 
gain about 4.7 bushels of corn and 
about 30 pounds of tankage. 


Lamb Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have 260 lambs which I wish to 
put on the market some time in Jan- 
uary at a weight of around 80 pounds. 
This means that they will have to gain 
at the rate of about .4 of a pound daily. 
Do you think I can make them gain 
this fast? They have been in the corn 
stalks till the stormy weather came 
on, and since then I have been feeding 
them ear corn and mixed hay. What 
would you feed them in order to make 
the best and most economical gains?” 

We do not know of any ration 
which will assure these lambs of gain- 
ing .4 of a pound per head daily. In 
fact, during ordinary winter weather 
one-quarter of a pound per head daily 
is about all that can be expected. Good 
clover hay and corn fed at the rate of 
about one and a third pounds each 
makes a very good lamb ration. With 
mixed hay, we believe that it is ad- 
visable to feed a little cottonseed meal 
or oil meal. Under present market 
conditions, oil meal is a little cheaper 
and better. An average daily ration 
of one pound of mixed hay, one-fifth 
of a pound of oil meal, and what corn 
these lambs will clean up, should an- 
sSwer our correspondent’s purpose very 
nicely. At the start ear corn will 
answer the purpose, but as the lambs 
improve in finish, it may pay to shell 
and even to grind. 
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We pay highest cash prices for 
walnut logs delivered at rail- 
roads or standing, if in large 
quantities. Write today for 
prices and sizes of logs wanted. 


DES MOINES SAWMILL CO. (inc.) 


DES MOINES, IOWA 








AM in the market for a few carloads of No.1 

small, medium or alsike clover hay, Also a car- 
load of choice alfalfa. Quote me prices f, o. b. Mason 
Clty, lowa. G. G. WHITE, Elkader, lowa. 


is ob 2 9-8 OF 
CORN FARMS 





Come and oee for Yoursel! 
Considering richness of soil, 
location and improvements, 
will fied our prices surpris- 
and our terms woo- 


easy. 
us bx, the * 
Red Beat’ ond footer Gennes 


Write 
81 Strans Building, Ligonier, Indiana 


{20-Acre High Grade 
Michigan Farm, With Pair 


Horses, 7 head cattle, 8 hogs, poultry, plows, bar- 
rows, drill, wagons, long list farm machinery, tools, 
thrown in for quick sale. Nearby town conveniences, 
only 15 miles to 80,000 city. 80 acres level tillage, 
high cultivation; woven wire fenced, brook and 
spring watered 40-cow pasture; home-use wood, All 
buildings painted and good; 2-story 7-room house, 
large modern stock barns, silo, cement floor hog 
house, granary, corn, poultry and carriage houses, 
etc. Owner cannot longer manage farm; must sell 
quick; names low price—¢11,200 for everything, only 
$4,000 cash needed. Details page 76 Strout's Fall 
Catalog Farm Bargains 23 States; copy free. E. A. 
Strout Farm Agency, 922K Marquette Bidg., Chicago. 


TODAY'S BEST FARM BARGAINS 


Would you buy one of three of the best farm bar- 
gains in lowa on twenty years’ time? 

120 acres. level, thoroughly tiled out, every acre 
the very best of farm land. Good house, fatr out- 
buildings. School on land. 5} miles from town; $300 
per acre, $4,000 March Ist. 

160 acres, gently rolling, all good sofl, 3 miles from 
county seat. Good tmprovements, including silo; 
$250 peracre, $4,000 March Ist. 

320 acres, 44 miles from town, extra good land, fine 
buildings, grove and silo. School house on farm. 
Practilally all tiled out. Miles of woven wire fence; 
$300 per acre, $8,000 March lst. Can give possession 
March.1, 1920. 


McEINTIRE BROS., 1432 East 12th St. 
Phone, Black 2750, Des Moines, lowa 














CLOVER LAND FARM FOR SALE 


Four hundred and eighty acres clay loam, 160 cleared; 
40x80 barn, flowing well; three miles from Rudyard 
station, Chippewa county, Michigan. Price $25,000, 
cash or on terms. Also several other good farms. 

WILEY & GREEN, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


Farms, all sizes; lowest prices. 
Terms $1,000 and up. Send for booklet. 


The Allen County Investment Co., lola, Kansas 


HEAP Farms for sale in McDowell County, N. 

/ C.—Compare these prices with prices elsewhere; 
250 acres, $4,000; 150, $3,500; 176, $4,000; 86, $3,000; 100, 
$2,500; 289, $3,000; 60, $2,300; 50, $1,000; 14, $1,000; 100, 
$1,600; 150, $2,500; 64, $800; 800 acres good hard- 
wood timber, $12,000, For particulars write or see 
Ww. M. PRATT. Marion, N.C. 


For Saie—lowa Farms 


Easy payments. Possession March Ist 
Also Farms for rent. 


ROBERT HUNTER, Sioux City, la. 

















IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 


By TuorytTon W. Brrenss 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
being published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, wel! printed and illus- 
trated and cloth bound. There are over 200 

es in each volume. No more suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


Old Mother West Wind 

Mother West Wind’s Children 
Mother West Wind's Anima! Friends 
Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 
Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


These charming animal stories are educational 
as well as entertaining and are adapted for read- 
ing to children of all ages, who are fascinated 
by the wonderful adventures of the birds and 
little anima! friends of Old Mother Nature. 


Fine Christmas Presents 
Why not let these books solve the Christmas 
gift problem for your young friends? Orders 
should be piaced at once to insure delivery by 
Christmas time. 
Price $1.60 Per Volume, Postpaid 


Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 


















WALLACES’ FARMER 
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That should be your reason for buying an in- 
cubator. 
first place? That means an X-Ray, the incubator 
that’s famous for big hatches, healthier chicks. 
Tried and — by experts in competition with 
others. 





Then why not get the best in the 


Use 


y thousands of men and 


women and now considered by all the easi- 









profitable hatc 
bators and 


any ipsumaron, oo. 
u n 
Bes Molt nes, lowe. 


RAISING PAY 


easy, econom) 
ches not i en ‘other ineu- 
"s why you'll like it af 
bed it ter 


est, operating, most economical, most modern, 
and enn considered, the best incubator 
value t. 


t your dollar will buy. 


YAY-Makes Poultry 


















































Big type, dark red, bred from extra good layers. 
Excellent show record. One hundred cockerels, $3.50 
each; five or more, 83.00 each. Fifteen show quality 





cockerela, $5.00 each. Shipped on approval. MRS. 
EDW. BERANEK, Solon, lowa. 
COCKERELS 100-8. C. REDS, 


l | type, quality and color. 
KR. STOAKES, 


Traer, lowa 





QINGLE Comb Red cockerels. Laying strain. 

\ Excellent color. G. H. Long, De Soto, lowa. 

I ARK red Rose Comb Reds, scoring and utility, 
laying strain. If notsuited we pay return ex- 

Highland Farm, Hedrick, lowa. 





press. 





ge and Single Comb Red cockerels. Emerson 
and Shade strain, large boned, dark red, heavy 


laying strain, @2 each. Harry Kurtz, Cushing, Ia. 





q < R. I. Red cockerels. Dark red, heavy boned 
tO. birds at #3.00 each. Mrs. J. Lefebure, Fairfax, Ia. 





ARE red Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock- 

erels, hatched from pen and raised on farm 
range. Big boned. vigorous birds, $3.50 to $5.00 each 
David Weile, Newton, lowa 





R' SE Comb Red cockerels, large type: #3.50 each, 
five or more, ¢3.00. Mrs. Frank A. Larson, R. 4, 
Moorhead, lowa. 
Qivete Comb Rhode Island Reds. Write for cir 
O cular. P. H. Thiel, Renwick, lowa. 
R Cc. Red cockerela, 
« De Soto, lowa 





#2 each. Alfred Marquardt, 





RS. Comb Red pullets, 18 and 2 dollars dozen. 
Mrs. Frank Martin, Manson, lowa. 





VYINGLE Comb R. I. R. cockerels, laying and uttlity 
strain. Priced reasonable Bryan Unsh, Green 
Valley, Ilinois. 





W VYANDOTTIRES. 
PURE blood Rose Comb White Wyandotte cocker 
April hatched, three dollars each. J. M. 
Cormack, Moorland, lowa 


els, 


W HITE Wyandotte eggs 15 82.00, 30 $8.50, 50 65.00 
Poor hatches duplicated half price. Beatrice 
Stock Farm, Beatrice, Nebraska 


a SALE—Rose Comb White Wyandotte cock 
at @€2 0 to 65.00 aplece, if taken at once 


idden, 


H. A 


Johnson, G lowa 


LEAR Quill White Wyank 
showr Rose Comb coc 
$3.00 and 65.00 eact 
Wagner, Buchanan, 


ottes Winne 
Kerels, weight 6 to7 Ibs., 

Satisfaction guaranteed. F. L. 
lowa 


rs where 








ORPINGTONS. 
’ . 
Taylor’s Buff Orpingtons 
Big fail bargain sale 300 early batched cockerels, 
100 pullets ) hens Big winter lave 
birds and utliity stock priced reasonably 
description and prices 
©. A. TAYLOR, 
( RPINGTONS, White and Buff, sired by first prize 

state show winners, cockerels and pullets. J. H 
Uartsborn, Traer, lowa 





Ts Show 
Write for 


Ames, Iowa. 








QINGLE Comb Buff Orptingtons, good color, bone 

+) and size, 4.00 each. Joe Simon, Kagle Grove, la 

Fs SALE—White Orpington cockerels. Samuel 
Buddemeter, Sidney, 1)! 





QINGLE Comb Buff Orpington cockerele. Large 
\ size. good buff color. from winning pen, 64.00, 


@5.00, 66.00, until Jan.1, W.A.Thebiay, Eagle Grove, la. 





| 
| 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


RAR mens eeeeeeeeee_5_ee_eeeeeeeeeeesas se 


& Bradley Barred Rock cockerels, 

beautiful, large, vigorous birds; farm raised, 
#2.50 to @5.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Clyde 
Thompson, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


TT )MPSON 





UFF Rock cockerels, very choice, $3.00 each be- 
fore January 1. Mrs. Gilbert Melass, Route 1, 
Ridgeway, lowa. 





fen ee te Imperial Barred Rocks. Cockerels, 
both matings, $5.00. few choice, $10. Grace 
Coon, Ames, Iowa. 


- 
ol 
Satisfaction or money back. 
ville, Iowa. 


far Plymouth Rock cockerels, Fishel strain, 
farm raised, ¢3.00 and 85.00 each. Mrs. James 
Murphy, Fairfax. lowa. 





Barred Rock cockerels, big boned, fine barring, 
weighing 8 and 9 Ibs., $2.50 and 63.50 each. 
Ammy Bartow, Lynn- 











fp Rock cockerels for sale, Fishel strain. 
Write for prices. Mrs. B. P. Ballou, Millington, 
Kendall county, Illinois. 





LEGHORNS. 





ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 
The strain that always lays. Fine April hatched 
cockerels, $2 each till December1. Also Mammoth 
Toulouse geese. G. M. West, Ankeny lowa. 





S C. W. Leghorn cockerels for sale, Some very 
i. choice birds, price $2.00 Hiliview and Biue 
Ribbon strains. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
lowa 





C. W. Leghorn cockerels, big type, 


| ARRON §&. 
Sunshine Leghorn Farm, Winfeid, 


each €2.50. 
lowa. 





SI C. Buff Leghorn cockerel!ls $2.50 each; 4 for $9.00, 
e Mrs. C. H. Read, Farragut, lowa 

SQ Cc. White Leghorns. Selected lot. 
OO. price. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 








Special low 








LANGSHANS. 
Rees 
SALE.—Fine Black Langshan cockerels., 
Mrs. A. D, Benson, Thurman, lowa. 
YOOD seoring, big Black Langshans, laying strain. 
¥ Your money back and express one way if not 
sulted. H. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa. 








GEESE. 
PURE bred African geese for sale. Large type. 
John A. Hubbard, Monticello, lowa, 





\ AMMOTH pure bred Toulouse geese, prize 
4 winners, @6.00 each; trios $17.00, unrelated; if 
taken soon. Mrs. Wilbur C. Cole, R. 1, Cooper, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


eee eee ee 








W HITE Wyandottes and White Orpingtons. lowa 
State Fair 1919 winning Ist pen, Ist Cock. Aw 

egg strain, strong, vi mus cockerels and laying 

pullets $3.50, @5.00 and @7.50. Duers Poultry Farm, 

Box W, Eagle Grove, Iowa. 

19 19 COCKERELS—49 varieties. Free book 
e e/ Aye Bros., Blair, Nebraska. Box 2. 





YOR SALE—White Orpington cockerels, $3.00 and 
$5.00. Fawn and White indian Runner drakes, 
$3.00. S. B. Green, New Sharon, lowa. 
\ JHITE Pekin ducks at ¢2.75 each. White Ply- 
mouth Rock cockerels at @3.@0 each. Orville 
Henderson, Paullina, lowa 





I ENS. Pullets, Cockerels—2W0-egg strain. 
White Legborns, Barred Rocks, White Rocke, 

reasonable. Baby chick orders 

Farrow-Hirsh Co., Peoria, 111. 


Reds, Wyandottes, 
booked. Circular 





YOR SALE—Bronze turkeys, pearl grey guineas. 
Mrs, Frank Wallace, Weldon, lowa, 




















The Hen 


Did you ever stop and watch a hen 
Who's scratching ‘round for worms 
And talking loudly to herself 

(Of course, in hen-like terms)? 


Perhaps you thought because her tongue 
Made such an endless clack, 

She’d miss a few fat, wriggling grubs 
Each time she turned her back. 

But don’t you worry, she won't fail 
To canvass every bush, 

For, listen now, that hen has got 
The germ that we call ‘“‘push”. 


—Harriet R. Owen 


Christmas Gift Heus 


In return for these nice compliments 
for you, get to work and Jay us winter 
eges. 


“You can't beat hens for protit. They 
make more money on less food and 
with less care than any stock on earth. 
And smart!—when I go into my hen 
house and my hens come around me, I 
can just tell how things have gone thru 
the day. Those birds crowd and edge 
one another, and gossip like a lot of 
women. Honestly, if I didn’t get an 
egg, they are worth keeping as pets.” 

“The chicken is the most industrious 
animal on earth, and sets mankind a 
noble example of cheerful toil and per- 
severance. Your chick is out at the 
earliest dawn of light, and never ceas- 
es till the last bug is picked from the 
grass as the darkening night comes 
on. They eat anything except tin cans 
and tobacco. The hens are always 
eager to rid the garden of worms.” 

The horticulturist (sometimes horti- 
culturists have been heard to say un- 
kind words about chickens) comes 
with his tribute: “Keep hens for fer- 
tilizer,” he urges. “If you can produce 
your own fertilizer right at home, you 
are assured of a good garden. Witha 
good garden you can live well and 
cheaply. What a wonderful routine! 
Green feed fed to hens produces ferti- 
lizer with which to grow more green 
feeds, and the good hens deposit gold- 
en nuggets as recompense for your 
trouble of growing these green feeds 
and seeing that the hens get all they 
ean eat. Also these hens delight in 
making eggs out of waste table scraps, 
peelings and leaves from lettuce, ete. 
Of course, to furnish them all of the 
elements from which to make eggs in 
large quantities requires by-products 
from the mills. to be fed along with 


the green feeds, but let me tell you 
the power you get from these ferti- 
lizer factories. From the soil lying 


idle in the back yard you will mold de- 
licious things to eat and beautiful 
flowers to behold and shapely trees 
for shade and fruit You will get a 
wonderful leaven for the soil that will 
make every clod feel a stir of might, 
‘an instinct within it that reaches and 
towers, and, groping blindly above it 
for light, climbs to a soul in grass and 
flowers.’ 

“On the back of each small town-lot 
miniature farm should be a fertilizer 
factory. In this fertilizer factory you 
produce all the rich fertilizer needed 
for the garden, and more, too. These 
fertilizer factories will take raw vege- 
tables and extract every ounce of nour- 
ishment from them, and will condense 
them into small, neat packages nicely 
wrapped in round shells, and the con- 
tents of these shells contain the most 
nourishing food. 

“With poultry fertilizer and water 
vou can produce quantities of the most 
delicious fruits and berries in a very 
small space. If you can produce a by- 
product along with this fertilizer in 
the way of eggs, you have that much 
gilt.” 

The artist, to whom we are most 
grateful, writes: “What is more beau- 
tiful in all this world than a flock of 
fowls bred successfully to the standard 
points as they are laid down today? 
The glorious rose and the giant chry- 


























santhemum are instantly thrown in the 
shade in the presence of any oné @ 
thousands of thoroughbred fowls how 
cared for in the pens of Amerftay 
poultry fanciers. A carnation is bgay 
tiful beyond description, but you capt 
eat it; it can’t lay eggs, and it tap 
neither crow nor cackle. But it gives 
gladness because of its beauty and 









fragrance. So we raise them iy the 
millions. Why not? And why not 
raise birds of every kind and size, for 


the exquisite beauty of their feathers 
and forms?” 

And then there is Doctor Crane's 
human tribute to the hen, thru. the 
American boy in a Turkish prison/ ex. 
pecting to be taken out against the 
wall and shot at sunrise: “There wag 
a little barred window. I was looking 
out of it, and suddenly I saw a sight 
and heard a sound that knocked me. ] 
just gave one wild yelp and bellered 
like a baby. What I saw was just an 
old hen looking for a cut-worm,-and 
what I heard was her ‘cut-cut-cutcat 
taw-cut.’ It flopped me back twenty 
years in a minute. I saw Dad going 
out with his milk-pail to the barn, and 
mother scattering handfuls of corn to 
the chickens, and Sister May and all. 
We had been for weeks among for 
eigners with gibberish languages and 
fuzzy-wuzzy costumes, and felt out of 
the world—plumb. And that blamed 
old speckled hen just brought me back 
to earth so swift it knocked the breath 
out of me. 

“They didn’t kill me, or I wouldn't 
be here; but to my dying day I'll nev- 
er forget the shock that old hen gave 
me. I’ve never eaten chicken since 
I’d as soon think of eating my mother” 

“And don’t forget Chanticleer as 
immortalized by Rostand. Think of 
the barnyard philosophy, the cackling 
and crowing, the billing and cooing. 
And remember that it never has been 
decided which came first, the egg or 
the chicken. The egg in form is typé 
cal of the earth, elliptic, and the egg 
is also the primordial germ from which 
all life has evolved. Could Columbus 
have discovered America if he had not 
been able to stand an egg on its apex? 
And could he have had the egg with 
out the hen?” 

These thoughts are ennobling. They 
help us do cheerfully the apparent 
drudgery of the chicken yard. Whe 
darkness comes on as the last chick 
goes into the door and the last hen has 
taken to roost, we close the hoppers 
and finish for the day, and the rising 
moon bathes in silvery light the hen 
house. 





Their Second Year 


An “Interested Reader” writes 

“We are urged to keep pullets for 
egg production, but isn’t it true that 
hens sometimes make a better record 
their second year than their first, and 
are they not considered better breet- 


ers in their second year than theif 
first?” 

We must answer yes to both of 
these questions. Professor Oppermal 
in Maryland Bulletin No. 157 reports 
some careful studies of the egg Pre 


duction of hens for a period covering 


three years. We quote from one of 
his tables: Hen No. 54 laid 168 ess 
her first year and 192 her second yea 


Hen No. 60 laid 164 eggs and 192 
125 laid 164 and 212; No. 131, ! 
and 165; Noa. 166 laid 169 and li 
No. 190 laid 185 and 186; No. 259 # 
143 and 221; No. 253 laid 169 and 2 
Eight hens out of sixty increas 









egg yield the second year. Perhaps 
these birds were slower maturing thal 
the average. The second year’s Pit 
duction, according to Professor Oppe 
man, shows a decrease of 13 per cele 
And the third year shows a decreas 
of 32.3 per cent as compared with @& 
production of the first year, or 4 4 
crease of 56.2 eggs per hen 
Chicks hatched from eggs id 0 
mature breeders are stronger am 
show more vitality than chic 


hatched from pullet eggs 
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WALLACES® 








or 
& postal for and “Proper 
Eire nd Fe yesting of, Gaicks, ices, Desks and Toekeye" 






end 
gbout 7 14 r 
try—all leading varieties. 


§) Second St., Des Moines, ta, 
GERMOZONE S23.2223.23% 


for Poultry, Pigeons, Dogs, Cats, Rabbita, Pasrots, —_ and 
@her birds or pet animals, Germerene is a universe! end safe 
gmmety: for colds, . TOUR wore wef voice or sing- 
ing influenza, bowel trouble, distemper. sare eyes or ears, canker, 
oss of for or feathers, sores, wounts,skin dis-ease. --orother 
gections of skin or mmucaus me: > 
“Wy bens go ah ag tay seh this year and heven't 
jest a single chic’ irs. Flora Kapple, Walker, Ja. “Simply 
for rabbits''--L.W. Browning, Boone, te. 


lim. Wm. Hoeppel, Hugo, “My bird puppics ‘ont t 
gow what distemper ts and 1 never had such good success 
tebre with c! *-Curly Smith, Kennett, Moe. 

Germorone is seid bymnest drug.eced and poultry supply deatera, 
emailed postpaid in 25c, 75c and $1.50 packages from Omaha. 
Book on treatment of diseases free with each package. 


@. 1 LEE Co. Dept. 432 OMARA, NEB. 






















PORTER IN CUBATOR CO. Box 120 Blzir, Nebraska 











TURSEYS. 


OR: SALE—Mammoth Bronze a gobhbiers; 
| epee turkeys. Mark Holmes, R. 2, Grinnell, 








= SALE.—Foll bleod Nerragunsett gobters. 
Price 09.00. Address Miss Mary Licyd, R. R. 
Regnoids, Illinois, 








end Dla ae Sh 

male dogs and co pe ety ps all ages. Flemish 
Gant, New Zealand and Rufus Red Belgian rabbits, 
fend 6c for large, instructive list ef what you want. 
W.R, Watson, Box 196. Oakland, Iowa. 
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pees SAL E — White Wyandotte cockerels, 
bone and from good laying strain, $340. 
Baz, Eldon, lowa. 


= Rock cockerels. Big, well barred, heavy 
laying stratn. $3.00each. Extra goedaenes. J, 
C McClune, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


HITE Leghera Engtish strain and Buff Leghorn 
Egg Basket strain cockerels $1.75 each. M. 
Farragher, R. 2, Manchester, iowa. 


good 
H. E. 











Barred Plymouth 


Pr SALE—Thoroughbred 
D. H. Lesher, Marion, 


Rocks, $2.00 to ¢5.00 each. 





PRs SALE—T yo a d Rose Comb Reds (dark 
colored) and Witte Wy: cockerels, $2.00) 
@ch. Irving Boyd, Aredate, lowa 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eockerels, cheap. 
Carl Narveson, Kensett, Jowa. 





UFF Rock cockerels, 
Mrs. E. L. 


$2.50 each, 
Niceswanger, Lake View, 


farm range. 
lowa. R. 2. 





UFF Or rpington cockerels, large boned, good type 
and color; $3 tog10 each. Mrs. Minnie Tedrick, 
Derby, lo wa. 


a ER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, choice, large, 








Weill marked, $2.50each. Also eggs in season. 
Ralph Kreager, R. R. 5, Newton, lowa. 

HOICE pure bred Mammoth Bronze turkey 
/ gob»liers; aleo a few cheice hens. Mre. D.C. 


Abel, Route 4, Belmond, lowa. 





C. and 8. C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, 81.50 each. 
+ Mrs, Frank Kearney, Oakland, lowa. 





R C, BROWN Leghorn ceckerels, good quality, 
+ Leavy laying strain, $2.00each. H. E. 





Skaug- 
sacad )ttosen, lowa. 
“HI ITE Wrandotte cockerels, pure bred, farm 
’ ralsed, price @2.00 each. Mrs. A. L. Surfus, 
Bristow, lowa. 





wy VER L aced Wyandottes fine cockerels for sale 
wy 00 for one; $8.00 for three. John A. Johnson, 
Pilot Mound, Iowa, 








pe 2K 8 strain. bred-to-lay Barred Rocks, chaice 
ky, large, husky ceckerels and pullets at 








MRsonable prices. Shipped on approval. Write 
waa. Fred J. Peullus, Hampton, Iowa. 

Qi. \l aT r Singie Comb Reds. The big, dark red, 

kind. Strong, vigorous cockerels 

lets h e ap if ordered soon. Shipped on ap- 

—* Write for prices, stating your wants, Fred 


» Hampton, lowa. 





Bi: Mc ‘K Langshan cockerels. Mre. E. E. Miller, 


Lowa City, lowa. 








100 GIANT Barred Rock cockerels from high- 

las, ring selected stock, Raving good p ma. 

ik ®aks and barring. Price 3 for $11, 5 for $15 

Spr tion birds #10 and $25. Edwin hisogen 
_ vi e. lowa. 

Please mer 


ition this paper when writing. 
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Ridding the Farm of Rats 


imals getting the poisen are not very 


An Illineis correspondent writes: 

“My farm is overrun with rats and 
mice. I have tried steel traps and 
wire traps without much success, and 
would certainly appreciate any sugges- 
tions that you can give which will help 
get rid of some of them. I have some 
concrete flooring, and they are all un- 
der that. Do you know of any poison 
you can recommend for killing the 
rats which will not be dangerous to 
fowls and stock?” 

Altho this question was taken up 
fully last year, we will discuss it again 
—since this is the time when the most 
effective work can be done against 
these most destructive and filthy pests. 
Every one not ready just now to start 
on the campaign should put this article 
away for reference iater. Various 
methods are available for fighting rats 
—traps, poison, dogs, ferrets, guns, 
gas, starvation, and so on. 

Starvation should be the first thing 
to be considered, for the more we can 
keep them away from food, means that 
we are thereby saving our grain and 
preduce both from destruction and pol- 
hution, and at the same time making 
eur traps and poisons more effective. 
Corn cribs and granaries should Le 
made as nearly rat-proof as possible. 
Concrete floors and foundations are 
the first step. ATi foundations should 
go down eighteen inches, and all feed- 
ing floors and other concrete work 
should have an apron going down far 
enough to prevent rats from burrowing 
under. Galvanized iron and wire 
screening should go as far as possible 
to protect ali grain and food accumu- 
lations. All holes as soon as discov- 
ered should be filled with cement or 
broken glass or pottery. 

Traps, te be effective, must be used 
with good judgment, and be changed 
frequently. Steel traps covered light- 
iy with dirt may be set in runways 
and at the entrance to holes, but in 
general should be moved every night 
or s0. To have good luck with catch- 
ing rats in steel traps, the traps should 
be handled as little as possibler and 
should be covered as well as possible 
with loose earth or chaff. These traps 
are also open to the danger of catching 
cats or chickens. Wire traps seem to 
be very disappointing. and we doubt 
whether the average man will find 
them very effective. ’ 

Barrel traps are often very effective. 
and have the great advantage that of- 
ten they will catch several rats at one 
setting. An effective way to work this 
is to fili a smooth barrel, with consider- 
able bulge, or a large tim can, three- 
fourths full of water, with a little bran 
or clipped oats on tep. A few pieces 
of chopped apple will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the bait. The next 
night have the barrel about one-fourth 
full, and the chances are that you will 
have several rats in the barrel, and 
in this way draw them for several 
nights. 

Many have good success with a half- 
barrel of water covered over with a 
layer of corn meal or bran, and witha 
board leaned up on the outside. This 
often will catch several of the larger 
and more venturesome ones. Some- 
times a barrel partiv filled with water 
and having an easily tilted lid may 
catch several.e The barrel should be 
set some distance from the wall, but 
with a stick projecting out over the 
top about twelve inches above it, so 
that the rats must make a jump to get 
on the lid. A piece of cheese or apple 
fastened to the lid will add to the ef- 
fectiveness of the trap. Other varia- 
tions of the same idea are to have the 
top of the barrel open and have the 
rat jump on the end of the light-bal- 
anced board or to a piece of broom- 
stick laid across the top and rolling 
easily between two nails. 

Various poisons are used for killing 
both rats and mice, and if used with 
judgment the chances of the other an- 





great. Those most commonly used are 
strychnine, phosphorts, squills, and so 
on. Some very good patent poisons are 
on the market. In many cases the use 
of a little syrup made from brown 
sugar and water, dropped on the bait, 
will make rats attack it greedily, as 
they are very fond of sweets. One 
subscriber reports good success with 
pieces of bread spread with lard and 
eut into half-inch squares, en each of 
which was placed about one-sixth of a 
grain of powdered strychnine. This 
was then covered with a little brown 
sugar syrup and dropped into their 
holes. Strychnine is, of course, a dead- 
ly poison, and all rats which can be 
found should be burned. Its bitter 
taste also works against its success, 
and for these reasons it is net used so 
much as some of the less dangerous 
ones. Another subscriber recommends 
mixing strychnine and molasses, 
spreading it over bread, and dropping 
small squares into the holes. Still an- 
other recommends mixing. thoroly 
equal parts of concentrated lye and 
molasses, putting it in a little dish, 
spreading a little brown sugar syrup 
over the top, and setting it where the 
rats can get to it. This is like phos- 
phorus, in that it drives the rat forth 
to hunt water, and he will not likely 
die in the building. 

A somewhat different poison is rec- 
ommended by another subscriber, who 
claims to have had excellent success 
mixing plaster of paris and fine cern 
meal to which a few grains of brown 
sugar has been added. A dish of water 
should be placed convenient. He says 
that after a hearty meai of this and a 
drink of water, the result is a lump 
of stone in the rat's interior, and he 
quickly loses all other interest in life. 

Where rats have nested under a 
floor or in other inaccessible places, 
such as our correspondent specifies, 
they can quickly be killed or driven 
eut by the use of some sort of gas. 
The most effective treatment is to 
back up an automobile, put a pipe over 
the muffler outlet, stick the other end 
in the hole, stop up all holes but one, 
place a trap or bag over that one, start 
up the auto, and watch them pile out. 
It is well to have a good dog or two 
and some clubs handy, in case some 
hole has been overlooked. 

Somewhat similar results can be se- 
cured by putting a pound or so of car- 
bide into the hole and then pouring 
some water in on it and closing the 
hole tightly. Stil another method is 
to pour a little bisulphide of carbon 
into the hole and then close it. 

No matter what methods are used, 
the best results in killing rats can not 
be secured except by using good judg- 
ment and keeping everlastingly at it. 
Get the whole family interested. Offer 
the boys a nickel for every mouse and 
a quarter for every rat, and see if they 
do not get results that will resins 
you. 

And along with this work at han 
why not take it up with your neigh- 
bors and get some neighborhood rat- 
drives under way? Some years ago 
such drives were quite frequent in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. The farmers ap- 
pointed two captains, who chose the 
different men and boys into two groups 
and then staged a contest of so many 
days, to see which side could catch 
the most rats and mice. The losers 
had to pay a forfeit in the way of an 
oyster supper. Besides having a lot of 
fun in the hunt, they had the addition- 
al satisfaction of ridding the neighbor- 
hood of several thousand rodent pests 
just at the time when food destruction 
would have been greatest, and also 
preventing the surprisingly rapid in- 
crease due to breeding. 

Let us repeat, now 
start your campaign. But if this is 
not possible, save these suggestions 
and do it later. 


is the time to 
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Bonnetts Bio 





it CAPSULES 


Are the original Reside> 
x and — c off all ae and 
in nal worms, they put the entire di- 
gestive trac 


im perfect condition to make 

ost weight outof every pound of feed. 

Beware of imitations. The genuine Ron- 
nett's “Big B” are strongest—surest and 
cheapest in the end. It is the genuine 
Bonnett’s “Big B’ that are used by Farm 
Advisers, Agricattural Colleges and 
largest hog raisers. 

Ciem Good man of ima. lowa, writes: “I o 
some of your Bonnett’s “Big B’ Worm Capsules 
the latter part of last winter on my fall pigs that I we 


werm 
Temedies got seme worm 
and did not gain weight. A day after using Bonnett's * 
Worm Capsules so many reruns, 6 eqpe an 6 1 — pee 


ay cya. 


rmcie 0 








A Sc CAPSULE TO EACH HOG DOES THE WORK 

Can sag farmer afford to iet worme fafest bis 
hoge when « 5c capsule will positively expel all 
the worms and put the hag fn the best physteal 
condition? 

PULLY GUARANTEED 

Bonnett'’s “Big B" Capsules are sold with « 
gurantee to give perfect satisfaction or we 
promptty refund the fall purchave price. 
Pig Gun and Speculum - - - -- . 
Bonnett’s “Big B”’ Capsules, - $5.00 per 100 

We pay ali charges. “rder today. 
J. L. BONNETT, Mfg. Chemist 
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in addition te big prices for raw fors 
we offer this advantage to 
Trappers: We Submit Our 
Offer and Hold Shipment 
Seperate when requested. 

This gives you a chance to 
consider our offer carefaiiy 
before closing the deal. 

It gives us a chance to make a fair 
offer based on the quatity of your par- 

it py A are a 


we make a 

satisfied, we — ce —4 

We x. 

thet all fars vary in quality, and we 

—— ae, og fair prices on the 
rite for shipping tags 

ae price ~ om average steck. 


EUGENE DONZELOT & SON, Est. 1844. 
Oldest Fur Receiving House in St. Louis. 
19 S. First St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Light of Western Stars 


A ROMANCE 


By 


ZANE 


GREY 








SYNOPSIS—Madeline Hammond, com- 
ing from New York to see her brother, 
finds herself alone at midnight in a lone- 
ly railroad station at El Cajon, a small 
western village. She is accosted by a 
drunken cowboy, who, however, sobers up 
when he finds who she is, and takes her 
to the home of Florence Kingsley, a friend 
of Al Hammond. The next day her broth- 
er finds her there. Stewart, forgiven by 
Hammond for his insult to Madeline, is 
accused by the sheriff of the murder of a 
Greaser, beats the sheriff when he speaks 
disrespectfully of Miss Hammond, and 
hits the trail for the Mexican border. 


CHAPTER 4—A RIDE FROM SUN- 
RISE TO SUNSET. 


Next morning, when Madeline was 
aroused by her brother, it was not yet 
daybreak; the air chilled her, and in the 
gray gloom she had to feel around for 
matches and lamp. Her usual languid 
manner vanished at a touch of the cold 
water. Presently, when Alfred knocked 
on her door and said he was leaving a 
pitcher of hot water outside, she replied, 
with chattering teeth: ‘“‘Th-thank y-you, 
b-but I d-don’t ne-need any now." She 
found it necessary, however, to warm her 
numb fingers before she could fasten the 
hooks and buttons. And when she was 
dressed she marked in the dim mirror 
that there were tinges of red in her 
cheeks. 

“Well, if I haven't some color!”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

Breakfast waited for her in the dining- 
room. The sisters ate with her. Made- 
line quickly caught the feeling of brisk 
action that seemed to be in the air. From 
the back of the house sounded the tramp 
of boots and voices of men, and from 
outside came a dull thump of hoofs, the 
rattle of harness, and creak of wheels. 
Then Alfred came stamping in. 

“Majesty, here’s where you get the real 
thing,” he announced, merrily. “We're 
rushing you off, I'm sorry to say; but we 
must hustle back to the ranch. The fall 
round-up begins tomorrow. You will ride 
in the buckboard with Florence and Still- 
well I'll ride on ahead with the boys 
and fix up a little for you at the ranch. 
Your baggage will follow, but won't get 
there till tomorrow some time It’s a 
long ride out—nearly fifty miles by wagon 
road. Fic, don't forget a couple of robes. 
Wrap her up well. And hustle getting 
ready. We're waiting.” 

A little later, when Madeline went out 
with Florence, the gray gloom was light- 
ening. Horses were champing bits and 
pounding gravel. 

“Mawnin’, Miss Majesty,”’ said Stillwell, 
eruffiy, from the front seat of a high 
vehicle. 

Alfred bundled her up into the back seat 
and Fiorence after her, and wrapped them 
with robes. Then he mounted his horse 
and started off. ‘“Gid-eb!” growled Still- 
well, and with a crack of his whip the 
team jumped into a trot. Florence whis- 
pered into Madeline's ear: 

“Bill's grouchy early in the mawnin’. 
He'll thaw out soon as it gets warm.” 

It was still so gray that Madeline could 
not distinguish objects at any consider- 
able distance, and she left El Cajon with- 
out knowing what the town really looked 
like. She did know that she was glad to 
get out of it, and found an easier task of 
dispelling persistent haunting memory. 

“Here come the cowboys,” said Flor- 
ence 

A line of horsemen appeared coming 
from the right, and fell in behind Alfred, 
and gradually they drew ahead, to dis- 
appear from sight. While Madeline 
watched them, the gray gloom lightened 
into dawn. All about her was bare and 
dark; the horizon seemed close; not a hill 
nor a tree broke the monotony The 
ground appeared to be flat, but the road 
went up and down over little ridges. 
Madeline glanced backward in the direc- 
tion of El Cajon and the mountains she 
had seen the day before, and she saw 
only bare and dark ground, like that which 
rolled before. 

A puff of cold wind struck her face, 
and she shivered. Florence noticed her 
and pulled up the second robe and tucked 
it closely around her up to her chin. 

“If we have a little wind, you'll sure 
feel it,”” said the western girl. 

Madeline replied that she already felt 
it. The wind appeared to penetrate the 
robes. It was cold, pure, nipping. It was 
so thin she had to breathe as fast as if 
she were under ordinary exertion. It hurt 
her nose and m her lungs ache 

“Aren't you co-cold?” asked Madeline. 

“1?” Florence laughed. “I’m used to 
it. TI never get cold.’ 

The western girl 
hands on the outside 
she evidently did not 
around her Madeline 
never seen such a 
splendid girl. 
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“‘Do you like to see the sun rise?” asked 
Florence. 

“Yes, I think I do,” replied Madeline, 
thoughtfully. “Frankly, I have not seen 
it for years.” 

“We have beautiful sunrises, and sun- 
sets from the ranch are glorious.” 

Long lines of pink fire ran level with 
the eastern horizon, which appeared to 
recede as day brightened. A bank of thin, 
fleecy clouds was turning rose. To the 
south and west the sky was dark; but 
every moment it changed, the blue turn- 
ing bluer. The eastern sky was opales- 
cent. Then in one place gathered a gold- 
en light, and slowly concentrated till it 
was like fire. The rosy bank of cloud 
turned to silver and pearl, and behind it 
shot up a great circle of gold. Above the 
dark horizon gleamed an intensely bright 
disk. It was the sun. It rose swiftly, 
blazing out the darkness between the 
ridges and giving color and distance to 
the sweep of land. 

“Wal, wal,” drawled Stillwell, and 
stretched his huge arms as if he had just 
awakened, ‘“‘thet’s something like.” 

Florence nudged Madeline and winked 
at her. 

“Fine mawnin’, girls,’’ went on old Bill, 
cracking his whip. ‘Miss Majesty, it'll 
be some oninterestin’ ride all mawnin’. 
But when we get up a bit you'll sure like 
it. There! Look to the southwest, jest 
over thet farthest ridge.’ 

Madeline swept her gaze along the gray, 
sloping horizon line to where dark-blue 
spires rose far beyond the ridge. 5 

“Peloncillo mountains,” said Stillwell. 
‘“Fhet’s home, when we get there. We 
won't see no more of them till afternoon, 
when they rise up suddenlike.” 

Peloncillo! Madeline murmured the me- 
lodious name. Where had she heard it? 
Then she remembered. The cowboy Stew- 
art had told the little Mexican girl, Bo- 
nita, to “hit the Peloncillo trail.’’ Prob- 
ably the girl had ridden the big, dark 
horse over this very road at night, alone. 
Madeline had a little shiver that was not 
occasioned by the cold wind. 

“There’s a jack!” cried Florence, sud- 
denly. 

Madeline saw her first jack-rabbit. It 
was as large as a dog, and its ears were 
enormous. It appeared to be impudently 
tame, and the horses kicked dust over it 
as they trotted by. From then on old Bill 
and Florence vied with each other in call- 
ing Madeline’s attention to many things 
along the way. Coyotes stealing away in- 
to the brush; buzzards flapping over the 
carcass of a cow that had been mired in 
@ wash; queer little lizards running swift- 
ly across the road; cattle grazing in the 
hollows; adobe huts of Mexican herders; 
wild, shaggy horses, with heads hign, 
watching from the gray ridges—all these 
things Madeline looked at, indifferently at 
first, because indifference had become ha- 
bitual with her, and_then with an interest 
that flourished up and insensibly grew as 
she rode on. It grew until sight of a little 
ragged Mexican boy astride the most di- 
minutive burro she had ever seen awak- 
ened her to the truth. She became con- 
scious of faint, unmistakable awakening 
or long-dead feelings—enthusiasm and de- 
light. When she realized that, she 
breathed deep of the cold, sharp air and 
experienced an inward joy. And she di- 
vined then, tho she did not know why, 
that henceforth there was to be something 
new in her life, something she had never 
felt before, something good for her soul 
in the homely, the commonplace, the nat- 
ural and the wild. 

Meanwhile, as Madeline gazed about her 
and listened to her companions, the sun 
rose higher and grew warm, and soared 
and grew hot; the horses held tirelessly to 
their steady trot, and mile after mile of 
rolling land slipped by. 

From the top of a ridge Madeline saw 
down into a hollow where a few of the 
cowboys had stopped and were sitting 
around a fire, evidently busy ar the noon- 
day meal. Their horses were feeding on 
the long, gray grass. 

“Wal, smell! o' thet burnin’ greasewood 
makes my mouth water,” said Stillwell. 
“I'm sure hungry. We'll noon hyar an’ 
let the hosses rest. It's a long pull to the 
ranch.” 

He halted 
elambering dowa 
tea:n. Florence 
to help Madeline. 

“Walk around a little,” she said. ‘You 
must be cramped from sitting still so long. 
I'll get lunch ready.” 

Madeline got down, glad to stretch her 
limbs, and began to stroll about. She 
heard Stillwell throw the harness on the 
ground and slap his horses. “Roll, you 
sons-of-guns!" he said. Both horses bent 
their forelegs, heaved down on their sides 
and tried to roll over. One horse succeed- 
ed on the fourth try, and then heaved up 


near the camp-fire, and, 
began to unharness the 
leaped out cod turned 








with a satisfied snort and shook off the 
dust and gravel. The other one failed to 
roll over, and gave it up, half rose to his 
feet, and then lay down on the other side. 

“He’s sure going to feel the ground,” 
said Florence, smiling at Madeline, ‘‘Miss 
Hammond, I suppose that prize horse of 
yours—White Stockings—would spoil his 
coat if he were heah to roll in this grease- 
wood and cactus.” 

During lunch-time, Madeline observed 
that she was an object of manifestly great 
interest to the three cowboys. She re- 
turned the compliment, and was amused 
to see that a glance their way caused 
them painful embarrassment. They were 
grown men—one of whom had white hair 
—yet they acted like boys caught in the 
act of stealing a forbidden look at a pretty 
girl 

“Cowboys are sure all flirts,” said Flor- 
ence, as if stating an uninteresting fact. 
But Madeline detected a merry twinkle 
in her clear eyes. The cowboys heard, 
and the effect upon them was magical. 
They fell to shamed confusion and to hur- 
ried useless tasks. Madeline found it 
difficult to see where they had been bold, 
tho evidently they were stricken with 
conscious guilt. She recalled appraising 
looks of critical English eyes, impudent 
French stares, burning Spanish glances— 
gauntlets which any American girl had to 
run abroad. Compared to foreign eyes, 
the eyes of these cowboys were those of 
smiling, eager babies. 

“Haw, haw!” roared Stillwell. ‘Flor- 
ence, you jest hit the nail on the haid. 
Cowboys are all plumb flirts. I was won- 
derin’ why them boys nooned hyar. This 
ain’t no place to noon. Ain’t no grazin’ 
or wood wuth burnin’ or nuthin’. Them 
boys jest held up, throwed the packs, an’ 
waited fer us. It ain’t so surprisin’ fer 
Booly an’ Ned—they’re young and coltish 
—but Nels there, why, he’s old enough to 
be the paw of both you girls. It sure is 
amazin’ strange.” 

A silence ensued, The white-haired 
cowboy, Nels, fussed aimlessly over the 
camp-fire, and then straightened up with 
a very red face. 

“Bill, you’re a dog-gone liar,” he said. 
“I reckon I won't stand to be classed 
with Booly an’ Ned. There aint’ no cow- 
boy on this range thet’s more appreciatin’ 
of the ladies than me, but I shore ain't 
ridin’ out of my way. I reckon I hev 
enough ridin’ to do. Now, Bill, if you’ve 
sich dog-gone good eyes, mebbe you seen 
somethin’ on the way out?” 


“Nels, I hevn’t seen nothin’,” he re- 





“Jest take a squint at these hoss t; 
said Nels, and he drew Stillwell a 
paces aside and pointed to larg: 
prints in the dust. “I reckon you 
the hoss thet made them?” 

“Gene Stewart's roan, or I’m a son-of- 
a-gun!” exclaimed Stillwell, and he 
dropped heavily to his knees and began 
to scrutinize the tracks. ‘My eyes are 
sure pore; but, Nels, they ain’t fresh.” 

‘T reckon them tracks was made early 
yesterday mornin’.” 

“Wal, what if they was?” Stilwey 
looked at his cowboy. “It’s sure as thet 
red nose of your’n, Gene wasn’t ridin’ 
the roan.” 

“Who's sayin’ he was? Bill, it’s morey 
your eyes thet’s gittin’ old. Jest foler 
them tracks. Come on.” 

Stillwell walked slowly, with his heag 
bent, muttering to himself. Some thirty 
paces or more from the camp-fire, he 
stopped short and again flopped to hig 
knees. Then he crawled about, evidently 
examining horse tracks. 

“Nels, whoever was straddlin’ Stew. 
art’s hoss met somebody. An’ they hauled 
up a bit, but didn’t git down.” 

“Tolerable good for you, Bill, thet reg. 
sonin’,”” replied the cowboy. 

Stillwell presently got up and walked 
swiftly to the left for some rods, halteg 
and faced toward the southwest, then re- 
traecd his steps. He looked at the im. 
perturbable cowboy. 

“Nels, I don't like this a little,” he 
growled. ‘““Them tracks make straight fer 
the Peloncillo trail.” 

“Shore,’ repled Nels. 

“Wal?” went on Stillwell, impatiently, 

*T reckon you know what hoss made the 
other tracks?” 

“I’m thinkin’ hard, but I ain’t sure.” 

“It was Danny Mains’ bronch.”’ 

“How do you know thet?’ demanded 
Stillwell, sharply. 

“Bill, the left front foot of thet littl 
hoss always wears a shoe thet sets 
crooked. Any of the boys can telf you. 
I'd know thet track if I was blind.” 

Stillwell’s ruddy face clouded, and he 
kicked at a cactus plant. 

“Was Danny comin’ 
asked. 

“IT reckon he was hittin’ across country 
fer the Peloncillo trail. But I ain’t shore 
of thet without back-trailin’ him a ways. 
I was jest waitin’ fer you to come up.” 

“Nels, you don’t think the boy’s sloped 
with thet little hussy, Bonita?” 

“Bill, he shore was sweet on Bonita, 
same as Gene was, an’ Ed Linton before 
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plied, bluntly. His levity disappeared, and he got engaged, an’ all the boys. She's 
the red wrinkles narrowed around his | shore chain lightnin’, that little black- 
searching eyes. eyed devil. Danny might hev sloped with 
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per all right. Danny was held up on the 
way to town, an’ then in the shame of it 
pe got drunk. But he’ll show up soon.” 

“Wal, mebbe you an’ the boys are right. 
] believe you are. Nels, there ain’t no 
doubt om earth about who was ridin’ 
Stewart's hoss?” 

“Thet’s as plain as the hoss’s tracks."’ 

“Wal, it’s all amazin’ strange. It beats 
me. I wish the boys would ease up on 
@inkin’. I was pretty fond of Danny an’ 
Gene. I'm afraid Gene’s done fer, sure. 
if he crosses the border where he can 
fight it won't take long fer him to get 
pugged. I guess I'm gettin’ old. I don’t 
gand things like I used to.” 

“pill, I reckon I'd better hit the Pelon- 
dilo trail. Mebbe I can find Danny.” 

*] reckon you had, Nels,” replied Still- 
well. “But don’t take more’n a couple of 
days. We can’t do much on the round-up 
without you. I’m short of boys.” 

That ended the conversation. Stillwell 
immediately began to hitch up his team, 
and the cowboys went out to fetch their 
strayed horses. Madeline had been curi- 
ously interested, and she saw that Flor- 
ence knew it. 

“Things happen, Miss Hammond,” she 
gid soberly, almost sadly. 

Madeline thought. And then straight- 
way Florence began brightly to hum a 
tune and to busy herself re-packing what 
was left of the lunch. Madeline suddenly 
conceived a strong liking and respect for 
this western girl. She admired the con- 
sideration or delicacy or wisdom—what- 
ever it was—which kept Florence from 
asking her what she knew or thought or 
felt about the events that had taken 


Soon they werc once more bowling along 
the road down a gradual incline, and then 
they began to climb a long ridge that had 
for hours hidden what lay beyond. That 
dimb was rather tiresome, owing to the 
gun and the dust and the restricted view. 

When they reached the summit, Made- 
line gave a little gasp of pleasure. A deep, 
gray, smooth valley opened below and 
sloped up on the other side in little ridges 
lke waves, and these led to the foothills, 
dotted with clumps of brush or trees, and 
beyond rose dark mountains, pine-fringed 
and crag-spired. 

“Wal, Miss Majesty, now we're gettin’ 
@mewhere,”’ said Stillwell, cracking his 
whip. ‘Ten miles across this valley an’ 
we'll be in the foothills where the Apaches 

> used to run.” 

“Ten miles!" exclaimed Madeline. ‘It 
looks no more than half a mile to me.” 

“Wal, young woman, before you go to 
ridin’ off alone, you want to get your 
eyes corrected to western distance. Now, 
what'd you call them black things off 
there on the slope?” 


“Horsemen. No caitle,”’ replied Made- 
fine, doubtfully. 
“Nope. Jest plain, every-day cactus. 


4n’ over hyar—look down the valley. 
Somethin’ of a pretty forest, ain't thet?” 
be asked, pointing. 
Madeline saw a beautiful forest in the 
center of the valley toward the south. 
“Wal, Miss Majesty, thet’s jest this de- 


@ivin’ air. There's no forest. It's a 
Mirage.” 
“Indeed! How beautiful it is!” Made- 


line strained her gaze on the dark blot, 
and it seemed to float in the atmosphere, 
t have no clearly defined margins, to 
Waver and shimmer, and then it faded 
and vanished. 

‘The mountains dropped down again be- 
hind the horizon, and presently the road 
began once more to slope up. The horses 
slowed to a walk. There was a mile of 
telling ridge, and then came the foothills. 
The road ascended thru winding valleys. 
Trees and brush and rocks began to ap- 
bear in the dry ravines. There was no 
Vater, yet all along the sandy washes 
Were indications of floods at some periods. 
The heat and the dust stifled Madeline, 
and she had already become tired. Still 
she looked with all her eyes and saw birds 
and beautiful quail with crests, and rab- 
bits, and once she saw a deer. 

“Miss Majesty,” said Stillwell, “in the 
‘arly days the Indians made thig country 
&bad one to live in. I reckon you never 

much about them times, Surely 
You was hardly born then. I'll hev to tell 
you some day how I fought Comanches in 
the Panhandle—thet was northern Texas 
~an’ I had some mighty hair-risin’ scares 
it this country with Apaches.” 

He told her about Cochise, chief of the 

ricahua Apaches, the most savage and 

thirsty tribe that ever made life a 

r for the pioneer. Cochise befriended 
Whites once; but he was the victim of 
that friendliness, and he became the most 
implacable of foes. Then Geronimo, an- 
Apache chief, had, as late as 1885, 

See on the war-path, and had left a 
ody trail down the New Mexico and 
na line almost to the border. Lone 
fachmen and cowboys had been killed, 
{4 mothers had shot their children and 
themselves at the approach of the 

che. The name Apache curdled the 
of any woman of the southwest in 


days. 
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mystery and religion. The Mexicans had 
not advanced much in spite of the spread 
of civilization to the southwest. They 
were still superstitious, and believed the 
legends of treasures hidden in the walls 
of their missions, and that unseen hands 
rolled rocks down the gullies upon the 
heads of prospectors who dared to hunt 
for the lost mines of the padres. 

“Up in the mountains back of my ranch 
there’s a lost mine,” said Stillwell. ‘‘Meb- 
be it’s only a legend. But somehow I be- 
lieve it’s there. Other lost mines hev been 
found, An’ as fer the rollin’ stones, I sure 
know thet’s true, as anyone can find out 
if he goes trailin’ up the gulch. Mebbe 
thet’s only thet weatherin’ of the cliffs. 
It’s a sleepy, strange country, this south- 
west, an’, Miss Majesty, you're a-goin’ to 


love it. You'll call it ro-mantic. Wal, 
I reckon ro-mantic is correct. A feller 
gets lazy out hyar an’ dreamy, an’ he 


wants to put off work till tomorrow. Some 
folks say it’s a land of Manana—a land of 
tomorrow. Thet’s the Mexican of it. 

“But I like best to think of what a lady 
said to me onct—an eddicated lady, like 
you, Miss Majesty. ‘Wal, she said it’s a 
land where it’s always afternoon. I liked 
thet. I always get up sore in the mawn- 
in’s, an’ don’t feel good till noon. But in 
the afternoon I get sorta warm an’ like 
things. An’ sunset is my time. I reckon 
I don’t want nothin’ any finer than sunset 
from my ranch. You look out over a val- 
ley that spreads wide between Guadalupe 
mountains an’ the Chiricahuas, down 
across the red Arizona desert clear to the 
Sierra Madres in Mexico. Two hundred 
miles, Miss Majesty. An’ all as clear as 
print! An’ the sun sets behind all thet! 
When my time comes to die, I'd like it to 
be on my porch, smokin’ my pipe, an’ 
facin the west.” 

So the old cattleman talked on while 
Madeline listened, and Florence dozed in 
her seat, and the sun began to wane, and 
the horses climbed steadily. Presently, 
at the foot of a steep ascent, Stillwell got 
out and walked, leading the team. During 
this long climb fatigue claimed Madeline, 
and she drowsily closed her eyes, to find 
when she opened them again that the 
glaring white sky had changed to a steel- 
blue, The sun had sunk behind the foot- 
hills and the air was growing chilly. Still- 
well had returned to the Griving-seat and 


was clucking to the horses. Shadows 
crept up out of the hololws. 
“Wal, Filo,” said Stillwell, “I reckon 


we'd better hey the rest of thet there 
lunch before dark.” 

“You didn’t leave much of it,” laughed 
Florence, as she produced the basket from 
under the seat. 

While they ate, the short twilight shad- 
ed and gloom filled the hollows, Made- 
line saw the first star, a faint, winking 
point of light. The sky had now changed 
toa hazy gray. Madeline saw it gradually 
clear and darken, to show other faint 
stars. After that there was a perceptible 
deepening of the gray and an enlarging of 
the stars and a brightening of the new- 
born ones. Night seemed to come on the 
cold wind. Madeline was glad to have 
the robes close around her and to lean 
against Florence, The hollows were now 
black, but the tops of the foothills 
gleamed pale in a soft light. The steady 
tramp of the horses went on, and the 
creak of wheels and crunching of gravel. 
Madeline grew so sleepy that she could 
not keep her weary eyelids from falling. 
There were drowsier spells in which she 
lost a feeling of where she was, and these 
were disturbed by the jolt of wheels over 
a@ rough place. Then came a blank in- 
terval, short or long, which ended in a 
more violent lurch of the buckboard. 
Madeline awoke to find her head on Flor- 
ence’s shoulder. She sat up laughing and 
apologizing for her laziness. Florence as- 
sured her they would soon reach the 
ranch. 

Madeline observed then that the horses 
were once more trotting. The wind was 
eolder, the night darker, the foothills flat- 


ter. And the sky was now a wonderful 
deep velvet blue, blazing with millions 
of stars. Some of them were magnificent. 


How strangely white and alive! Again 
Madeline felt the insistence of familiar 
yet baffling associations. These white 
i called strangely to her or ho~nted 
er. 





CHAPTER 5—THE ROUND-UP. 


It was a crackling and roaring of fire 
that awakened Madeline next morning, 
and the first thing she saw was a huge 
stone fireplace in which lay a bundle of 





blazing sticks. Someone had kindled a 
fire while she slept. For a moment the 
curious sensation of being lost returned 
to her. She just dimly remembered reach- 
ing the ranch and being taken into a huge 
house and a huge, dimly-lighted room. 
And it seemed to her that she had gone 
to sleep at once, and had awakened with- 
out remembering how she had gotten to 
bed. 

But she was wide awake in an instant. 
The bed stood near one end of an enor- 
mous chamber, The adobe walls resembled 
a hall in an ancient feudal castle, stone- 
floored, stone-walled, with great dark- 
ened rafters running across the ceiling. 
The few articles of furniture were worn 
out and sadly dilapidated. Light flooded 
into the room from two windows on the 
right of the fireplace and two on the left, 
and another large window near the bed- 
stead. Looking out from where she lay, 
Madeline saw a dark, slow up-sweep of 
mountain. Her eyes returned to the 
cheery, snapping fire, and she watched it 
while gathering courage to get up. The 
room was cold. When she did slip her 
bare feet out upon the stone floor, she 
very quickly put them back under the 
warm blankets. And she was still in bed, 
trying to pluck up her courage, when, 
with a knock on the door and a cheerful 
greeting, Florence entered, carrying some 
steaming hot water. 

“Good mawnin’, Miss Hammond. Hope 
you slept well. You sure were tired last 
night. I imagine you'll find this old rancho 
house as cold as a barn. It'll warm up 
directly. Al’s gone with the boys and Bill 
We're to ride down on the range after a 
while when your baggage comes.” 

Florence wore a woolen blouse with a 
searf around hem neck, a short corduroy 
divided skirt, and boots; and while she 
talked she energetically heaped up the 
burning wood in the fireplace, and laid 
Madeline’s clothes at the foot of the bed, 
and warmed a rug and put that on the 
floor by the bedside. And lastly, with a 
sweet, direct smile, she said: 

“Al told me—and I sure saw myself— 
that you weren’t used to being without 
your maid, Will you let me help you?” 

“Thank you, I am going téd be my own 
maid for a while. I expect I do appear a 
very helpless individual, but really I do 
not feel so. Perhaps I have had just a 
little too much waiting on.” 

“All right. Breakfast will be ready 
soon, and after that we'll look about the 
place,” ¢c 

Madeline was charmed with the old 
Spanish house, and the more she saw of 
it the more she thought what a delightful 
home it could be made. Alli the doors 
opened into a courtyard, or patio, as Fior- 
ence called it. The house was low, in the 
shape of a rectangle, and so immense in 
size that Madeline wondered if it had 
been a Spanish barracks. Many of the 
rooms were dark, without windows, and 
they were empty. Others were full of 
ranchers’ implements, and sacks of grain, 
and bales of hay. Florence called these 
last alfalfa. The house itself appeared 
strong and well preserved, and it was 
very picturesque. But in the living-rooms 
were only the barest necessities, and these 
were worn out and comfortless. 

However, when Madeline went outdoors 
she forgot the cheerless, bare interior. 
Florence led the way out on a porch and 
waved a hand at a vast, colored void. 
“That's what Bill likes,” she said. 

At first Madeline could not tell what 
was sky and what was land. The im- 
mensity of the scene stunned her faculties 
of conception. She sat down in one of the 
old rocking-chairs and looked and looked, 
and knew that she was not grasping the 
reality of what stretched wondrously be- 
fore her. . 

“We're up at the edge of the foothills,” 
Florence said. ‘You remember we rode 
around the northern end of the mountain 
range? Well, that’s behind us now, and 
you look down across the line into Ari- 
zona and Mexico. That long slope of 
gray is the head of the San Bernardino 
valley. Straight across you see the black 
Chiricahua mountains, and away down 
to the south the Guadalupe mountains. 
That awful red gulf is the desert, and 
far, far beyond the dim, blue peaks are 
the Sierra Madre, in Mexico.” 

Madeline listened and gazed with 
straining eyes, and wondered if this was 
only a stupendous mirage, and why it 
seemed so different from all else that she 
had seen, and so endless, so baffling, so 
grand. 

“It'll sure take you a little while to 








get used to being up high and seeing so 
much,” explained Florence. ‘That's the 
secret—we’re up high, the air is clear, 
and there's the whole bare world beneath 
us. Don’t it somehow rest you? Well, it 
will. Now see those specks in the valley. 
They are stations, little towns. The rail- 
road goes down that way. The largest 
speck is Chiricahua. It's over forty miles 
by trail. Here around to the north you 
can see Don Carlos’ ranch. He's fifteen 
miles off, and I sure wish he were a 
thousand. That little green square about 
half-way between here and Don Carlos— 
that’s Al’s ranch. Just below us are the 
adobe houses of the Mexicans. There's « 
church, too. And here to the teft you 
see Stillwell’s corrals and bunk-houses 
and his stables, all falling to pieces. The 
ranch has gone to ruin. All the ranches 
are going to ruin. But most of them are 
little one-horse affairs. And here—see 
that cloud of dust down in the valley? 
It's the round-up. The boys are there, 
and the cattle. Wait, I'li get the glasses." 

By their aid Madeline saw in the fore- 
ground a great, dense herd of cattle with 
dark, thick streams and dotted lines of 
cattle leading in every direction. She 
saw streaks and clouds of dust, running 
horses, and a band of horses grazing; and 
she descried horsemen standing still like 
sentinels, and others in action. 

“The round-up! I want to know all 
about it—to see it,’ declared Madeline. 
“Please tell me what it means, what it's 
for, and then take me down there.” 

“Tt’s sure a sight, Miss Hammond. I'll 
be glad to take you down, but I fancy 
you'll not want to go close. Few eastern 
people who regularly eat their choice cuts 
of roast beef and porterhouse have any 
idea of the open range and the struggle 
cattle have to live and the hard life of 
cowboys. It'll sure open your eyes, Miss 
Hammond. I'm glad you care to Know. 
Your brother would have made a big suc- 
cess in this cattle business if it hadn't 
been for crooked work by rival ranchers. 
He'll make it yet, in spite of them.” 

“Indeed he shall,”’ replied Madeline. 
“But tell me, please, about the round-up.” 


“Well, in the first place, every cattle- 
man has to have a brand to identify his 
stock. Without it no cattleman, nor half 
a hundred cowboys, if he had so many, 
could ever recognize all the cattle in a 
big herd. There are no fences on our 
ranges. They are all open to everybody. 
Some day I hope we'll be rich enough to 
fence a range. The different herds graze 
together. Every calf has to be caught, if 
possible, and branded with the mark of its 
mother. That's no easy job. A maverick 
is an unbranded calf that has been weaned 
and shifts for itself. The maverick then 
belongs to the man who finds it and 
brands it. These little calves that lose 
their mothers sure have a cruel time of it. 
Many of them die. Then the coyotes and 
wolves and ‘lions prey upon them. Every 
year we have two big round-ups, but the 
boys do some branding all the year. A 
calf should be branded as soon as it's 
found. This is a safeguard against cattle 
thieves. We don’t have the rustling of 
herds and bunches of cattle like we used 
to. But there’s always the calf thief, and 
always will be as long as there’s cattle 
raising. The thieves have a good many 
cunning tricks. They kill the calf's moth- 
er or slit the calf’s tongue so it can’t 
suck, and so loses its mother. They steal 
and hide a calf, and watch it till it’s big 
enough to fare for itself, and then brand 
it. They make imperfect brands and 
finish them at a later time. 

“We have our big round-up in the fall, 
when there’s plenty of grass and water, 
and all the riding stock as well as the 
cattle are in fine shape. The cattlemen in 
the valley meet with their cowboys and 
drive in all the cattle they can find. Then 
they brand and cut out each man’s herd 
and drive it toward home. Then they go 
on up or down the valley, make another 
camp, and drive in more cattle. It takes 
weeks. There are so many Greasers with 
little bands of stock, and they are crafty 
and greedy. Bill says he knows Greaser 
cowboys—vaqueros—who never owned @ 
steer or a cow, and now they've got grow- 
ing herds. The same might be said of 
more than one white cowboy. But there’s 
not as much of that as there used to be.” 

“and the horses? I want to know 
about them,” said Madeline, when Flor- 
ence paused. 

“Oh, the cow-ponies! Well, they sure 
are interesting. Bronchos, the boys calt 
them. Wild! They’re wilder than the 
steers they have to chase. Bill’s got 
bronchos heah that never have been 
broken and never will be. And not every 
boy can rid» them, either. The vaqueros 
have the finest horses. Don Carlos has a 
black that I’d give anything to own. And 
he has other fine stock. Gene Stewart's 
big roan is a Mexican horse, the swiftest 
and proudest I ever saw. I was up on 
him once, and, oh, he can run! He likes 
@ woman, too, and that’s sure something 
I want in a horse. I heard Al and Bill 
talking at breakfast about a horse for 
you. They were wrangling. Bill wanted 
you to have one and Al another. It was 
funny to hear them. Finally they left the 
choice to me, until the round-up is over. 
Then I suppose every cowboy on the range 
will offer you his best mount. Come, let's 
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go out to the corrals and look over the 
few horses left.” 
For Madeline the morning hours flew 


goodly part of the time spent 
gazing out over that ever- 

At noon a teamster drove 
up with her trunks. Then while Florence 
helped the Mexican woman get lunch, 
Madeline unpacked part of her effects and 
got out things for which she would have 
immediate need. After lunch she changed 
her dress for a riding-fabit, and, going 
outside, found Florence waiting with the 
horses. 

The western girl’s clear .eyes seemed 
to take stock of Madeline’s appearance in 
one swift, inquisitive glance, and then 
shone with pleasure. 

“You sure look—you're a picture, 
Hammond. That riding-outfit is a new 
on What it'd like on me or an- 
other woman I can’t imagine, but on you 
it's—it’s stunning. Bill won't let you go 
within a mile of the cowboys. If they see 
that'll be the finish of the round-up.” 
While they rode down the slope, Flor- 
talked about the open ranges of New 
Mexico and Arizona. 

Water is scarce,” she 
could afford to pipe water 
mountains, he'd have the 
the valley.” 

She went on to tell that the climate was 
mild in winter and hot in summer. Warm, 
sunshiny days prevailed nearly all the 
year round. Some summers it had rained, 
and occasionally there would be a dry 
year, the dreaded ‘‘ano seco” of the Mexi- 
cans Rain was always expected and 
prayed for in the midsummer months, 
and when it came the grama-grass sprang 
up. making the valleys green from moun- 


by, with a 
on the porch, 
changing vista 


Miss 


look 


you, 
said. “If Bill 


down from the 
finest ranch in 


tain to mountain. The intersecting val- 
leys, ranging between the long slope of 
foothills, afforded the best pasture for 
cattle, and these were jealously sought 
by the Mexicans who had only small herds 
to look after. Stillwell’s cowboys were 
always chasing these vaqueros off land 
that belonged to Stillwell. He owned 
twenty thousand acres of unfenced land 
adjoining the open range. Don Carlos 
possessed more acreage than that, and 
his cattle were always mingling with Still- 
well's. And, in turn, Don Carlos’ vaqueros 
were always chasing Stillwell*s cattle 


away from the Mexican's watering-place. 
Bad feeling had been manifested for years, 
and now relations were strained to the 
breaking point. 


As Madeline rode along, she made good 


use of her eyes. The soil was sandy and 
porous, and she understood why the rain 
and water from the few springs disap- 


peared so quickly. At a little distance the 
gerama-grass appeared thick, but near at 
hand it was seen to be sparse. Bunches 
of greasewood and cactus plants were in- 
terspersed here and there in the grass. 
What surprised Madeline was the fact 
that, tho she and Florence seemed to be 
riding quite a while, they had apparently 
not drawn any closer to the round-up. 
The slope of the valley was noticeable 
only after some miles had been traversed. 
Looking forward, Madeline imagined the 
valley only a few miles wide. She would 
have been sure she could walk her horse 
across it in an hour. Yet that black, bold 
range of Chiricahua mountains was dis- 
tant a long day's journey for even a hard- 
riding cowboy It was only by looking 
back that Madeline could grasp the true 


relation of things; she could not be de- 
ceived by distance she had covered. 
Gradually the black dots enlarged and 


assumed shape of cattle and horses mov- 
ing around a great, dusty patch. In an- 
other half-hour Madeline -rode behind 
Florence to the outskirts of the scene of 
action. They drew rein near a huge 
wagon in the neighborhood of which were 
more than a hundred horses grazing and 
whistling and trotting about and lifting 
heads to watch the new-comers. Four 
cowboys stood mounted guard over this 
drove of horses. Perhaps a quarter of a 
mile farther out was a dusty melee. A 
roar of tramping hoofs filled Madeline's 
ears The lines of marching cattle had 
merged into a great, moving herd half 
obscured by dust 

“I can make little of what is going on,’ 
said Madeline. “I want to go closer.” 

They trotted across half the intervening 
distance, and when Florence halted again 
Madeline was still not satisfied, and 
asked to be taken nearer. This time, be- 
fore they reined in again, Al Hammond 
saw them and wheeled his horse in their 
direction He yelled something which 
Madeline did not understand, and then 
halted them 

“Close enough,” he called: and in 
din his voice was not very clear. 
safe Wild steers! I'm glad you came, 
sirls. Majesty, what do you think of that 
bunch of cattle?” 

Madeline could scarcely reply what she 
thought, for the noise and dust and cease- 
less action confused her. 

“They're milling, Al,” said Florence 


the 
“It’s not 


“We just rounded them up. They're 
milling, and that’s bad The vaqueros 
are hard drivers. They beat us all hol- 
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low, and we drove some, too” He was 
wet with sweat, black with dust, and 
out of breath. ‘I'm off now. Flo, my 
sister will have enough of this in about 
two minutes Take her back to the 
wagon. I'll tell Bill you're here, and run 


in whenever I get a minute.” 

The bawling and bellowing, the crack- 
ling of horns and pounding of hoofs, the 
dusty whirl of cattle, and the flying cow- 
boys disconcerted Madeline and fright- 
ened her a little; but she was intensely 
interested and meant to stay there until 
she saw for herself what that strife of 
sound and action meant. When she tried 
to take in the whole scene, she did not 
make out anything clearly, and she de- 
termined to see it little by little. 

“Will you stay longer?” asked Florence; 
and, receiving an affirmative reply, she 
warned Madeline: “If a runaway steer 
or angry cow comes this way, let your 
horse go. He'll get out of the way.” 

That lent the situation excitement, and 
Madeline became absorbed. The great 
mass of cattle seemed to be eddying like 
a whirlpool, and from that Madeline un- 
derstood the. significance of the range 
word, ‘‘milling.”’ But when Madeline 
looked at one end of the herd she saw 
cattle standing still, facing outward, and 
calves cringing close in fear. The motion 
of the cattle slowed from the inside of 
the herd to the outside, and gradually 
ceased. The roar and tramp of hoofs and 
crack of horns and thump of heads also 
ceased in degree, but the bawling and 
bellowing continued. While she watched, 
the herd spread, grew less dense, and 
stragglers appeared to be about to bolt 
thru the line of mounted cowboys. 

From that moment so many things hap- 
pened, and so swiftly, that Madeline could 
not see a tenth of what was going on 
within eyesight. It seemed horsemen 
darted into the herd and drove out cattle. 
Madeline pinned her gaze on one cowboy 
who rode a white horse and was chasing 
a steer. He whirled a lasso around his 
head and threw it; the rope streaked out 
and the loop caught the leg of the steer. 
The white horse stopped with wonderful 
suddenness, and the steer slid in the dust. 
Quick as a flash the cowboy was out of 
the saddle, and, grasping the legs of the 
steer before it could rise, he tied them 
with a rope. It had all been done almost 
as quickly as thought. Another man came 
with what Madeline divined was a brand- 
ing-iron. He applied it to the flank of the 
steer. Then it semed the steer was up 
with a jump, wildly looking for some way 
to run, and the cowboy was circling his 


lasso. Madeline saw fires in the back- 
ground, with a man in charge, evidently 
heating the irons. Then this same cow- 


boy roped a heifer which bawled lustily 
when the hot iron seared its side. Made- 
line saw the smoke rising from the touch 
of the iron, and the sight made her shrink 
and want to turn away, but she resolutely 
fought her sensitiveness. She had never 
been able to bear the sight of any animal 
suffering. The rough work in men’s lives 
was a sealed book to her; and now, for 
some reason beyond her knowledge, she 
wanted to see and hear and learn some of 
the every-day duties that made up those 
lives. 

“Look, Miss Hammond, there’s Don 
Carlos!” said Florence. “Look at that 
black horse!” 

Madeline saw a dark-faced Mexican rid- 
ing by. He was too far away for her to 
distinguish his features, but he reminded 
her of an Italian brigand. He beéstrode 
a magnificent horse. 

Stillwell rode up to the girls then and 
greeted them in his big voice. 

“Right in the thick of it, hey? Wal, 
thet’s sure fine. I'm glad to see, Miss 
Majesty, thet you ain't afraid of a little 
dust or smell of burnin’ hide an’ hair.” 

Couldn't you brand the calves without 
hurting them?” asked Madeline. 

“Haw, haw! Why, they ain't hurt none. 
They jest baw! for their mammas. Some- 
times, tho, we hev to hurt one jest to find 
which is his mamma.” 

“I want to know how you 
brand to put on those calves 
arated from their mothers,” 
line. 

“Thet’s decided by the round-up boss 
I've one boss an’ Don Carlos has one. 
They decide everything, an’ they hev to 
be obeyed. There's Nick Steele, my boss. 
Watch him! He’s ridin’ a bay in among 
the cattle there. He orders the calves 
an’ steers to be cut out. Then the cow- 
boys do the cuttin’ out an’ the brandin’. 
We try to divide up the mavericks as 
near as possible.” 

At this juncture, 


tell what 
that are sep- 
said Made- 


Madeline’s brother 





search of 


evidently in 


joined the 
Stillwell. 

“Bill, Nels just rode in,”’ he 

“Good. We sure need him. 
of Danny Mains?” 

“No. Nels said he lost the 
he got on hard ground.” 

“Wal, wal. Say, Al, your sister is sure 
takin’ to the round-up. An’ the boys are 
gettin’ wise. See that son-of-a-gun Am- 
brose cuttin’ capers all around. He'll sure 
do his prettiest. Ambrose is a ladies’ 
man, he thinks.” 

The two men and Florence joined in a 
little pleasant teasing of Madeline, and 
drew her attention to what appeared to 
be really unnecessary feats of horseman- 
ship all made in her vicinity. The cow- 
boys evinced their interest in covert 
glances while re-coiling a lasso or while 
passing to and fro. It was all too serious 
for Madeline to be amused at that mo- 
ment. She did not care to talk. She sat 
her horse and watched. 

The lithe, dark vaqueros fascinated her. 
They were here, there, everywhere, with 
lariats flying, horses plunging back, jerk- 
ing calves and yearlings to the grass. 
They were cruel to their mounts, cruel to 


group, 


said 
Any news 


trail when 


their cattle. Madeline winced as the 
great silver rowels of the spurs went 
plowing into the flanks of their horses. 


She saw these spurs stained with blood, 
choked with hair. She saw the vaqueros 
break the legs of calves and let them lie 
till a white cowboy came along and shot 
them. Calves were jerked down and 
dragged many yards; steers were pulled by 
one leg. These vaqueros were the most su- 
perb horsemen Madeline had ever seen, 
and she had seen the Cossacks and Tar- 
tars of the Russian Steppes. They were 
swift, graceful, daring; they never failed 
to catch a running steer, and the lassoes 
always went true. What sharp dashes 
the horses made, and wheelings here and 


there, and sudden stops, and how they 
braced themselves to withstand the 
shock! 


The cowboys, likewise, showed wonder- 
ful horsemanship, and, reckless as they 
were, Madeline imagined she saw consid- 
eration for steed and cattle that was 
wanting in the vaqueros. They changed 
mounts oftener than the Mexican riders, 
and the horses they unsaddled for fresh 
ones were not so spent, so wet, so COov- 
ered with lather. It was only after an 
hour or more of observation that Madeline 
began to realize the exceedingly toilsome 
and dangerous work cowboys had to per- 
form. There was little or no rest for 
them. They were continually among wild 
and vicious and wide-horned steers. In 
many instances they owed their lives to 
their horses. The danger came mostly 
when the cowboy leaped off to tie and 
brand a calf he had thrown. Some of the 
cows charged with lowered, twisting 
horns. Time and again Madeline’s heart 
leaped to her throat for fear a man would 
be gored. One cowboy roped a calf that 
bawled loudly. Its mother dashed in and 
just missed the kneeling cowboy as he 
rolled over. Then he had to run, and he 
could not run very fast. He was bow- 
legged and appeared awkward. Madeline 
saw another cowboy thrown and nearly 
run over by a plunging steer. His horse 
bolted as if it intended to leave the range. 
Then close by Madeline a big steer went 
down at the end of a lasso. The cowboy 
who had thrown it nimbly jumped down, 
and at that moment his horse began to 
rear and prance and suddenly to lower 
his head close to the ground and kick 
high. He ran around in a circle, the fallen 
steer on the taut lasso acting as a pivot. 
The cowboy loosed the rope from the 
steer, and then was dragged about on the 
grass. It was almost frightful for Made- 
line to see that cowboy go at his horse. 
But she recognized the mastery and skill. 
Then two horses came into collision on the 
run. One horse went down; the rider of 
the other was unseated and was kicked 
before he could get up. This fellow limped 
to his mount and struck at him, while the 
horse showed his teeth in a vicious at- 
tempt to bite. 


All the while this ceaseless activity was 
going on, there was a strange uproar— 
bawl and bellow, the shock of heavy bod- 
ies meeting and falling, the ‘shrill jab- 
bering of the vaqueros, and the shouts 
and banterings of the cowboys. They took 
sharp orders and replied in jest. They 
went about this stern toil as if it were a 
game to be played in good humor. One 
sang a rollicking song, another whistled, 
another smoked a cigarette. The sun was 
hot, and they, like their horses, were drip- 
ping with sweat. The characteristic red 
faces had taken on so much dust that 
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cowboys could not be distinguished from 
vaqueros except by the difference in dregg 
Blood was not wanting on tireless hands 
The air was thick, oppressive, rank with 
the smell of cattle and of burning hide. 

Madeline began to sicken. She chokeg 
with dust, was almost stifled by the odo, 

But that made her all the more deter 
mined to stay there. Florence urged hep 
to come away, or at least move back out 
of the worst of it. Stillwell seconded Pion. 





ence. Madeline, however, smilingly re. 
fused. Then her brother said: “Here, thig 
is making you sick. You're pale.” Ang 
she replied that she intended to stay unt} 
the day’s work ended. Al gave her g 
strange look and made no more comment, 


The kindly Stillwell then began to talk, 


“Miss Majesty, you're seein’ the life o 
the cattleman an’ cowboy—the rea! thing 
—same as it was in the early days. The 
ranchers in Texas an’ some in Arizona hey 


took on style, new-fangled idees thet are 
good, an’ I wish we could follow them, 
But we've got to stick to the old-fash. 
ioned, open-range round-up. It looks crug} 
to you; I can see thet. Wal, mebbe go, 
mebbe so. Them Greasers are cruel, thet’s 
certain. Fer thet matter, I never seeng 
Greaser who wasn't cruel. But I reckon 
all the strenuous work you've seen today 
ain’t any tougher than most any day ofa 
cowboy’s life. Long hours on hossback, 
poor grub, sleepin’ on the ground. lone 
some watches, dust an’ sun an’ wind ap’ 


thirst, day in an’ day out, all the year 
around-—thet’s what a cowboy has. 
“Look at Nels there. See, what littl 
hair he has is snow-white. He’s i an’ 
thin an’ hard—burned up. You notice thet 
hump of his shoulders. An’ his hands, 
when he gets close—jest take a peep at 


his hands. Nels can’t pick up a pin. He 


can’t hardly button his shirt or untieg 
knot in his rope. He looks sixty years—an 
old man. Wal, Nels ain’t seen forty. He's 
a young man, but he’s seen a lifetime 
fer every year. Miss Majesty, it was Arie 
zona thet made Nels what he is, the Are 
zona desert an’ the work of a cowman, 


He’s seen ridin’ at Canon Diablo an’ the 
Verdi na’ Tonto Basin. He knows every 
mile of Aravaipa valley an’ the Pinaleno 
country. He’s ranged from Tombstone to 
Douglas. He hed shot bad white men an’ 
bad Greasers before he was twenty-one 





He’s seen some life, Nels has. My sixty 
years ain’t nothin’; my early days in the 
Staked Plains an’ on the border with 
Apaches ain’t nothin ‘to what Nels has 


seen an’ lived thru. He’s just come to 
be part of the desert; you might say he’s 
stone an’ fire an’ silence an’ cactus a’ 
force. He’s a man, Miss Majesty, 2 wote 
derful man. Rough he'll seem to you, 
Wal, I'll show you pieces of quartz from 
the mountain back of my ranch, an’ they 
are thet rough they'd cut your hands. But 
there’s pure gold in them. An’ so it is 
with Nels an’ many of these cowboys. 

“An’ there’s Price, Monty Price. Monty 
stands fer Montana, where he hails from. 
Take a good look at him, Miss Majesty. 
He’s been hurt, I reckon. Thet accounts 
for him bein’ without hoss or rope; an’ 
thet limp. Wal, he’s been ripped a little 
It’s sure rare an’ seldom thet a cowboy 
gets foul of one of them thousands of 
sharp horns; but it does happen.” 

Madeline saw a very short, weazened 
little man, ludicrously bow-legged, with & 
face the color and hardness of a burnt-out 
cinder. He was hobbling by toward the 
wagon, and one of his short, crooked 
legs dragged. 

“Not much to look at, is he?’? went 
Stillwell. ‘Wal, I know it’s natural thet 
we're all best pleased by good looks im 
anyone, even a man. It hedn’t ought te 
be thet way. Monty Price looks like hell 
But appearances are sure deceivin’. Mon- 
ty saw years of ridin’ along the Missouri 


bottoms, the big prairies, where there’ 
high grass an’ sometimes fires. In Mon- 
tana they have blizzards thet freeze cat» 
tle standin’ in their tracks. An’ hosses 
freeze to death. They tell me thet a driv- 
in’ sleet in the face with the mercury 


forty below is somethin’ to ride against 
You can’t get Monty to say much about 
cold. All you hev to do is to watch him, 
how he hunts the sun. It never gets (00 
hot fer Monty. Wal, I reckon he wa3s% 
little more prepossessin’ once. The story 
thet come to us about Monty is this: He 
got caught out in a prairie fire an’ could 
hev saved himself easy, but there was & 
lone ranch right in the line of fire, aa 
Monty knowed the rancher was away, 20’ 
his wife an’ baby was home. He knowed, 
too, the way the wihd was, thet the ranch 
house would burn. It was a long chance 
he was takin’. But he went over, put the 
woman up behind him, wrapped the baby 
an’ his hoss’s haid in a wet blanket, a 
rode away. Thet was sure some ride, I've 
heerd. But the fire ketched Monty at the 
last. The woman fell an’ was jost, aa 
then his hoss. An’ Monty ran an’ walked 
an’ crawled thru the fire with thet baby, 
an’ he saved it. Monty was never much 
good as a cowboy after thet. He couldnt 
hold no jobs. Wal, he’ll have one with mé 
as long as I have a steer left.” 





Continued next week) 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


2551 
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SEELEY DODDIES 


Three chofce yearting Aberdeen Angus bulls and 
Lm catves, among Which are some éutstanding 
beaders; alse a few cowpand heifers are offered 
g reasonable prices. Come and see them on Spring- 
dake farm or address 


Ww. B. SEELEY & SON, Mt, Pleasant, lowa 


MEADOW LEA 


ANGUS 














————_ 

offering several 
: young bulls, from © to 
months ofd, of the Black- 
bird, E Queen Mother 
and Pride of Aberdeen famf- 
Mes. They are bulls with 
seeand quality. Come and see them or write. Farm 
jmie north of Mitehetvtiie, on the Interurban Ry., 

iimiies east of Des nes. 
Geo, Wit! Vilkinsen, Mitchefviite, Iowa 


ANGUS HERD BULL 


Am offering my Blackbird herd bull, Bredo 2nd, 
did breeder. Also ten good young bulls—the 
ral Doddie Kind—12 to 24 months of age, with popa- 
lw breeding. Also females. Come and see them. 
wW.S. AUSTIN, Dumont, fowa. 


—_—-— 











Make Money — Bean 
AUCTIONEER 


Missouri Auction School, the largest Auction 
ehool in the world. Four weeks course fits you to 
e big money. Col. A. W.Cies, Chillicothe, Mo., 

e $1000 one day;Col. E. Walters,Skedee, 
le $1746 one day. If you want $50 to$100 a day 
ite today for free 67-pave annual and read the 
ies of Successes made by our graduates. 
ly send ——— us tell you how to bea 
ful and Prosperous Auctioneer. W. B. 
ENTER, Missouri Auction School, 
t. W, 818 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo, 


H. L. HULL, 


AUCTIONEER. 
lam now making up my dates for 
the winter and spring seasons. 
Satisfactory handling of auctions in 





















~ 


the past has in every instance 
brought me re-bookings from the 
breeders for whom I have worked. 


H.L. HULL, 
420 Valley National Bank Bidg., DES MOINES, (A. 


learn Auctioneering 


World's Origimal and Greatest Schoof and become 
todependent with no capital invested. Every branch 
ofthe business taught. Write today for free cat- 
tog. 


jomes National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
1% N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, If. 


iL. MctLRATH, GRINWELL, IOWA 


We make a specialty of cmnsacting 
pedigrees live stock sal 
Ow services as an euctioneer are at your disposal. 
Fifteen years of experience. For reference, ask 
aayone who } nows us. 


Jno. Kiely, Toledo, lowa 
Angus Breeder and Live Stock 
Auctioneer 


Let me assist you in your next Angus sale. 


IE SHAVER, Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, fieldman and Salesman. 


2561 Newport Ave., Write early 
_OmAl ANA, NEB. for dates. 


AUCTIONEERS? SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE 


3112 Farnam Street, Davenport, Ia. 
home. 

















es all branches. You learn_ at 
Smdents now selling in [7 states. Write today. 





Teeumsen, Nebraska 


WM. PUT 





AUCTIONEER 
Ss =P epicrsep Live Stock 
LE. STICK ELM age none 
CLARINDA. IOWA — ence iu conducting pubic 


of al! kinds. 











f. A. MURRAY, Auetioneer, Waverly, lowe. 


Loffer you sixteen years expertence of successful 
tilling at public anction sales. Write me for dates, 
 abbeade 


LS. W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
_ AUCTIONEER 604 N. Fortteth St. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


LD. EDDINGFIELD, AUCTIONEER 


id breeder e¢ Shropshire sheep and Hereford eattile, 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 


2 JUG. KRASCHEL icmot een 


AUCTIONEER 
Hartan. fowa 

MISE ELLANEOUS. 
Three yearling Percheron staJlions. Sired by Jalap 
Us bull, one year old. 
pabeoved ire, Hampshire, Oxford and Southdown 


Poland -China. Duroc Jersey, Chester White, Berk- 
tire, Y orks hire and Tamwerth pigs. 
Farm 


IOWA STATE COLERGE 
ieee me mention this paper when writing, 
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Britisk Wheat Prices—It is reported 
that the British farmer is now selling his 
wheat af 72 shillings per quarter, which, 
at present rates of exchange, is equivalent 
to about $1.80 per bushel. Naturally, the 
British wheat farmer is not pleased with 
this price and, masmuch as corn is sell- 
ing at around $1.90 to $2 a bushel, and 
other feeding stuffs in proportion, he is 
feeding considerable wheat to his cat- 
tle and hogs. The feeding of English 
wheat to stock is frowned upon by the 
British authorities, but they surely can’t 
expect amything else under the price sit- 
uation as if now exists. 


Tri-State Grain Growers’ Convention— 
The Tri-State Grain and Stock Growers’ 
convention will be held in Fargo, Jan- 
wary 26, 21, 22 and 23. J. H. Worst, for- 
meriy president of the North Dakota Ag- 
ricultaral College, but now state com- 
missioner of immigration, will deliver the 
prophecy that he wrote five years ago, 
predicting at that time what progress 
would be made in North Dakota by 1920. 
It was written and sealed at that time 
and has not been opened since. W. J 
Spillman, formerly with the United States 
Department of Agriculture, will take up 
agricultural surveys and their uses. John 
N. Hagen, commissioner of agriculture, 
will discuss some phase of the state in- 
dustrial commission. The program will 
be made up of live topies presented by 
the best authorities. 





Illinois Seed Law—A pure seed law 
was passed at the last session of the 
Hilinots Fegislature. The aim of this law 
is to prevent the sale of noxious weed 
seed to Illinois farmers. Farmers and 
seed men alike are subject to its lim- 
itations. There is nothing im the law 
to prevent the sale of clean seed from 
one farmer to another, but the seller 
must be sure that the seed is clean. The 
state of Illinois has a seed analyst who 
will examine samples of seed sent to 
him and report whether they are fit for 
sale. Each farmer may have five sam- 
ples of seed analyzed each year with- 
out charge. For more than five sam- 
ples a small charge is made. If you 
wish further information concerning this 
law or assistance in getting seeds an- 
alyzed, bring in your samples to the 
Farm Burean office. 
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BYRNES AND LIVINGSTONS 





AT 








Dunlap, Ill., January Oth 


SELL— 





Junior Champion at Peorta, Il. 
WRITE FOR 


P. J. BYRNES, Duniap, Illinois 





90 DUROCS—THE TOPS OF TWO HERDS 


MOSTLY BRED TO 


Pathfinder Advance **° Model Sensation 





By Great Sensation 


CATALOGS. 


R. LIVINGSTON & SONS, Alta, Illinois 




















HORSES AND JACKS. 
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L. W. HOYT, 








40 Mammoth Jacks and 30 Jennets For Sale 


FULLY GUARANTEED AS REPRESENTED 


Champion jacks and jennets at Illinois State Fair {n 1919, along with other 
big, rugged jacks, are in my barns at all times. These jacks and jennets 
represent the best blood lines known to jack breeding. The best buyer 
will find one to his Iiking. 


Sixteen miles east of Hannibal, Mo., on the Wabash Kt. 


No better jacks live than I offer you. 


BARRY, Pike Co., HLLINGIS 











Jacks, Stallions and Mares—For Sale 


We have the largest and best lot of good big Mammoth Jacks to be found fn the state 
market for a good Jack, one that is guaranteed in every way, get our prices, 
We have a fine lot of big Percheron and Belgian Stallions for sale, very cheap 
matched teams of Percheron and Belgian mares in foal. 


price. 


If you are in the 
we can suit you in Jack and 
Can also supply 
Write to us for prices and description of above 


stock, we handle the choice blood Iines and our prices must be right. 


Everything guaranteed. 


Chickasaw County, 


Frank P. Shekleton & Sons, 


Trades considered. 


Lawler, lowa 





Percherons, Beigians, Shires 
State Fair prizetwinntng stallions, 
and registered mares bred to cham- 
plonship stallions, for sale. Also 
extra heavy, black Mammoth jacks. 
FRED CHANDLER, Route 7, CHARITON, (OWA 


CS Belgian Stallions—We are offer- 
/ ing stallions of our own production, all tried 
horses, two to four years old, and weighing over a 
ton, and some that will finish at 2400 Ibs. Roane, 
sorrels ani bays, from imported stock. Fully guar- 
anteed. They will do you good, and we invite in- 
spection. CARROTHERS BROS., Masonville, lowa. 
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PRIZE-WINNING 


SHROPSHIRES 
H. B. EDDINGFIELD, 
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A LARGE NUMBER OF HIGH CLASS RAMS ARK 
NOW OFFERED FOK SALE 
They are some of the best we ever had, and tnclude 
imported and home bred—mostly yearlings 


Our show flock will be on exhibition tite year, as 
at Iowa, Illinois and other 
tion invited. 


Some Show Kams and Ewes 


state fairs 


MT. PLEASANT, |OWA 











Fairs, priced to sel: Customers in 37 


JC. W. & F. CHANDLER, 


Prize Winning Shropshires 


We have both Rams and Ewes, closely related to our winners at 


the leading State 
Get our prices now. 


Kellerton, lowa 


States. We can please you. 





SOLSTEINS. 





Li a 
BLACK WHITE 


Holstein-Friesian the 
Leading Dairy Breed 


Purebred Holsteins have made Holland 
the leading dairy country, and maintain- 
ing their great national industry, the 


dairymen of Holland for 2,000 years have 
bred to perpetuate these distinctive char- 
acteristics: —Size, health, strength, clev- 
erness and vitality. Scientists claim that 
the Holstein Cow is able to impart her 
great vitality through her milk to the 
consumer. 

Holstein Cow’s milk is more easily 
digested because of its normal percentage 
of fats, which are suspended in the milk 
serum in corpuscles nearly as fine as 
‘*Mother’s Milk.’’ 

Send today for ‘‘Specialists’ Evidence.’’ 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
239 Hudson Street 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
Re RRR SO gE mm IAS 


FOR SALE, ATWO YEAR OLD 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


with some surprising A. R..O. backing. A wonderful 
Bull to head a grade herd. Price $125. Send for photo. 
Lewts Btemfer, P. 0.414, €lermont, fa. 








EGH grade Holstein calves—I can sell you the 
finest. heifer and bull ealves from the best. 
droves in this ccunty, 917.58 to each, f. 0. b. 
Gilberts. Emil Anderson, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, Ill. 





CARLOADS of large, heavy milk produein 
Hoistein cows and heifers. Farmers’ prices. 
few heifer and male calves. J. A. Clark. Gtiberts, Ill. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 








_SHEKP. 
For Sale—15 “Registered Shropshire 
RAMS 


Good quality and breeding. Dense 
wooled. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Cc. 3. WILKINSON, Cummings, lowa 


Orchard Grove Shropshires 
We are offering a few choice registered 
ewes bred for Mare® and April lambs. 
Also bred Spotted Poland-China gtite. 


M. Stone, Chariton, lowa 


DORSET RAMS 


of game breeding as my state fair champion, offered 
at farmers’ prices. EDMOND HANSON, Dean, lowa. 


fleece and well 














RED POLL. 


RED POLLS 


35 HEAD 
OF YOUNG STOCK 


2 years old and under, both sexes, the last 
of the famous Converse herd 


A.B. CONVERSE, Adm., GRESCO, IOWA 
RED POLLED BULLS 


A choice lot of young bulls ready for service. 
They are from good miiking dams and sired by our 
good ball, Pleasant Hill Diamond 32245. 


MYRON SCHENCK, ALGONA, IOWA 


BERKSHIRES. 
SALA AAA 
Farmstead Farm Berkshires 
are the equal in breeding, size and quality of any in 
the West. We are offering the finest bunch of spring 


boars we have ever bred. Large, stretchy fellows, 
and al}!mmune. Fifteen years of successfal breed- 























ing. Wecan please you. Address 
F. 3. MePHERSON, Stuart, lowa 





HAMPSHIKRES. 





~— 





pigs of both sex. Best of wenntinn. 


HAMPSHIRE Good size and plenty of bone. 


looking for extra good Hampshires, call or write. 
E. R. HEM, Selma, Iowa. 
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THE OPENING GUN OF 








OF 


THE A.J. LEEGH SALE 


PRIME DUROG SOWS 





BRED TO 


PRIME DUROC 


BOARS 





JOE KING ORION 2 
and 
GREAT ORION SEN- 
SATION AGAIN 


40 PICKED sows 


Bred to These Boars 
Sell at 




















Among them 


GREAT ORION SENSAT 





the great sow, 


ION AGAIN 


world’s first prize and $8,300 pig, and a half dozen other 
notables. 
We wish to impress upon the minds of the public that we 


are putting up a good offering—bred to boars of the highest rank. 
JOE KING ORION 2 is generally recognized as the fore- 
most son of the prize winning and $7,500 Joe King Orion. 


A. J. LEECH, 


is a litter mate to the 


by Pathfinder; 


one 


The offering is immuned with the double treatment. 
ticular pains has been taken to interest men wanting better hogs. 


Send all buying orders to HOLMES CANTINE, of Wallaces 
Farmer in my care. 


each 


LUVERNE, MINNESOTA, FRIDAY JANUARY 2 


PATHFINDER’S MAID, 
Sensation; Top Sensation; Pathfinder’s Likeness; Orion Sensation; Valley Col.; a giit by Pathfinder; 
others by Investor, John’s Combination, and with the individuality that has made their sires popular. 


by Great Orion 


Par- 


Descriptive Catalog on Application to 





H. S. ALLEN 


Auctioneer. 


LUVERNE, MINN. 
































SALE OF 43 POLAND SOWS| 











MOSTLY BRED TO THE 


RECORD PRICED HOG OF THE BREED 















=== SALE TO BE HELD IN 


$5,000 ENSIGN, » DESIGNER 











Grinnell, lowa, Monday, January 5, 1920 




















The $5,000 Ensign at head of her« 





4 











year-olds, (Nos. 2 


Big Bob. 
several to a son of Sievers’ 


Mammoth Bob, by Sievers’ Big Bob. 
bred to Ensign and one to a son of Sievers’ Big Bob. 


Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 


18 spring yearlings 
6 fall yearlings 
2 coming 3 years old 
4 fall 2 year olds 


—_—HEAD——43 





of $5,000, for 













H. $. Duncan, Auctioneer 





this 


This is a great offering of big type sows, largely year- 
lings, most of them bred to the great young hog, ENSIGN, 
by Designer, secured at'a cost 


herd. 


Among the attractions are Champion, a big, high backed, August two-year-old bred to Ensign, and sired by G.& A.’s King; 
dam, Wonder Lady, one of the largest and best in the herd, her sire being Long Wonder, by A Wonder. 
and 3 in catalog), sired by Fessy’s Joe, and from a Fessy’s Tim dam. 
















Champion, one of the good sows 
in thegsale. 





Also two March two- 


One is bred to Ensign and the other t 


H. M. Yoder, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 


Three October two-year-olds, by Gregson’s Big Bob, (by Caldwell’s Big Bob), two of them 
Also three spring yearlings by Sievers’ Big Bob, dam by Long 
and all bred to Ensign; one litter of spring yearlings sired by Model Joe, by Fessy’s Joe, and several by Smooth Bob, by Caildwell’s 
The spring gilts include three by Iowa Jumbo, and some by Gertsdale Poweshiek. i 
Big Bob. 


Big Bone, 


i ( A number are bred to Ensign, and 
Do.not miss this opportunity to get high class sows, strong in the blood of Big Bob and 
other great sires, and bred to Ensign and to sons of Big Bob. 





























